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BY HIS SON, BENJAMIN TAPPAN, MINISTER OF THE CHURCH IN NORRIDGEWOCK, ME. 


It seems proper that, in this Congre- 
gational Quarterly, some record should 
appear of the life and labors of a Con- 
gregational minister, for more than fifty 
years so identified with the religious 
history of Maine, and well known in other 
portions of the country. Ason attempts 
the sketch, as being in possession of his 
father’s papers, and as in some other 
respects more favorably situated than 
any one else for the undertaking. 

As tomy father’s character, I am saved 
the necessity, in large measure, of speak- 
ing in my own name, as others have set 
it forth so admirably; more especially 
Dr. Adams, of Brunswick, in his address 
at Dr. Tappan’s funeral, published in 
the Christian Mirror, January 19, 1864; 
Rey. A. McKenzie, the present pastor of 
the Church at Augusta, in the sermon 
preached the sabbath after Dr. Tappan’s 
death, and published by the people; 
Rey. E. B. Webb, Dr. Tappan’s immedi- 
ate successor and son-in-law, now of Bos- 
ton, in an extended notice in the Congre- 
gationalist of January 15, 1864; and Prof. 
Shepard, of Bangor, in the Commemo- 
rative Discourse preached before the 
Maine Missionary Society, at their re- 
quest, January 22, 1864, and published by 
them. Seldom have more glowing and 
appreciative eulogies been pronounced 
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upon a deceased minister. Many graphic, 
beautiful, and touching things have also 
been said in letters. All these I should 
be glad to incorporate bodily into this 
sketch. I must content myself, however, 
with making copious extracts; taking it 
for my own aim to go a little more par- 
ticularly into some parts of my father’s 
history, and present somewhat fuller 
statements in regard to the whole. 

The late Benjamin Tappan, D. D., of 
Augusta, Maine, was born at West New- 
bury, Mass., November 7, 1788. He was 
a grandson of Benjamin Tappan, pastor 
(1745— 1790) of the Congregational 
Church in Manchester, Mass. His father 
was David Tappan, pastor (1774 — 1792) 
of the Church in West Newbury; after- 
ward (1792 —1803) Hollis Professor of 
Divinity in Harvard College. His mother 
was Mary, daughter of Enoch Sawyer, 
Esq., of Newburyport. He was the 
youngest of three sons. 

At the age of seven, he was sent to 
reside under the roof of Dr. Joseph 
Dana, of Ipswich, and to attend school 
in that place; his father, then at Cam- 
bridge, receiving a son of Dr. Dana to 
reside with him, and avail himself of the 
advantages of the college. His father, 
in committing him, under date of August 
13, 1795, to Dr. Dana’s care, speaks of 
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him as an “ unthinking, volatile, restless 
young creature.” 


“‘T fear too,” he adds, “that he may have 
received some contamination (though I hope 
not much) from the indecent and licentious 
manners of many boys in this place; from 
whose society, however, we have endeavored, 
as far as possible, to preserve him.” 


But no evidence of such contamination 
appears ; on the contrary, all his letters, 
from the earliest, show a mind superior 
to low tastes and passions. His parents, 
in parting with him, were “comforted 
with the idea of committing him to new 
parents so tender, wise, and faithful.” 
His own account of his abode with Dr. 
Dana is: 


“‘T became a member of his family when 
a child of seven years old, and remained 
under his roof the greater part of the time 
from two to three years. During that period, 
he treated me with the kindness of a father ; 
and continued ever after, while he lived, to 
express toward me a truly parental affection. 
* * * ‘He took a deep interest in children 
and young people, and was fond of convers- 
ing with them, of promoting their improve- 
ment, of drawing them out, and of contrib- 
uting to their enjoyment. He took a good 
deal of pains, while I was in his family attend- 
ing school in the place, in showing me how 
to read and speak with propriety and impres- 
siveness, and often called me out to speak the 
little pieces he had taught me, for the enter- 
tainment of his guests. * * * I ought to 
be a wiser and better man, in consequence of 
the favor conferred upon me, in being placed 
so early under his parental care, and in con- 
tinuing so long to be blessed with his connsels 
and prayers.” ! 


He appears to have left Dr. Dana’s in 
the spring of 1798. In July, his father 
writes Dr. Dana that he “still continues 
good and promising.” It was about this 
time that his kinsman, Mr. John Tappan, 
who, though several years his senior, yet 
survives him, first saw him “an exceed- 
ingly interesting youth, of ten or eleven 
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years of age.” The family tradition is, 
that he was a very engaging boy. 

He completed his preparation for col- 
lege at home, partly under the tuition of 
the now venerable Dr. Jenks. He was 
matriculated at Harvard College in 1801, 
when not quite thirteen years old. Before 
he entered upon his third college year, 
his father died, August 27, 1803. This 
made some change in the circumstances 
of the family, his father leaving little 
property. But friends, among whom 
Chief Justice Parsons was prominent, 
interested themselves in their behalf, and 
he was able to go on with his college 
course. He seems to have been suitably 
impressed by his father’s death, and to 
have desired to make the best use of his 
opportunities. Writing June 6, 1804, 
to his only sister, then at Portsmouth, N. 
H., he says : 


“When we reflect upon the situation in 
which we are, how ought we to double our 
diligence, in order to answer, in some meas- 
ure, the expectations of our friends, grounded 
on the knowledge of the excellent counsels we 
have received, and examples we have seen! 
How ought we to strive to behave in sucha 
manner as to gratify and comfort our dear 
mother! How ought we to labo# to pursue 
that conduct which we have reason to believe 
would please our deceased father, were he on 
earth to witness it!” 


August 27, 1804, he informs his sister 
that he has delivered his oration at the 
Junior Exhibition. He praises some of 
the other parts, but says not a word in 
praise of his own. With quite another 
spirit he writes : 


“ How swift, Hannah, are the moments of 
time! Itis just a year to-day since papa died ; 
since we saw him breathe his last; since we 
saw him, with his eyes raised to heaven, die 
the death of the righteous. How much rea- 
son have we to be humble, that we have made 
no better improvement of this dispensation ; 
that we have no better obeyed his dying 
advice, when he charged us so solemnly to 
love God supremely, and our neighbor as 
ourselves!” 


During the following vacation, he made 
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a visit to some friends in Weathersfield, 
Conn., taking New Haven on his way, and 
apparently attending Commencement 
there. From New Haven to Weathers- 
field he rode “in company with Dr. Morse 
and Mr. William Channing ;”? with whom 
also, the following day, he dined “at 
Colonel Chester’s; and, the next day, 
heard them preach two most excellent 
sermons.” Returning to Cambridge, 
September 27, he found his Cambridge 
friends all well, and endeavored to enter- 
tain them with the account of his very 


agreeable journey. " 


“But every pleasure is blended with some 
pain, every joy with some sorrow. So it was 
when I found our much esteemed and beloved 
President Willard cut off from the land of 
the living. His funeral I attended on Satur- 
day, at which I was much gratified with the 
excellent eulogy of Mr. Webber, as likewise 
with Mr. Holmes’s sermon, the next day, from 
this text: ‘They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament.’ ” 


August 28, 1805, he took his leave of 
Alma Mater, delivering a Latin oration 
on the “ Connection of Things Material 
and Intellectual,” still extant, and not 
discreditable to a youth not yet quite 
seventeen. There is every evidence that 
he made a good use of his time and 
advantages while in college, and that he 
held a high rank in his class; further- 
more, that his mind was of the sober 
cast, actuated by a high sense of moral 
obligation, no stranger to serious thought. 

Before this time the family had gone 
back to their old abode at West New- 
bury. But he appears not to have for- 
saken Cambridge at once after his grad- 
uation, or at least not to have remained 
away. November 8, 1805, however, he 
writes from Cambridge : 


“On Monday next I think of entering into 
a school at Woburn, which I shall keep two 





2Dr. William Ellery Channing, who had not 
then developed his Unitarian views, which Dr. 
Morse afterwards was the first to expose and 
denounce, ° 
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months. I have always had a great inclina- 
tion to try my talents of instruction. How I 
succeed, time must determine.” 


Some further extracts from the letter 
may not only be interesting in them- 
selves, but throw light upon his mode of 
thinking and feeling at the time. 


“ As to college affairs, I have not much to 
tellyou. The long-asked question, Who is to 
be president? yet remains unanswered, and 
there seems to be no clew by which to discover 
what will be the event. It seems to be gen- 
erally thought, however, that Dr. Pearson is 
to be the man; and if it be true, as I believe 
it is, that the (Hollis) professorship has fallen 
into the hands of a man who has fallen off 
from the good faith of our forefathers, it is 
very desirable that the president should be of 
the old-fashioned stamp, that so he might 
give a tone of orthodoxy to the college. As 
to Mr. Ware, I have been in his company 
once or twice, and am exceedingly pleased 
with his appearance and manner. His sen- 
timents, whatever they may be, he does not 
appear at all solicitous to bring forward. The 
list of books, which he has made out for some 
of the theological students in towh, is very 
much like that which papa used to give; 
such a list as would enable a man to read and 
judge for himself, by comparing arguments 
on one side with those on the other. 

“Last Sunday, Enoch,” the eldest of the 
three brothers, “and myself, went to hear 
Mr. Buckminster® in the forenoon. He is 
certainly a very good preacher, perhaps not 
a very useful one, for I still think Mr. Chan- 
ning much better. I wish you would tell 
aunt, that, in some parts of his sermon, he 
struck me as orthodoxical. He combated 
the opinion, as one of the most dangerous 
errors in Christendom, that morality was 
all that was necessary; and that, if a man 
lived well, he would certainly go to heaven. 
He said that the gospel was not intended so 
much to reveal the duties of morality, (for 
they were known before,) but to reveal doc- 
trines for belief, in order to support and 
strengthen practice ; for, without these arti- 
cles of faith, a good practice could not be 
maintained.” 


After teaching two months at Wo- 
burn, he returned to Cambridge, and 





3 J. S. Buckminster, of Brattle Street Church, 
then at the hight of his popularity. 
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spent some weeks “in reading and 
studying, in writing in the office” (of 
Mr. Bartlett, his guardian), “and visit- 
ing.” 

February 28, 1806, he writes from Wo- 
burn again, having resumed his school; is 
more favorably situated for study than 
he was before; takes care not to lose 
the advantages of exercise; on a very 
intimate footing at “Parson Chicker- 
ing’s;” rides with him one day to Cam- 
bridge, where he spends the day very 
agreeably ; affected by the death of one 
of his scholars, for all of whom he has 
great attachment. 

How long this second period of teach- 
ing at Woburn lasted does not appear; 
but, in May, he writes again from Cam- 
bridge, the week after election. He 
had heard Dr. Lyman’s Convention 
Sermon. 


“A very Calvinistic one, and therefore it 
did not please the Boston part of his audience. 
It does not strike one agreeably to see a 
clergyman stand up before so large a number 
of his brethren of different opinions, and 
advance his sentiments in so. bold a manner, 
and hold them up as absolutely essential 
points of faith. We dined at Lawyer Par- 
sons’, with Governor Strong’s daughter, and 
considerable other company.” 


In a letter from Dr. Tappan, which 
appears in the present Judge Parsons’ 
Memoir of his father, he says: 


‘¢ My oldest brother and myself, by his kind 
invitation, often visited him and his family 
at his hospitable mansion in Pearl Street, 
Boston. Whenever I was in his company, 
he treated me very kindly, and gave me such 
advice as he thought adapted to my age and 
circumstances.” 


In June, 1806, he commences a school 
at Salem. " 

“‘T have not yet determined what minister 
constantly to attend, but probably it will be 
Mr. Worcester. Last Sunday, I heard him 
preach a most admirable sermon from these 
words: ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God.’ He is a Hopkinsian, to be sure; but 
it is said that he does not dwell upon his par- 
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ticular tenets so much as many of them do. 
Dr. Barnard is a very agreeable man in the 
pulpit, and still more so in his house. One 
evening last week I spent at the doctor’s, 
and he was exceedingly entertaining. He 
told me a number of very fine stories, and 
he told them with very great spirit and 
animation.” 


October 13, 1806, he writes of a 
jaunt he had made to Newburyport and 
Ipswich, seeing his old friend Dr. Dana, 
conferring with him in regard to the 
publication of his father’s lectures, and 
making him, on his mother’s behalf, the 
present of a coat, at which “the good 
man’s heart seemed full; it overflowed, 
I believe, at his eyes.” The evening that 
he writes, he has been to see a Quaker 
aunt in Salem, on whose goodness he 
expatiates : 


“How much preferable is the plain lan- 
guage and unceremonious salutation of a 
Quaker, if accompanied by a hearty welcome, 
to the round of unmeaning compliments and 
most fervent good-for-nothing wishes which 
flow from the lips of fashionable people, 
intended, as it would seem, to serve as a sub- 
stitute for genuine friendship and hospitality ! 
Genuine benevolence is a jewel of inestima- 
ble value. The lustre it diffuses around him 
who wears it is more glorious than all the 
pomp of wealth, and all the magnificence of 
honor, and all the brilliancy of learning.” 


The sequel of his life shows that this 
was, with him, no transient sentiment. 


“See what a long dissertation,” he contin- 
ues, “the kindness of Aunt N. has led me to! 
You must expect that a young man, who ex- 
pects one day to become a preacher, should 
now and then sermonize in his letters; espe- 
cially when he cannot find much time to ser- 
monize in any other way, as is pretty much 
the case with me. For what with school, and 
the visiting that must unavoidably be made, 
very little time is left me for study.” 


Here is the first intimation, in his let- 
ters, of his intention to be a preacher of 
the gospel. He was, however, growing 
up with no other expectation, and would 
seem all along to have been directing his 
thoughts and studies.accordingly ; under 
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the guidance, somewhat, of the list of 
books which Dr. Ware had made out. 

The extracts already made from his 
letters give some idea of the life he led 
at Salem. He says a good deal about 
the frequency of parties, balls, etc. 
From his youth up, evidently, he had 
keen enjoyment of society. Conversing 
about his life at Salem, as death ap- 
proached, he expressed the conviction 
that he was then too much given to 
social pleasures. Balls, however, and 
dancing generally, he appears to have 
kept aloof from. 


“T do not like the appearance,” he writes 
his sister, “of a young man who continues 
to practise these amusements till his profes- 
sion obliges him to desist, as is the case with 
many students in divinity.” 


He prayed constantly in his school. 
He pursues often quite a serious train 
of reflection in his letters. 

When his Christian life commenced, 
there is nothing to show. It is not 
known that he himself was able to fix 
the point. It would seem that the reli- 
gious influences surrounding him from 
the first were continually producing an 
effect. The impression among his friends 
is, that the more manifest beginning was 
in his twelfth or thirteenth year. He had 
not, however, when at Salem, joined 
himself to the visible church. Perhaps 
it was owing partly to this that he was 
drawn into no special religious activ- 
ities there, so far as appears, nor into 
attendance upon any devotional services 
during the week. How much he put 
himself privately under the influence of 
Mr. Worcester does not appear, nor 
indeed whether there was any special 
acquaintance between them, though 
there must have been more or less. 

He writes his sister in regard to her 
education, expressing the opinion that 
“a superficial education is little better, 
if not worse, than nothing,” and offering 
to defray her expenses at a school in 
Newburyport, “happy that it is in his 
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power to testify his sincere wishes for 
her improvement and happiness.” 

In another letter he advises his sister 
to be sparing in her reading of novels, 
as “ much better for the dessert than for 
the substantial part of the feast.” 

He continued at Salem teaching more 
than three years. Ata meeting of the 
Trustees and Overseers of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in May, 1809, Mr. Andrews Norton 
and Mr. Benjamin Tappan were chosen 
tutors of that institution, their term of 
service to begin at the succeeding com- 
mencement. Both accepted the appoint- 
ment, the former holding it one year, 
the latter two. They had been three 
years together at Harvard, Mr. Norton 
being of the class of 1804. 

The first letter written by Mr. Tappan 
to his family after entering upon the 
duties of his tutorship is lost, unfortu- 
nately, so that there is no record of his 
first impressions of Bowdoin College, or 
of its honored and revered President, 
Appleton. The number both of teachers 
and of pupils was then comparatively 
small; the buildings few; the grounds 
far less attractive than at present. 
Cleaveland, however, was there, as well 
as Appleton, and there was some pleas- 
ant society out of the college. The 
tutors seem to have boarded at the same 
house, and generally to have walked, 
ridden, and visited together. One of 
their rides was to Bath, where they called 
upon Mr. Tappan’s former teacher, Mr. 
Jenks, now the venerable Dr. Jenks, then 
pastor of one of the churches there. 


“Professsor Cleaveland we call on every 
day, and spend a half hour in pleasant 
chat. * * * The President, who, by the 
way, is one of the best men in the world, we 
visit once a week or fortnight. The pleas- 
antest family to which we have been intro- 
duced since I wrote before is that of Dr. 
Porter, of Topsham, who married a sister of 
Rufus and William King, and is treasurer of 
the college.” 


So he keeps up his social habits, though 
he says in another letter : 
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“T spend my time in a very sober way, 
visit but little, and consequently read and 
study a good deal.” 


He accompanied Professor Cleaveland 
on some of his “mineralogical expedi- 
tions ;” one to Harpswell, where they 
called on “Parson Eaton,” one of the 
remarkable characters of Maine at that 
day, of whom Sprague’s Annals contains 
an interesting account. 

Mr. Tappan’s letters say little in regard 
to the incidents of his tutor’s life proper. 
One rather amusing scene he relates of 
his manner of dealing with some mid- 
night rioters in college, showing, at least, 
that he was not wanting in determina- 
tion and courage. He had a reputation, 
with some, for severity. He always had 
high notions of discipline, and found 
it difficult to be patient with blundering 
recitations. It may be that he was too 
stern sometimes. When one who was a 
student at the time Mr. Tappan was 
tutor, in the half-century historical dis- 
course delivered in 1846, among his play- 
ful allusions to the past, said that Tutor 
Tappan used to be thought somewhat 
severe, the only and the very character 
istic reply made by Dr. Tappan, in his 
speech at the dinner afterwards, was, 
“Tt must be remembered that, when I 
became tutor, I was a young man, not 
quite twenty-one years of age.” 

The following paper, presented on the 
expiration of his tutorship, in 1811, bears 
witness to his conscientious fidelity : 

“Impressed with a sense of the strong 
obligations we are.under to you for your 
assiduous care, unwearied attentions, and 
unremitted exertions for our improvement 
in science during the year past, we, members 
of the Freshman Class, beg leave to express 
our grateful acknowledgments, and_ tender 
you our sincere thanks. The important ser- 
vices which you have rendered us are entitled 
to our lasting remembrance—a remem- 
brance, which, we are persuaded, neither the 
progress of time, nor the changes of situation, 
can ever efface. Permit us, sir,to declare our 
ardent wishes for your future prosperity and 
happiness. : 

‘With sentiments of esteem and respect, 
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we subscribe ourselves your friends and 
pupils. : 


(Signed) “STEPHEN EMERY, 
‘NATHANIEL GROTON, 
**WiInTHROP HILTON, 
“WILLIAM H. RoBBIns, 
“EisaAH KING. 


“BENJAMIN TAPPAN, A. M., Tutor.” 


But these two years are chiefly inter- 
esting in their relation to Mr. Tappan’s 
after-life. In these years, he was to com- 
plete his preparation for the ministry ; 
indeed, to commence his career as a 
preacher. 

His opportunities for theological study 
were, of course, better than they had 
been before, and he gave himself to it 
more earnestly. Unfortunately, his let- 
ters to Dr. Dana, of which there was 
quite a series, and which, as is shown by 
Dr. Dana’s letters in reply, spoke of his 
theological studies, and propounded vari- 
ous questions, besides saying something 
of his religious feelings, cannot be found. 

The image, however, stands forth 
plainly enough of an humble, ingenuous, 
prayerful student, anxious always to 
know the teachings of the Divine Word, 
and bowing reverently to them. How 
much he conversed with Mr. Norton on 
theological topics, does not appear. He 
speaks of him as preaching “elegant 
sermons,” but as “not being orthodox 
and animated enough to be popular.” He 
does not seem to have been at all drawn 
to the views which Mr. Norton held, and 
which afterwards, as professor in the 
Cambridge Divinity School, and in his 
books, he set forth with such learning 
and ability. But Mr. Tappan, of course, 
with such a man at his side, thus re- 
minded also how many others held the 
same opinions, would be all the more 
careful to assure himself that his own 
faith rested on solid foundations. Dr. 
Dana gave him some excellent counsel, 
particularly on the wisdom of knowing 
“ how much need not be known,” and of 
being “ well grounded, both in head and 
heart, in positive truth; in the undenia- 
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ble doctrines of the Bible.” President 
Appleton’s influence was in the same 
direction. How far he directly put him- 
self under it, theologically, conversing 
with President Appleton on the great 
subjects he was investigating, getting 
him to guide and help his studies, is not 
known. But he could not be near such 
a man, he could not hear him preach and 
lecture, without feeling his influence. 
He learned, as all who knew President 
Appleton did, to look up to him with 
great reverence. He enjoyed his friend- 
ship as long as President Appleton lived. 
He was with him in his last sickness; 
and, at the request of the Boards of the 
College, preached the sermon at his 
funeral. Mr. Tappan sometimes half 
lamented, as these years of his tutorship 
were passing, that he had not gone to 
Andover. In later life, he sometimes 
expressed a regret that his education for 
the ministry had not been more syste- 
matic and complete. But it may be 
doubted whether he would have been 
willing to exchange the privilege which 
his tutorship brought him, of intimate 
knowledge of President Appleton, for 
that of sitting at the feet of any other 
man. How much of really formative 
influence President Appleton exerted 
upon his theological views, is another 
question. The truth seems to be, that 
the formative influences were earlier. 
He was, in a manner, brought up theo- 
logically. His training and turn of mind 
prepared him to appreciate and sympa- 
thize with President Appleton’s cautious, 
all-sided way of looking at things. 

As tothe conclusions he reached, on 
some points, at least, they had great dis- 
tinctness. The deity of Christ he had 
maintained some years before, in an argu- 
ment which would have. done credit to 
an older head, in a letter to one of his 
brothers. The Atonement was the sub- 
ject of a sermon he wrote during his first 
year at Brunswick, presenting the evan- 
gelical view of that great truth. His 
letters to his sister show how deeply 
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intrenched in his mind was the convic- 
tion that man has a holy God to deal 
with; that he can be saved, even undér 
the gospel, only on “ certain conditions ;” 
that these conditions are nothing less than 
that radical, thorough change of charac- 
ter denominated repentance, regenera- 
ation, becoming new creatures, etc.; that 
“such a change is no trifling thing;” 
“something more than the effect of a 
naturally amiable temper, the exercise of 
which may have no more of true virtue 
in it than the gratification of any instinct ; 
something more than occasional devo- 
tional feelings, as emotions are some- 
times called in reference to God, very 
much like those excited in reference to 
some magnanimous hero of a novel, 
being only a transient enthusiasm excited 
by some unusual eloquence, or perhaps 
occasioned by some view of God as our 
particular benefactor; whereas all gen- 
uine love must be founded in a percep- 
tion of the excellence of its object.” 
These sentences are very characteristic 
of him who wrote them, of his mode of 
thinking and preaching through life. 

He was brought up to think not very 
favorably of Hopkinsianism. His father, 
while at West Newbury, had broken a 
lance with Dr. Samuel Spring, of New- 
buryport. In his letters, he speaks of 
Dr. Woods, of Andover, and of his fellow- 
tutor the second year, Mr. Winthrop 
Bailey, afterward settled in the ministry 
at Brunswick, in terms indicating that, 
as Hopkinsians, they were of another 
school. But no Hopkinsian could main- 
tain such points as those just adverted 
to with more explicitness than he. In 
after-life, he cared little for names and 
schools, espousing the general type of 
New England theology, but standing 
rather on the platform of the Bible than 
on any human system. 

Some time during the first year, it 
would seem, of his abode at Brunswick, 
he became a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church there. The records of the 
church, not having been very well kept 
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at the time, do not give the precise 
date. 

@ Whether he had fixed upon two years 
as the utmost period he would spend in 
the tutorship, is not known. It has 
already been seen, that, from his early 
years, he had looked upon the ministry 
as his vocation in life, and it is presumed 
he had no intention of long delaying his 
entrance upon the work. Before the 
close of the second term, he was agitat- 
ing the question, whether “to apply for 
approbation,” which he thought he might 
do “either in the spring or summer 
vacation.” He deferred it till Septem- 
ber 11, 1810, when he received “ appro- 
bation,” as a candidate for the ministry, 
from the Association of Salem and vicin- 
ity; Daniel Fuller, Moderator; Abiel 
Abbot, Scribe. They met at the time 
in Manchester, in the very room (he 
thought) which was his grandfather’s 
study. They speak of him as having 
“exhibited a theological discourse [on 
the Atonement] to their satisfaction,” 
and express their “entire approbation 
of him as a person well qualified” for 
the ministry. 

He began his career as a preacher the 
next day, delivering a “Preparatory 
Lecture” at Beverly, the place of Dr. 
Abbot’s residence — the text, “ When I 
am weak, then am I strong.” It was 
the second sermon written by him. The 
first that he wrote was on the words, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world,” and 
was delivered (apparently in the sermon 
form) before the Theological Society, 
Cambridge, as early as April 24, 1806. 
The sabbath following his approbation, 
September 16, 1810, he preached at 
Ipswich; the next sabbath, part of the 
day in Cambridge, and part of the day 
for Mr. Channing in Boston. Return- 
ing to Brunswick, he preached five times 
during the fall term, Thanksgiving Day 
being one of them. The last sabbath 
but one of the year, he preached at 
Bath. 

Before this, however, his name “ hay- 
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ing been mentioned with favor” (as he 
says in his Half-century Sermon) by his 
“revered and beloved friend President 
Appleton,” he had been invited to preach 
during the winter vacation at Augusta, 
then without a minister. His preference 
would have been (as he writes his sister) 
to preach “at the Westward ;” but, no 
overtures being made from that quarter, 
he went to Augusta, preaching there five 
sabbaths in January and February, and 
seven more in April, May, and June. 

There was at that time but one organ- 
ized religious society in the place. The 
whole population did not much exceed 
1800. The town had some importance 
as the head of navigation of the Kenne- 
bec for coasting vessels, as also the shire 
town of the county. It has always been 
regarded as one’ of the most beautiful 
towns in Maine, in point of natural sit- 
uation. Some of its citizens were enter- 
prising men of business. There were 
quite a number of high intelligence and 
cultivation. Rev. Daniel Stone, the min- 
ister from October, 1794, to June, 1809, 
was a man of great excellence of private 
character, but held and preached Ar- 
minian views. The Half-way Covenant 
obtained inthe Church. A portion of the 
members had come in by that door, not 
necessarily giving evidence of true Chris- 
tian character; and the Church, it would 
seem, had never agitated the question of 
adopting a different course. Many of 
the people were inclined, if not fully com- 
mitted, to so-called liberal views; though 
“the majority” (according to Mr. Tap- 
pan’s letters) would not have been 
“suited ” with “a gentleman of Boston 
divinity.” Mr. Norton had been one of 
the candidates, without receiving a call. 
“Many” also “would be strongly pre- 
judiced against an Andover man.” 

Mr. Tappan probably owed the favor 
he found among them, in some degree, 
to the fact, that, both personally and 
hereditarily, he stood between these two 
parties. But, from the outset, it was no 
diluted gospel which he dispensed. He 
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did not cover up the truth. He did not 
try to make it palatable to the worldly 
mind. It was not in him to do this. 
His early sermons, like those of preach- 
ers generally, differ from his later in not 
having the same closeness and pungency 
of application. But he preached the 
truth as he believed it: he preached it 
plainly and fully. His views of minis- 
terial obligation, as disclosed in his let- 
ters to his sister, were very solemn; and, 
from the first, he preached, not as pleas- 
ing men, but God, who trieth the hearts. 
God set his seal upon his preaching by 
causing it to awaken some of his hearers. 
When the parish had their meeting to con- 
sider the question of giving him a call, 
the vote was in his favor by a majority 
of only one; and the person who threw 
this deciding vote was understood to be 
influenced rather by the wishes of his 
children, who were earnest members of 
the Church, than by his own prefer- 
ences. The Church concurred without a 
dissenting voice. 

The call was given in June; but Mr. 
Tappan did not reply till August. He 
had come to feel a good deal of interest 
in the place and the people ; he thought 
that there was an important work to be 
done there: but his friends at first were 
averse to his being settled so far from 
them. Maine seemed to Massachusetts 
people, then, a long way off; a sort of 
barbarous country ; if it does not seem 
so still. 

His respected kinsman before men- 
tioned, Mr. John Tappan, wrote, depre- 
cating his burying his talents in Maine, 
and urging him to visit Boston, where 
a pulpit was vacant, which he thought 
he might be invited to fill. But he 
made up his mind finally to accept the 
invitation to Augusta. Hisreply to Mr. 
John Tappan, as Mr. T. gives it, was, 
“that some ministers must go there, 
where there was a great field of useful- 
ness, and he thought he had a call to 
cast in his lot among them; and, if I 
knew any good reason to the contrary, 
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he should be glad to have it stated.” 
“Tsaid no more,” Mr. T. adds, “in oppo- 
sition to his arguments, but admired the 
high motives which led him to prefer 
Augusta to Boston.” 


“My talents and acquisitions,” he writes 
his sister, “are not such as to put me on a 
level with the clergy of that place, neither 
are my sentiments suited to that meridian.” 


His mother gave her consent, if he 
thought it his duty, to accept the call. 
Dr. Dana wrote in favor of his doing so. 
Judge Parsons (who held a court at 
Augusta while he was preaching there) 
advised him to accept the call, but cau- 
tioned him against preaching: the doc- 
trines of Calvinism. The only serious 
difficulty he seems to have felt related 
to the Half-way Covenant. He gave 
special attention to this subject after 
receiving his call. Dr. Dana, in reply to 
a letter inquiring his views, wrote at 
length, rather in advocacy of the Half- 
way Covenant, quoting the Cambridge 
Platform of 1642, and expressing the 
opinion that justice had not been done 
to those who put it forth and who in- 
dorsed it. But here the younger man 
found himself unable to adopt the 
views of the older. He made up his 
mind that no one could rightfully be 
admitted to a Christian Church, and 
come to the Lord’s Table, unless pos- 
sessing and giving evidence that he was 
in heart one of Christ’s disciples. He 
thought it only honorable and right to 
apprise the people at Augusta of the 
ground he took, before signifying his 
acceptance of the call. On the first 
sabbath of August, he preached two 
sermons on “ The Nature and Import of 
the Duty of confessing Christ before 
Men,” in which he defined his position 
at large; not indeed directly attacking 
the Half-way Covenant, but showing 
plainly enough where he stood. 

His answer to the call was read 
August llth. It was in the affirma- 
tive; but to give the people, even now, 
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opportunity to recede, if they chose, he 
inserted the words, — 


“Tt will, of course, be understood that I 
retain those principles and views which I 
have publicly expressed, and. shall feel under 
obligation practically to conform to them.” 


This declaration, together with the 
discourses which preceded it, awakened 
some misgivings; and there was an 
understanding that the Committees of 
Church and Parish, consisting of five 
gentlemen each, of whom the former 
pastor was one, appointed to call the 
ordaining council, might proceed or 
not, as they should deem expedient, 
after full conference with the pastor 
elect. A discussion took place in the 
committee several hours in duration. 
The majority decided in favor of pro- 
ceeding. The grounds of this decision 
are not known by the present writer: 
whether the majority came really to 
adopt the views of the pastor elect; or 
whether the interests of the society, on 
the whole, were deemed to require his 
settlement; or whether the matter in 
question was not one, after all, to which 
great importance was attached. There 
is no evidence that the pastor elect 
receded at all from his ground. It is 
not unlikely that he gave them to under- 
stand, in some way, that he did not pro- 
pose to meddle with the existing com- 
position of the Church, as he never did. 
But, in regard to the admission of mem- 
bers, he would seem to have insisted 
that he must be allowed to act accord- 
ing to the convictions which he had 
expressed; to which the committees 
would seem to have given their consent, 
tacitly if not formally ; with an implied 
understanding also, perhaps, that the 
Church, with whom, of course, the power 
of receiving members was lodged, would 
respect those convictions, and do noth- 
ing, so far as this matter was concerned, 
in opposition to his wishes. Arrange- 
ments were made, eventually, for the 
ordination to take place October 16th. 
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The interval (after the college com- 
mencement which terminated his tutor- 
ship) he spent in visiting his friends, — 
preaching at Portsmouth, Newburyport, 
Salem, Marblehead, Beverley, Boston, 
Ipswich, West Newbury, and Saco. The 
sabbath before his ordination, for some 
reason, he chose to spend at Augusta; 
exchanging with the Dresden minister, 
who was on the council, the sabbath 
after. 

The council took its complexion some- 
what from the character of the Church 
and Society inviting it. The orthodoxy 
of more than one of its members was 
doubtful. The nearest ministers, Mr. 
Gillett of Hallowell, and Mr. Thurs- 
ton of Winthrop, were not invited. 
Mr. Channing came from Boston, with 
Jonathan Phillips, Esq., as his delegate. 
Dr. Dana was to have been present, but 
the sickness of a daughter prevented. 
President Appleton preached the ser- 
mon, from John ix. 93: 


“ And Jesus said, For judgment I am come 
into this world, that they which see not 
might sce, and that they which see might be 
made blind.” 


Dr. Jenks, who is the only surviving 
member of the council, offered the 
ordaining prayer; Dr. Packard, of Wis- 
casset, gave the charge to the pastor ; 
and Mr. Parker, of Dresden, the right 
hand of fellowship. 

Some interest will be felt, perhaps, in 
reading the following Confession of 
Faith, which has been found among Dr. 
Tappan’s papers, and is supposed to have 
been drawn up for this occasion ; or pos- 
sibly presented both to this council, 
and to the body from whom he received 
“ approbation.” 


“T believe that there is one God, a Being 
possessing every natural and moral perfec- 
tion, the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
the only proper object of religious homage ; 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament were given by his inspiration, 
and are the only sufficient rule of faith and 
practice; that man was originally created in 
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the image of God, which consisteth in right- 
eousness and true holiness; that, since the 
apostasy of our first parents, mankind uni- 
versally have been in a state of moral degra- 
dation; that Jesus Christ, who, being man, 
is also God over all, blessed forever, has 
made atonement for the sins of the world, 
and thus rendered it consistent with divine 
justice to bestow the blessings of pardon and 
eternal life upon those who believe; that 
faith is the assent of the understanding to 
religious truth, accompanied by feelings 
suited to the nature of the truth contem- 
plated; that, previously to the renewing 
operations of the Spirit, all men are alien- 
ated from God, opposed to his law, and 
obnoxious to his wrath: that divine influ- 
ence is requisite to produce that change of 
heart, without which none are qualified for 
the service and enjoyment of God; that 
although they are encouraged to use the 
means of grace, yet no assurances are given 
that any efforts of the impenitent will secure 
that influence; that true believers do, by 
patient continuance in the ways of well- 
doing, seek for, and finally attain, glory, 
honor, and immortality; that all men will 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ; 
that the wicked will go away into everlast- 
ing punishment, and the righteous into life 
eternal.” 


A Confession of Faith like this, pre- 
pared for an association or council, 
does not always express a man’s full 
belief. It is sometimes written hastily. 
Points of importance are inadvertently 
omitted. The candidate understands 
that it can be corrected or supplemented, 
if necessary, by verbal statements. It 
will be observed that this confession is 
not explicit on the subject of the Trinity, 
on the divine decrees, and on some 
other points. But one of these points 
is the Church, —its nature, the qual- 
ifications for membership, etc. ; on which 
it is certain that Mr. Tappan had very 
decided views, which he had openly and 
decidedly expressed. Rev. David Thurs- 
ton, now a truly revered man, in his 
eighty-seventh year, expresses the opin- 
ion, that ‘‘ on some important points of 
evangelical religion, particularly on the 
Trinity, personal election, and the like,” 
his views “were not fully established.” 
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It may have been so. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been observed, indicative of ° 
the fact, in the papers he has left, unless 
in the one just quoted. There is a let- 
ter of Dr. Dang’s, written February 18, 
1811, on the subject of the Trinity ; but 
there is nothing in it showing that he 
regarded Mr. Tappan’s mind in special 
perplexity on that point. “If he was not 
fully established in the belief of that 
doctrine and the others mentioned, there 
was in him (as Mr. Thurston says) “a 
preparedness to receive the truth in 
love. He was a progressive man. He 
grew in knowledge of truth and duty, 
and in grace, from the time of his ordi- 
nation till his decease.” 


“Thus,” he remarks in his Half-century 
Sermon, October, 1861, “‘ by prayer and the 
laying-on of hands, was I consecrated in this 
house, fifty years ago, to the work of the 
Christian ministry, and to the office of pastor 
and teacher of this people. Young and inex- 
perienced, being not quite twenty-three years 
of age, having but little knowledge of God, 
my fellow-creatures, or myself, I was but ill 
prepared for such a position. If I had then 
known as much as I have since learned of the 
responsibilities and trials of the sacred office, 
and of my own insufficiency to sustain and 
encounter them, I could scarcely have ven- 
tured to assume such weighty obligations.” 


It is indeed remarkable, both that the 
people, in all the circumstances of the 
case, should have been willing to com- 
mit themselves to his pastoral care, and 
that he should have been willing to take 
just such atcharge. It was like him, how- 
ever, to undertake fearlessly whatever 
work he believed God had laid upon 
him. The union of the people impressed 
his own mind at the time. Only two 
days before the ordination, he received 
the following note, signed by the wives 
of three of the most influential citizens 
of the place : 


“The ladies of Augusta, feeling the same 
union of sentiment toward Mr. Tappan 
which has influenced the gentlemen to invite 
him to the care of the Church and Society, 
and solicitous to express it, request his ac- 
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ceptance of ‘a gown, and a few articles which 
. accompany it, as a token of the sincere regard 
and esteem they bear him.” 


“T have looked with admiring and 
adoring gratitude to God,” venerable 
Mr. Thurston writes, “for his gracious. 
designs of good to that people in pre- 
paring” him “to go there as he was at 
that ttme,” “cfearly on the side of evan- 
gelical religion,” in the language of Prof. 
Shepard’s Commemorative Discourse, 
“yet somewhat ‘moderately there; its 
resolved advocate before a congregation 
that but sparsely received it, and yet 
not repulsive in that advocacy; evi- 
dently and exactly tempered and ad- 
justed to the work God sent him there 
to do.” Most patiently and successfully 
did he do it. When he went there, it 
was a Church made up prominently of 
those who came into it on very liberal 
terms of admission; largely strangers 
to the renewing grace, disbelievers in the 
personal work of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the atoning blood of Jesus. At the 
end of nearly forty years he left it, 
strongly “ built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self the chief corner-stone;” and the 
truth not “ privily brought in,” as here- 
sies sometimes have been, but openly 
and fairly. 

The history in detail of his pastorate, 
of course, cannot here be narrated. With 
larger space at command, it would be 
difficult to do justice to such a life as his ; 
and all the more because his, in general, 
were the solid, and not the shining gifts ; 
and his usefulness, the aggregate of 
weekly, daily, hourly labors of love, not 
the sum of a few great achievements. 

The ministry that preceded his be- 
longed rather to the past century than 
to the present, with no necessary fault 
of the minister. The new pastor insti- 
tuted at once the régime now so familiar 
to ministers generally. He held three 
services on the sabbath, and soon estab- 
lished a weekly conference meeting. He 
had fine health, great capacity of labor, 
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an elastic and hopeful temperament, a 
heart warmly enlisted in doing good, 
a conscience impelling him to make full 
proof of his ministry. He seems to have 
entered into his work with all his might, 
and to have set on foot, one after another, 
the various” measures, to promote the 
spiritual good of his people, which their 
circumstances suggested, or the example 
of other ministers recommended; it be- 
ing characteristic of him through life to 
try such new methods of benefiting his 
people as others had employed success- 
fully. He had encouragement to abound 
in labor, as the interest which his preach- 
ing awakened, before his ordination, 
continued and increased afterward. 


“ At the commencement of my ministry ”” 
(he says in his Half-century Sermon), “the 
minds of the people not being very familiar 
with the subject of spiritual regeneration, 
and other evangelical doctrines connected 
with this, the interest of novelty was given 
to my preaching. Then also there was much 
less to divert attention to other things than 
in later times; and, on this account, the 
instructions of the sabbath were more likely 
to be remembered, thought of, and conversed 
upon, during the week. During the summer 
and autumn of 1812, I often met with gentle- 
men of the society in the evening, and with 
ladies in the afternoon, for religious conver- 
sation and inquiry. The first accession made 
to the Church by profession was in May, 1812, 
of six females, all of whom but one were 
heads of families. During the twelve months 
following, twenty-one more were added.” 


In respect to these meetings of the 
early period of his ministry, it may be 
mentioned as a curious fact, that he 
reproached himself in later life for hav- 
ing been (though he did not use the 
word, and it may not be entirely just) too 
Hopkinsian in the instructions he gave. 
Some persons would have commenced 
family prayer, he thought, whom he did 
not feel at liberty to encourage to do so 
until they had first become regenerated 
men. He thought they might have 
been saved had he taken a different 
method. 

At his ordinary conference meetings 
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he read frequently from books and mag- 
azines (as Dr. Morse also used to do); 
from Edwards, Doddridge, A. Fuller, 
Davies, Dr. Griffin, and others ; evidently 
aiming to enlighten the minds of those 
who assembled; to ground them well in 
the leading truths and docttines of the 
gospel. 
He did not neglect the young. 


“Before the establishment of sabbath 
schools among us, I was accustomed for sev- 
eral years to catechise the children in the 
village and in the eastern and western parts 
of the parish. In these exercises I took 
much interest, and corsidered the time 
bestowed upon them well spent. Hundreds 
of children obtained from them a valuable 
amount of scriptural knowledge; and some 
young persons received impressions of divine 
truth, resulting in their conversion. Bible 
classes were instituted in 1823, and were con- 
tinued for many years; in some instances, 
for both sexes together; in others, for males 
and females separately. <A large proportion 
of the young ladies, who, during several suc- 
cessive years, were members of a Bible class 
in the village, and in the G. and H. neighbor- 
hood, two miles west of the village, have 
professed vital piety. 

‘“‘ For some thirty years ” (he says also), “I 
was accustomed, as one of the committee 
appointed for that purpose, to visit the pub- 
lic schools, and to address the children, partly 
on subjects pertaining to their salvation. 

“Tn connection with visiting the schools,” 
he adds touching another branch of his labors, 
‘“‘T often attended evening lectures, not only 
within the parish, but in other parts of the 
town.” 


He also performed, from the first, not 
a little labor outside. There was occa- 
sion enough for it; there being at the 
time of his ordination, according to his 
own statement, “but fifteen Congrega- 
tional churches, only two of which had 
pastors, in the whole territory including 
the counties of Kennebec, Franklin, and 
Somerset.” We find him, the first year 
of his ministry, not only exchanging with 
these two pastors (of Hallowell and Win- 
throp), with those also of Brunswick, 
Bath, Wiscasset, Dresden, Turner, in 
other counties, but preaching lectures 
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and funeral sermons at Vassalborough, 
Clinton, Belgrade, Fayette, Sidney. 

In September and October of this year 
also, he visited his friends in Massachu- 
setts, being absent from his people four 
sabbaths; preaching twenty times in 
thirteen different places. The week of 
his return he preached three times on 
the sabbath at Ipswich, Monday evening 
at Bradford, Tuesday before an Associ- 
ation of Ministers at New Rowley, Wed- 
nesday evening at Portsmouth, Thursday 
evening at Portland. So “his manner 
was.” 

December 11, 1812, his brother Enoch, 
then with his mother at Hallowell, writes 
to the sister at home, “ We do not see 
Benjamin often: his time is very much 
taken up in doing good.” 

The young pastor’s summary of public 
labors, for the year 1812, shows that he 
preached fifty-one sabbaths, thirty-one 
at home, twenty abroad, twenty-four of 
these sabbaths three times; that he 
preached sixty-eight lectures, thirty-nine 
at home, twenty-nine abroad; that he 
conducted the services of two fast-days, 
a national one being observed that year, 
preaching two sermons on each; that he 
preached on Thanksgiving day also; that 
he wrote sixty-two sermons. Some 
twelve or thirteen of his lectures were 
extempore; a few times he preached 
memoriter. 

This year, again, may stand substan- 
tially for any year. He held out as he 
began. His health and strength con- 
tinued; by the grace of God, his zeal, 
and love of work. During only one year 
of his pastoral life did he write less than 
thirty sermons. Twelve of those years 
he wrote over forty, each; thirteen, over 
fifty. Several years, there were over 
forty sabbaths in which he preached 
three timeseach. One year, 1831, a year 
of “protracted meetings,” he preached 
in all two hundred and seventy-eight 
times; all the sabbaths of the fifty-two; 
forty-two sabbaths, three times; eighty-: 
seven lectures abroad, thirty-seven of 
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these at protracted meetings; one hun- 
dred. and thirty-two lectures in all. 
Before he resigned his pastorate in 1849, 
he had preached between seven thousand 
four hundred and seven thousand five 
hundred times; had written one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy sermons. 
Having so much other writing to do, he 
wrote but five afterward; but the num- 
ber of times that he preached was 
increased to nearly ten thousand. He 
attended ninety-eight ordinations, and 
preached thirty-one ordination sermons. 
One sabbath of his first year he preaches 
four times, and tells his sister that he 
was not very much fatigued afterward; 
could have spent the evening in reading 
aloud. In quite a number of instances, 
first and last, he preached four times on 
the sabbath; in quite a number of 
instances also preached on, day after day, 
through the week. E 
Among the manuscripts which pre- 
serve the statistics of his labors (he is 
not known to have kept any record of 
his religious feelings, and the records of 
labor are individually of the briefest sort, 
a simple register), none is more of a curi- 
osity, perhaps, than one which gives, in 
their biblical order, the texts from which 
he preached ; the successive books of the 
Bible being set down, and then the pas- 
sages from each that he made use of. 
He preached from all the Old-Testament 
books except Obadiah; from all the New 
except Philemon and Second John. He 
preached very largely from the Psalms ; 
quite largely from Genesis and Isaiah: 
the majority of his texts, however, were 
from the New Testament. He early 
entered upon a plan of expository preach- 
ing. He went through the whole Gos- 
pel of Matthew in this way, beginning 
August, 1814, ending December, 1820, 
preaching one hundred and thirty-four 
sermons. Of course he wrote and 
preached many others during the same 
period. In July, 1821, he began a series 
of one hundred and six sermons on the 
Book of Acts, which he finished in Oc- 
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tober, 1824. In 1832-33, he preached a 
course of sermons on the Epistle to the 
Philippians. August, 1833, he began a 
course of one hundred and ten sermons 
on the Epistle to the Romans; finished 
October, 1838. In 1846-47, he preached 
a course of ¢hirteen sermons on the mes- 
sages to the Seven Churches; in 1847-48, 
a course of thirty-three on John xiv., xvii. 
He preached courses on the Fruits of the 
Spirit in 1825; the Commandments in 
1826-27 ; the Lord’s Prayer in 1846. 

Professor Shepard thus characterizes 
him as a preacher : 


“His preaching, the more carefully pre- 
pared portions of it, was done in a style con- 
formed to all the canons of taste, and with 
not infrequent gleams of a chaste beauty. 
It was always with positiveness, as one who 
believed what he said; with fervor, as one 
who felt what he said. All was genuine. 
Nothing of the factitious or sensational; 
never the attempting or acting for a mere 
transient effect; never for any personal aim 
or end. The preacher stood behind: the 
Master was put in front. Dr. Tappan evi- 
dently never elaborated his discourse as an 
intellectual structure in the ambition of self- 
display, or with the view to advance his rep- 
utation for ability. His generousness, or his 
readiness ‘to be at the service of all who 
called upon him, operated as a detraction from 
the strength of his preaching, by often shut- 
ting him up toa too rapid preparation. Yet it 
came out of a heart warm and full. He ever 
aimed at the true end of preaching, —the 
saving of souls. He always relied upon the 
promised power in preaching,—the Holy 
Spirit. He always used the divinely given 
material of preaching,—Bible truth. His 
preaching was pervaded and corroborated by 
the stamina of doctrine; yet it was not doc- 
trine in the habit of systematic statement and 
setting forth. In this view he was not a doc- 
trinal preacher. In another view he was, — 
that he honored doctrine, and built it in as 
the substance and weight of his discourse. 

“ The doctrine of sin as it lies in God’s book, 
and as authenticated in his own heart’s deep 
experience, and the answering doctrine of a 
divine and incarnate Christ; these with him 
were at the foundation; these at the point of 
emanation; these are what modified and gave 
hue to all else in his teaching and preaching. 
It was of the one idea in the good sense of 
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not knowing anything among the people save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified; never bar- 
renly repetitious; it swept a large circle of 
topics, and drew its material of argument and 
illustration from a wide and liberal knowl- 
edge. The preaching was more than usually 
concrete, dealing much in incident and char- 
acter; more descriptive than metaphysical ; 
always solemn, as'the preaching of one whose 
eye was kept looking into eternity, and saw 
it as near, and its states as amazing. Dr. 
Tappan’s preaching was marked by a very 
clear discrimination and separation of char- 
acters ; sometimes causing the hearer to stand 
awfully alone, and then followed by a very 
pungent application of the truth, not shun- 
ning in this part to use even terrible truth; 
urge appeals that wake at once the conscience 
and the fears. If any in these portions 
thought him harsh, cruel, it was only because 
they saw not the heart that beat behind. 

“T know not but this form of preaching is 
passing away with the men that used it; such 
as Edwards, Payson, Griffin, Tappan. If so, 
I fear that the form which takes its place will 
not prove equally incisive and convertive.” 


No man, however, loved better to 
speak “ comfortable words” in their time. 
Such texts as “ The Lord is our dwelling- 
place in all generations;” “I will be as 
the dew unto Israel;” “ A man shall be 
... as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land;” “Our friend sleepeth;” 
were favorite ones with him. 

He was often very happy in the selec- 
tion of texts; loved a text that had some- 
thing striking about it. Odd texts he 
did not affect, though he did occasionally 
take one whose announcement led the 
hearer to wonder what he was going to 
make of it. As Professor Shepard inti- 
mates, he did not often lay himself out 
for compact argument, either upon doc- 
trine or duty. Yet he never preached 
without an eye to the convincing of the 
hearer. It was meant to be intelligent 
preaching to intelligent hearers. He did 
not ignore objections, difficulties: often 
the wish was excited, perhaps, that he 
would go more fully into the establish- 
ment of the truth. But the considera- 
tions which he did urge were pertinent, 
cogent, sometimes striking. There must 
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have been a great deal of doctrinal mat- 
ter in his preaching; and he,must have 
gone well through the round both of doc- 
trine and of practice in preaching his 
expository sermons, especially on the 
Epistle to the Romans. The sort of ser- 
mon he loved best to preach was not the 
expository one precisely, but one devel- 
oping some interesting saying or incident 
of Scripture. The narration of Naaman 
the Syrian, of the Syrophenician woman, 
of the woman that had suffered many 
things of many physicians, the parables, 
all presentations of truth in the garb of 
incident or metaphor, his mind readily 
fastened upon, and made the most of for 
purposes of instruction and impression. 


“Few ministers, I judge,” says Dr. Adams 
of Brunswick, who had repeated opportuni- 
ties of finding out what the “supply ” was, 
“are furnished with so abundant a supply of 
discourses, simple, evangelical, founded on 
the more striking, moving, expressions of 
Scripture, aiming directly at the awakening 
of men to the things concerning their salva- 
tion, urging them to begin immediately the 
religious life, guiding, them to the Saviour.” 


He was often very happy also in his 
occasional discourses. He inherited his 
father’s love for what is sometimes called 
occasionalness, both in preaching and in 
prayer. 

In prayer he cultivated it to a high 
degree. 


“Tn this service” (ordinary public prayer), 
Professor Shepard remarks, “and*in his 
prayers on still more public and sometimes 
unique occasions, all will unite to say that 
he was nearly unequalled. For profound rev- 
erence, for aptness and variety of the most 
chaste and fitting devotional phrase, for the 
working-in of aspirations which find expres- 
sion in Scripture, for petitions and desires, 
the recognized of ancient and of all times; 
for these, and like qualities, his prayers have 
not been exceeded by any liturgy, oral or 
written.” 


This last expression would have been 
thought by Dr. Tappan rather a strong 
one; but he certainly had a high ideal, 
and constantly strove to reach it. For 
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the “more public and sometimes unique 
occasions,*+he prepared with considera- 
ble care. A few written preparations 
are found among his papers, — say three 
or four,—one for the prayer that he 
offered at the dedication of the new chapel 
connected with Bowdoin College. This 
seems to be written out in full. He took 
great pains, it is believed, to fix the de- 
votional expressions of Scripture in his 
memory. He had great love of accurate 
quotations from the Bible, the ipsissima 
verba. It was marvellous what a fund of 
them he had at command. The sublime 
phrases descriptive of the divine charac- 
ter and glory, the direct ascriptions and 
doxologies of Holy Writ; these he could 
use with great readiness and in great 
variety, always, of course, choosing them 
with great fitness to the occasion, what- 
ever it was. It was this that made his 
prayers at public celebrations, political 
conventions, etc., so impressive ; some- 
times so imposing, if the word may be 
used. It was really God speaking, not 
man. A prayer offered by him in the 
Church at Brunswick in a time of special 
religious interest was the means of the 
awakening and salvation of the late Gov. 
Dunlap. He was from the early years 
of his ministry deemed by his people 
felicitous in prayer. His prayers in the 
chamber of sickness and on funeral occa- 
sions were highly prized. Some of his 
prayers in the family will never be for- 
gotten; unstudied, of course, yet having 
the same felicities with his more public 
ones, only more full of the soft, the ten- 
der, ‘the paternal, and wonderful for the 
ingenuity with which in fitting language 
he would allude to the circumstances of all 
those whom he specially loved, whether 
present or absent. 


““How sweet they were!” writes Rev. E. 
B. Webb, “how comprehensive! the gentle 
flowing of a crystal stream out of its deep 
fountain, presenting before the Lord the sun- 
shine and the shadows, the joy and the sor- 
row, of the family, and of the stranger within 
his gates, with the most perfect naturalness, 
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and often with classic diction and the happiest 
quotations of Scripture.” 


It is but right to say, that his prayers 
had undue length sometimes; but this 
could be pardoned to one whose flow of 
devotionalsfeeling was so full and rich. 


“The reference in the notice which I read 
in the Congregationalist to the conversion of 
Governor Dunlap, brought back that evening 
that prayer, and many scenes of that revival, 
with something of that freshness and sur- 
prise which must accompany the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. How well do I remember 
the evening, the old meeting-house, crowded 
full, and many of the persons around me! 
I was in a pew right under the students’ 
gallery. I was rather surprised to see Gov- 
ernor Dunlap come and take his place in an 
evening meeting. When your father began 
to pray for him, it was in terms so direct 
and personal, that at first I felt, ‘He cannot 
know that the Governor is present.’ As he 
went on, the thought forced itself upon me, 
‘How angry Governor D. (a known Unita- 
rian) must be to be thus singled out and 
prayed for as a poor, lost sinner!’ But 
there was a solemnity, an earnestness, an 
impetuosity, and a consciousness of God’s 
presence, which subdued all other feelings, 
and spread a sacred awe over all hearts. 

“T have often heard it said, by Dr. Pay- 
son’s people, that Dr. P. was generally 
unwilling to give up his pulpit for a single 
service; but when Mr. Tappan, of Augusta, 
came along, he dropped the oar at once, and 
was always willing to rest. Dr. P. held him 
in very high esteem.” — LETTER FROM Dr. 
Cyrus Hamu, of Bebeck. 


It need not be said that Mr. Tappan 
deemed it one of the highest privileges 
of the earlier part of his ministerial life 
to commune with Dr. Payson, and did not 
suspect the effect of it in his own char- 
acter. 

He was an assiduous pastor. The 
sick, the afflicted, never had to send for 
him if he knew their situation. He 
never forgot the aged, visiting them 
often, and often gathering them around 
him, that he might cheer their declining 
years, and aid them in their approaching 
departure. He went often into all parts 
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of his parish, and kept up more or less of 
constant intercourse with all the families. 
He had special enjoyment, as we have 
seen, of cultivated society; but he took 
a cordial interest in the welfare of all, 
and was diligent in looking after their 
spiritual welfare. 

To the houses of the high as well as 
the low he went as the Christian minis- 
ter. ‘“ He never came to see me,” said 
one who called to condole with his family 
after his death, “ that he had not some- 
thing to say to me about Christ.” It is 
presumed that there were few persons 
in his congregation, whatever their social 
standing, with whom he did not from 
time to time converse upon the great 
realities of personal religion. Early in 
his ministry, as has already been men- 
tioned, he had meetings of gentlemen 
for conversation of this sort. But he 
conversed with a far greater number 
individually and privately. He was not, 
perhaps, always at ease in doing this. 
With a deep interest in the welfare of 
all, and a desire in every interview to 
say something that should be of spiritual 
benefit, there was an effort in saying 
it ; sometimes, perhaps, an appearance of 
constraint; always great seriousness. 
It was this, not improbably, which gave 
rise, in the earlier period of his ministry, 
to the impression that he was distant, 
reserved. There may have been a rea- 
son for standing in awe of him, growing 
out of his faithfulness. If an impenitent 
friend fell in with him, it might be diffi- 
cult to escape some home-thrusts. 

But he had the advantage of position, 
and of a well-understood character for 
goodness. The youthful converts all 
along in his ministry learned.to confide 
in him; to love him very warmly, as he 
loved them. And all who opened them- 
selves to him met a full return. The 
warmth of the affection with which he 
was regarded by many of all ages, long 
after they had ceased to be under his 
pastoral care, up even to the day of his 
death, could not be more beautiful, or 
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show itself in more unequivocal demon- 
strations. 

The striking incidents of his pastorate 
were not very numerous. As the town 
grew, of course it might be expected 
that new societies would be formed of 
all the different denominations. Com- 
posed as his own was at the outset, and 
he preaching the preaching that he did, 
it was natural that ere long a Unitarian 
society should spring up, and that it 
should deprive him of some of his most 
influential parishioners. He speaks of it, 
in his Half-century Sermon, as a thing 


_which from the beginning he had ex- 


pected ; that the preaching of the cross 
would be to some who heard him a 
stumbling-block ; to others, foolishness. 
A far more trying thing to him was the 
withdrawal at a later period of other 
persons, some of whom had been among 
his earliest and warmest friends, and 
some of them his children in the faith, 
for whom, on this account, as well as for 
their many interesting qualities, he felt 
the strongest attachment. The occasion 
was some disciplinary steps taken by the 
Church in regard to the matter of 
dancing. There were some unwise 
things perhaps, in the course at first pur- 
sued, for which he was not responsible. 
There were some unfortunate misappre- 
hensions entertained, by the parties con- 
cerned, in regard to the issue at which 
the Church was aiming. He did all he 
could to remove these. But the course, 
once entered upon, could not be aban- 
doned. He passed through scenes, at 
this time, more painful than at any 
other period of his life. But it is not 
known that he ever lost his Christian 
spirit and temper. He received meekly 
whatever hard things were said, assured 
that the integrity of his purpose in due 
time would appear. In the later years 
of his life, he had no warmer friend than 





4 It is not too strong to say positively, that he 
never lost his Christian spirit and temper.—J.O , 
MEANS. 
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one who had taken a leading part in 
arraigning his own action and that of 
the Church. The Episcopal Church of 
Augusta came into existence at this time. 
Dr. Tappan never ceased to love those 
of its communion who went out from the 
old Church, and maintained to the end 
of his life, as far as was in his power, a 
friendly intercourse with them, and with 
all who had left the Church of their 
birth for others. 

The years, in addition to 1812-13, 
“most highly favored by seasons of spir- 
itual refreshing and enlargement, were 
1820, 1831, 1843, 1849. The additions 
by profession in 1820-21 were twenty- 
three; in 1831-82, they were fifty-eight ; 
in 1842-43, they numbered thirty-five; 
in 1849-50, there were thirty-nine. The 
whole number admitted to the Church 
during my ministry, by profession, was 
three hundred and twenty-three; by 
letter, one hundred and twenty-seven; 
in all, four hundred and fifty. . .. 
The number of children whom I bap- 
tized was five hundred, of whom about 
one-fifth at the time of my dismission 
had become professed believers.” The 
Church, at the time he became its pastor, 
numbered twenty-six members, of whom 
three were non-resident. 

“ One result of the united influence of 
parental, sabbath school, and pastoral 
instruction, peculiarly grateful to my feel- 
ings, has been the choice, by so many of 
the sons of this Church, of the Christian 
ministry as their profession and calling. 
Seven of them are now pas- 
tors of churches ; three of them in Maine, 
two in Massachusetts, one in New Hamp- 
shire, and one in the State of New York.” 

Augusta had its first sabbath school 
in 1815. “ An excellent lady, Miss L. L., 
from Dorchester, Mass., then resident 
among us, having read in English maga- 
zines of sabbath schools in Great Brit- 
ian, was desirous of doing what she could 
with a few children whom she collected 
for religious instruction in a private 
‘house on Water Street. A similar 
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attempt was made on the eastern side of 
the river,” by another lady, still living. 
“Not long after, at a meeting of gentle- 
men convened for that purpose, arrange- 
ments were made for organizing and 
conducting sabbath schools on a large 
scale.” The Augusta pastor was doubt- 
less one of these gentlemen. He went 
heartily into these efforts, as he did into 
everything else. He early encouraged 
sabbath schools outside of the village. 
He was the earnest supporter of the 
school immediately connected with the 
congregation; was present in it person- 
ally ; and for many years, in no small 
degree, the soul of it. He always ap- 
peared to think that it belonged to him 
to have this charge, and never left it 
wholly to others. 

In the general affairs of the town he 
did not very much mingle. He had a 
good deal to do with the public schools, 
and his influence was felt in all ways as 
a man of education and refinement. He 
took an interest in the material growth 
of the town, and in the importance which 
it attained, when it became the capital of 
the State, some twenty years after his 
settlement. 

He never had the smallest desire to 
shift the scene of his ministry. It was 
as a Christian minister that he was 
planted at Augusta; and, while he dis- 
charged the duties of his office in no 
narrow spirit, he gave his time and 
strength to this specific work. With 
affairs purely civil he concerned himself 
very little. He was educated in sympa- 
thy with the Federalists; and in early 
life his political predileetions were quite 
strong. But it is not known that he 
ever carried them into the pulpit, or used 
any exertions to advance the Federal 
cause. During a large part of his min- 
istry, he rarely went to the polls. In his 
later life, however, the issues presented 
to ‘the country were such, that he no 
longer felt at liberty to decline the exer- 
cise of his franchise. Opposed to the 
war of 1812, which broke out soon after 
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his ministry commenced, he ardently 
supported the Government in the strug- 
gle in which the nation is now engaged ; 
rendering the best aid he could by 
bold and earnest speech, and by such 
influence as comported with his years 
and his position, and not least by his 
daily prayers. 

It may as well be said here, perhaps, 
that he was not early, if, in the full sense 
of the words, he was ever, enlisted in the 
anti-slavery agitation. He was always 
a liberty-loving man. A sort of sturdy 
independence belonged to his personal 
character. He had no sympathy with 
despotic government in Church or State. 
He believed in no divine right of one 
man, or class of men, to enslave other 
men. But he was for going wisely to 
work in all things; and the anti-slavery 
agitation, in its earlier days, did not seem 
to him wisely conducted. He never 
opposed good men engaged in it. All 
along, he hoped good would come of it. 
He listened to some of the anti-slavery 
lecturers with greatinterest. On George 
Thompson’s first visit to this country, he 
entertained him at his house, and had 
several of his windows broken in conse- 
quence. He had a correspondence with 
Southern gentlemen for whom he had 
great respect, — Bishop Mead of Virginia 
being one,—in which he endeavored 
to persuade them to take some action. 
He was a member of a committee ap- 
pointed by the General Conference of 
Maine to correspond with certain ecclesi- 
astical bodies in the slaveholding States. 
Little was effected by this, and he doubt- 
less learned some lessons in regard to the 
influences of slaveholding upon South- 
ern Christians. But he still held on his 
quiet way,—regarded as behind the 
times by many of his brethren; yet with 
them in fundamental principle and feel- 
ing, and possessing their confidence. At 
length, by a union of both sides of these 
“hotly arrayed antagonisms,” as Prof. 
Shepard phrases it, he was elected to the 
secretaryship of the Maine Missionary 
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Society. Prof. Shepard ascribes the 
unusual harmony of the churches of 
Maine, “throughout that period of agita- 
tion and distraction, in no inconsiderable 
degree to his quietly mediating position 
and influence.” 

Something more may properly be said 
of his activity and usefulness outside 
of his parish. 

Occupying so early a central position 
in the State, and being the man he was, 
he became identified with nearly all the 
institutions and organizations vital to its 
interests. He was elected one of the 
overseers of Bowdoin College three years 
after he left his tutorship, and was vice- 
president of the Board at his death. He 
seldom was absent from a commencement 
or a meeting of the overseers as long as 
he lived. He gave his best thought and 
judgment to every question that came 
up. He was deeply interested in the 
moral and religious welfare of the col- 
lege; rejoiced in the revivals with which 
the institution was blessed, — labored in 
many of them; rejoiced also in the pre- 
dominance of evangelical influence that 
had come to exist in both the Boards 
some years before his death; was one of 
the parties in the transactions and in the 
pecuniary gifts which brought this about. 
Waterville College gave him the degree 
of D. D. in 1836; Bowdoin, in 1845. 

He embraced the principles of the 
Temperance Reformation very early. In 
18138, before the subject was much agi- 
tated, he preached a sermon onit. On 
Fast Day, 1828, he read to his people. 
from Beecher’s Sermons on Intemper- 
ance. He remained a firm friend of the 
cause through life. 

Early in his ministry, we find him 
preaching a sermon on Foreign Missions. 
In 1817, he formed “ two juvenile socie- 
ties, one of boys, another of girls, for 
missionary purposes.” They contributed 
first “for the support and instruction of 
a Cherokee boy named after their pas- 
tor.” He was active at an early period 
in securing the circulation of the Mission- 
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ary Herald. He was always careful to 
observe the Monthly Concert, and to 
obtain donations from his people to the 
cause, setting an example himself of reg- 
ular and generous liberality. In 1838, 
he was elected a corporate member of 
the Board; was diligent afterwards in 
attending its meetings; took the deepest 
interest in all its deliberations; gave his 
vote, it is believed, in favor of every 
important measure adopted; deemed its 
general course eminently wise, but was 
evidently somewhat specially rejoiced at 
the results reached in the Hartford meet- 
ing of 1854. Dr. Tappan was not accus- 
tomed to take part in the debates on such 
occasions; but no man enjoyed them 
more keenly. That peculiar style of prac- 
tical policy, of which the Board stands 
as the representative, most eminently 
represents his own. 

Dr. Tappan was for many years the 
Secretary of the Maine Branch of the 
American Education Society. It need 
hardly be said that the Bible Society, the 
Tract Society, and the whole sisterhood 
of organizations which enlightened Chris- 
tian men of this day love, had in him an 
earnest and steadfast friend. In the con- 
troversy between the New-York and 
Boston Tract Societies, he took the side 
of the latter, and was one of its Life 
Directors. 

He was a Trustee of the Bangor The- 
ological Seminary from 1825; and Dr. 
Pond writes, “ He never faltered in the 
support of it in the darkest times. He 
contributed liberally to its funds, and 
was almost always present at meetings 
of the trustees.” Dr. Adams has “ the 
impression that there have been times 
when his assistance was indispensable to 
save the institution from suspension, if 
not from extinction.” 

Mr. Webb says, — 


‘He divided with characteristic liberality, 
and for want of other resources, his home- 
stead with this institution; selling nearly one 
half of it to a neighbor, and giving the pro- 
ceeds to relieve its pecuniary embarrassment. 
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Thus ceasing to train young men for the min- 
istry in his own home, he gave that home 
for their benefit, that they might be trained 
elsewhere.” 


He was the first person elected, in 
1829, to the Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties; which, 
after due consideration, he felt compelled 
to decline. 

He was active in the organization of 
the Maine Conference system. .Of the 
General Conference, fully organized, he 
was the first moderator for three years, 
from June 26, 1827. 

Some glimpses have already been given 
of the manner in which the providence 
of God was preparing him from the earli- 
est period of his ministry for the secre- 
taryship of the Maine Missionary Society. 


“Even while pastor of the Church at 
Augusta, he did not confine his sympathies 
nor his labors to his own special charge, but 
extended them, in a greater or less degree, 
into the whole surrounding region. Feeble 
churches looked to him for succor. Destitute 
churches sought his aid in obtaining pastors. 
Often was he called abroad for occasional 
preaching; for lectures preparatory to the 
communion; and especially in times of un- 
usual religious interest, and when, in any con- 
gregation, special efforts were made for the 
reviving of religion. I wish there were time 
to speak of some of the fruits of his kind and 
faithful labors, on some special occasions, 
among the people of my charge. I think of 
not a few to whom his ministrations were 
greatly blessed,— some among the poor and 
lowly, others in more prominent and respon- 
sible stations,—who have ever held him in 
loving remembrance, as God’s chosen instru- 
ment for their spiritual welfare; some of 
whom, having gone before him to the heav- 
enly world, have already welcomed him to a 
participation in their joys. There was atime 
when, as we look back upon it now, the sub- 
sequent history of our Church for years hung 
in suspense, and his courage and promptness 
and affectionate willingness to labor exerted 
no small influence in turning the scale for 
good. 

“‘ Often during his pastorate, when a brother 
minister happened along to spend the sab- 
bath, instead of embracing the opportunity 
to rest a little, as most of us do, and may well 
do, he would leave the brother in charge, and 
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go forth himself a few miles to preach to some 
otherwise destitute congregation.” © 

As Mr. Webb says, “ He was listened to 
most eagerly and confidingly in times of revi- 
val. Then his prayers, always remarkable, 
were entered into as uttering the convictions 
and bearing the cries and sins of burdened 
souls up before the mercy-seat. Then, too, 
his words and opinions were received as those 
of one commissioned of God. Men, whose 
friends thought them converted, have been 
known to send for him, and to put themselves 
under the probe and test of his inquiries; and 
if he pronounced them probably regenerated, 
that settled the question, and they acted at 
once upon that as their real condition. He 
was a man deeply taught by the Spirit of God; 
ayd his piety showed itself when the Spirit 
was present, and especially in the ways thus 
indicated. He was always consistent, —con- 
sistent with the Scriptures, consistent with 
himself. His influence tended uniformly to 
propagate evangelical religion ; and his whole 
life, with an energy and activity that knew 
no repose, was a beautiful exhibition of its 
truths and graces. He was known and 
trusted; implicitly, unreservedly trusted.” 


He was elected a Trustee of the Maine 
Missionary Society in 1819,— eighteen 
years earlier than any trustee who sur- 
vived him; a member some time before; 
“a prominent and active member” he 
was, as the last Report says, “ for more 
than half a century.” Of his labors 
after accepting the secretaryship in 1849, 
says Dr. Adams, the President, — 


“So abundant and self-denying, in season 
and out of season, from the age of sixty-one 
to that of seventy-five, —his whole time and 
strength given to this object, and that for a 
very small compensation ; refusing to receive 
all that the society offered, and returning no 
trifling per cent. of that which he did receive, 
in the form of donation; of his gratuitous 
aid so cheerfully rendered to the former Sec- 
retary, the venerable Dr. Gillet, in the feeble- 
ness of his declining years; of his unparal- 
leled assiduity and toil and self-exposure dur- 
ing the fourteen years of his secretaryship ; 
of the wisdom with which he conducted the 
society’s affairs, —there is not time to say ali 
that should be said. We thought we had 
experienced a great loss, as indeed we had, 





5 Dr. Adams’s Farewell Address, 
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in the removal of Dr. Gillet. But through 
the goodness of God, and the faithful and 
judicious management of our departed secre- 
tary, the society has never faltered, but moved 
on with unabated and even increasing energy. 
The care of our Missionary Society, —resting 
mainly on the secretary, —with its funds of 
ten or twelve thousand dollars to be collected 
and appropriated every year, its eighty mis- 
sionaries to be selected, located in suitable 
fields of labor, and corresponded with, its 
hundred feeble churches scattered all over 
our broad State, from Kittery to Robinston, 
and from {sle au Haut to Presque Isle, is no 
light matter. Who could have borne this 
heavy responsibility more courageously and 
yet meekly, who could have discharged 
the multifarious duties of his station more 
promptly and wisely, with fewer mistakes, 
greater satisfaction to all parties, and larger 
success, as to the great objects in view, than, 
by the grace of God, he, whose remains lie 
now so still and peaceful before us, has done 
during these last fourteen or fifteen years? 

* Our churches all over the State, which he 
has counselled and strengthened in this rela- 
tion, will be favored indeed if God shall 
provide a successor like himself.” 


The venerable David Thurston, stand- 
ing over his lifeless form, said, substan- 
tially, with strong emotion and tears, 


“T have known him for more than fifty 
years, have been associated with him in nearly 
if not all the great charitable and religious 
societies of our times; and [have known him, 
only to look with increasing admiration upon 
the soundness of his judgment and the 
benevolence of his heart.” 


Various things remain to be said, in 
order to put Dr. Tappan before the reader 
as he was. 

Prof. Shepard speaks of his “ fine com- 
manding person — one we loved to look 
at and receive truth from.” He had a 
fine head and forehead. He was only of 
medium height, but in his later life some- 
what large and portly. The accompany- 
ing engraving presents him well as he 
was in his last years. 


“He exhibited a mind,” says Prof. Shepard, 
‘cautious and singularly true in its judg- 
ments, liberal and diversified in its acquired 
stores, as one who read much, tenaciously 
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and refiectively. . . . Comprehensive- 
ness is the one word which gives the key to 
his mental structure and stores. He had 
more breadth of view, he saw more sides or 
phases of a subject, than most of us; and he 
disciplined himself to hold his mind in poise 
till the material for a right decision came 
more fully before him. His mind was evi- 
dently of the independent order, as one 
planted on his individuality, responsible as a 
person, not so ready a participant of the heat 
and rashness which is sometimes witnessed 
in the mass meeting, and which comes of an 
aggregation of speech and counsels. He was 
evidently built on the maxim, ‘In medio 
tutissimus.’ 

“Those faculties of the mind we have 
described,” adds Prof. Shepard, “were per- 
petually kept under the regency of love; and 
the love, the benevolence, like the intellect, 
was broad, deep, comprehensive; the admi- 
rable symmetry in the structure of the man 
we have spoken of also linking these two, — 
the department of mind, and the department 
of heart. His highest glory lay in this, the 
perennial flow of his beneficent life; and his 
highest joy in the grand felicity of his time 
of living, when these majestic agencies for 
the world’s saving and civilizing were form- 
ing and extending on the stage; for he was 
ever in close sympathy with them, and helped 
them by labor, money, influence, sacrifice, in 
whatever way he could.” 


What Dr. Adams calls “ his marvellous 
energy of work” perhaps needs no fur- 
ther illustration. 


‘“‘T asked a brother in our Church, a day or 
two since, who had long known Dr. Tappan, 
‘what were his chief characteristics.’ The 
instant answer was, ‘ His sincere piety, and 
his immense industry and energy.’ Who 
that knew the man would give a different 
answer? If there are ‘laboring men’ in dis- 
tinction from other men, Dr. Tappan was one 
of them till he died. Not from an outward 
necessity, — to gain a livelihood. No neces- 
sity was upon him, but the necessity of his 
own nature, and the same ‘necessity’ of grace 
that was upon Paul, ‘constraint’ of love to 
Christ andto men. Work came so easy tohim, 
that to careless observers he hardly seemed a 
worker. I heard the playful remark thirty 
years ago, from one who knew him best, 
‘There is not a lazy bone in his body; he is 
never idle an instant;’ and we have been 
proving the truth of itever since. If he passed 
through a place, and had but a half-hour to 
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spare, he would surely find something to do, 
some information to obtain for his work, a 
donation to secure, some former parishioner, 
unknown and neglected perhaps by others, to 
seek out and comfort. Wherever he was 
wanted he was sure to go, ‘his trunk always 
packed’ (I quote the words of an eminent 
gentleman, his pupil at Brunswick, and sub- 
sequently his parishioner at Augusta), ready 
for every good word and work. Always in 
motion, always at work; writing or preach- 
ing, teaching or learning, praying or doing.” 

“Every day of his sunny, protracted life,” 
says Mr. Webb, not more filially than truly, 
“was a blessing to somebody.” 


A very graphic picture has Mr. McKen- 
zie also drawn : : 


“He was more remarkable for nothing than 
for his industry. He worked diligently, and 
enjoyed working. You would see him at 
home busy among his papers, sending letters 
far and wide, reading and writing late at 
night, early in the morning, visiting some 
old friend, coming to the prayer meeting with 
his word of Christian counsel and his fervent 
prayer, hunting up some destitute Church 
where he could preach on the Sabbath, or per- 
haps going among the soldiers in the hospital 
to speak the word of life and hope; and in 
the midst of all this work making his home 
very bright by his presence. Or you would 
find him in some remote village, consulting 
with a handful of praying men and women 
about their feeble Church, strengthening the 
heart of a struggling minister, or preaching 
with interest to the scattered hearers who 
had been gathered at his suggestion. Or he 
would be bearing a prominent part in ordain- 
ing a minister, forming a Church, dedicating 
a meeting-house; or perhaps would be giving 
to the college or the seminary the benefit of 
his shrewd and trustworthy judgment. Or 
he would be hastening from town to town 
with his mind upon the needy treasury of his 
society, or to give his aid in the sessions of 
successive religious conferences. Summer 
heat did not frighten him, nor winter’s cold. 
Wrapped in his rough fur coat, with his silken 
hair almost as white as the driven snow, he 
would breast the storm which kept younger 
men beside their fires. Always busy, plan- 
ning, striving, stimulating, sowing, and reap- 
ing, yet seldom in a hurry.” 


Both Mr. McKenzie and Prof. Shepard 
speak of his “ unofficial” labors of love. 


“Tt was interesting,” says the latter, “to 
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see how his heart would yearn after any he 
supposed might need his help ; to witness his 
painstaking in order to confer a neighborly 
favor. Ihave been travelling with him when 
he would go miles out of his way upon his 
hearing of any one, an old friend, former 
parishioner, any disciple in trouble, whom 
he might comfort and strengthen on their 
pilgrimage. For these single, separate, scat- 
tered ministries, in the house and by the way- 
side, in his parish and all over the State, he 
was an example to us all. Few so faithful as 
he in the retired, the hidden sphere ; so quick 
and skilful in putting out a word that he 
might catch a soul. And the great day mf&y 
reveal that he won as many to the new life 
by the private as the public appeal. 

“Dr. Tappan was a fine example also in 
matters of speech, in the social range or 
sphere. It was always with deliberation, al- 
ways with frankness and sincerity : when you 
heard his word, you knew what he thought. 
His was a speech singularly free from the 
criminative and the injurious. I have been 
with him in all the secrecies and all the spon- 
taneities, and I never heard the first ill- 
advised phrase or censorious remark; not a 
word touching human character and reputa- 
tion that the world might not hear.” 

“The missionaries,” adds Mr. Webb, “‘re- 
vered him asa father, but loved him as a 
brother. His sense of responsibility to God 
left no place in his heart for ambition or love 
of power. He was self-forgetful, eminently 
guileless and humble. And he never did any 
thing to be seen of men.” 


Says Dr. Adams, 


“How greatly Dr. Tappan’s usefulness was 
increased by the kindliness of his disposition, 
and the polish and courtesy and true Chris- 
tian gentlemanliness of his manners, we have 
all observed. How blandly did he greet us! 
How readily did he enter into our griefs and 
sorrows! With what tenderness of tone and 
word did he pour out his heart for us, at the 
family altar, when we were in trouble! 

“ An important thing in regard to his effi- 
ciency for doing good was that he did not 
suffer himself—(to use an abused but good 
phrase) — ‘to fall behind the age.’ Living 
in three generations, he belonged always to 
the generation in which he was living; hold- 
ing firmly all that was good and true in the 
past, yet ready, equally with the youngest, to 
accept all that was new and yet true. 

‘¢ How liberal in his giving, it is not neces- 
sary to mention here, where his generosity, 
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almost to a fault, has been so apparent for 
half a century; yet not ostentatiously, but 
quietly, and almost unconsciously to himself. 
In all my familiar intercourse with him for 
thirty-five years, I do not remember ever to 
have heard him speak of his gifts. And yet 
I have always known that he was giving, 
and now I hear it spoken of everywhere, — 
giving to his power, if not beyond his power ; 
not to a few favorite objects merely, but to 
all deserving ones.” 


A letter to his sister, dated January 5, 
1813, shows that he cultivated the giving 
disposition from the outset, when he had 
no resources but his salary : 


“You caution me against being too gener- 
ous and liberal. I see no reason for such a 
caution. Soon after I was settled, I deter- 
mined to employ a certain portion of my 
income for charitable purposes. Including 
what I spent on David’s account, I rather 
exceeded the sum which I had resolved to 
spend the last year, and I do not at all regret 
it. Money is of little worth for any other 
use than the doing of good.” 


It was a peculiar providence of God, 
we may believe, which brought to visit 
friends at Augusta, the summer after Mr. 
Tappan was ordained, Miss Winthrop 
of Boston, — Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple 
Winthrop, — who two years afterwards 
became his wife ; and who, by the gentle- 
ness and sweetness of her character as a 
woman and a Christian, by her prayer- 
fulness and participation with him in 
Christian efforts, and by bringing to him 
a large increase of pecuniary resources, 
and uniting with him in consecrating all 
to Christ, contributed so largely to his 
usefulness and happiness. 

She was the eldest child of Hon. 
Thomas L. Winthrop. A remarkable 
train of circumstances had issued in her 
conversion some years before. Not then 
satisfied with the ministrations of Dr. 
Gardiner, of the Episcopal Church, with 
which her family were connected, drawn 
somewhat for a time to Dr. Channing as a 
more devoted man, but not finding him a 
dispenser of the full gospel as her heart 
craved it, she had come to make the Old 
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South her spiritual home, and to be on 
intimate terms with Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
tington. She had also associated herself 
with Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Mason, and 
others, who composed the memorable 
praying-circle that met from week to 
week in times when there were compar- 
atively few to pray. Mr. Tappan became 
acquainted with Miss Winthrop during 
her visit at Augusta. As he wrote after 
her death in 1860, 


“She was singularly beautiful and lovely 
in her appearance, deportment, and spirit; 
modest, simple in dress and manners, but 
intelligent and social; of decided piety, and 
eminently spiritual.” 


He saw her afterward at President 
Appleton’s at the College Commence- 
ment, and again in Boston in October, 
but did not ask her hand until February, 
1814. They were married on the 7th 
day of the following June. 

They lived at first in their “own hired 
house.” Afterward they built one for 
themselves, of which they took posses- 
sion in 1816. Here six of their seven 
children were born to them; and after 
many years of happy family life, they 
left it only for the mansion above. They 
did not, however, count the dwelling in 
the supreme sense their own. They 
remembered the injunction to show hos- 
pitality without grudging. With her 
retiring nature, our mother would doubt- 
less have preferred less company, espe- 
cially during the earlier years of their 
married life; a less public home, so to 
speak. But she ever received kindly 
those who came, and did everything that 
lay in her power for their comfort. The 
society of some she greatly enjoyed. 
It was impossible that there should not 
be those also whom he was specially 
glad to entertain beneath his roof. 
But he was cordial to all. No mem- 
ber of his family ever saw an ungra- 
cious expression upon his face, or heard 
him utter an impatient word, no matter 
who came, or how many, or in what quick 
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succession guest followed guest. It 
always seemed a real pleasure to him 
when some new candidate appeared for 
the hospitalities of his dwelling. Prof. 
Shepard, in his characteristic way, speaks 
of “that capacious heart which seemed 
ever ready to take the whole State into 
his house.” He questions also whether, 
in respect to “the quantity and variety 
of strangers entertained, there can be 
found a parallel in all New England.” 

His hospitality is thus described by 
Mr. Webb: 


‘‘His large house was always open, and it 
might be added with but little exaggeration 
of the truth, always full. His hospitality was 
another form of his cheerful, Christian benev- 
olence. No amount of company disturbed 
his equanimity, neither was any visit consid- 
ered unseasonable. He could allow himself 
to be called from his study on Saturday after- 
noon, when in the midst of his sabbath morn- 
ing’s sermon, to entertain for three long hours 
some brother minister and his wife who 
needed rest and refreshment in their jour- 
ney; and neither these guests, nor any mem- 
ber of his household, could discern by any 
word or sign that this interruption was not 
considered a providential favor. He was a 
Christian nobleman in his hospitality. His 
benignant face was perfectly radiant with 
pleasure when his dining-room table was ex- 
tended to its utmost capacity, and three or 
four children driven to an extempore side- 
board against the wall.” 


Young men were received, also, grat- 
uitously into the family, to be fitted for 
college or the ministry. Several teach- 
ers in succession of a private school in 
town, of whom the present Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Soci- 
ety was one, found a home there; men 
whom Dr. Tappan was active in procur- 
ing, and who, he took care as far as 
possible, should be men of decidedly 
Christian character. 

Early after his own settlement at 
Augusta, he induced his eldest brother, 
Enoch, to settle there also, as a physi- 
cian. The latter was never married ; 
was for several years an inmate of his 
brother’s house; and, until his death in 
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1847, was daily with him mofe or less. 
A sore throat, which disabled the minis- 
ter for a couple of sabbaths in February, 
1813, called the physician’s professional 
skill into requisition; but he had few 
other occasions to avail himself of it in 
his own person. His brother’s society, 
however, constantly did him good like a 
medicine, — was a tonic often of the hap- 
piest sort. There was strong attachment 
and sympathy between them. Both were 
men of culture; both Cambridge men; 
both men of strong common sense ; both 
men of accuracy in their scholarship. 
The older was more literary in his turn 
of mind, more mirthful. He was some- 
what versed in several of the tongues of 
both Northern and Southern Europe. 
Don* Quixote and Moliére were among 
his favorite books. No one could tell a 
story better. No one could write a more 
easy, sprightly, and entertaining letter. 
No one could describe things, as he had 
seen them, more happily. The daily 
society of such a brother contributed 
greatly to Dr. Tappan’s enjoyment, and 
to his mental health and freshness. 
Through this brother, also, he could daily 
feel, in more senses than one, the pulse 
of the place. After the lapse of some 
years also, to his great joy, his brother 
became a decidedly Christian man, an 
officer of the Church, and a valuable 
helper in Christian efforts. Soon after 
his conversion, the two brothers per- 
suaded their mother and sister to remove 
to Augusta, where they remained while 
they lived; the former dying in 1831, and 
the latter in 1858. Dr. Tappan was a 
man of warm family affections, was assid- 
uous in all filial and fraternal offices, and 
had his reward in the affection of which 
as a son and brother he was the object. 
From an early period of his life, the hopes 
of the whole family seem to have cen- 
tred very muchin him. They found him 
a strong staff to lean upon, and he out- 
lived them all. The older brother and 
the sister appeared to regard him, not 
simply for his kindness to them, but for 
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his intrinsic exellence of character, with 
feelings almost if not quite reverential. 

In his own household he established 
and enforced family law, but was an affec- 
tionate father. In our younger years, 
his children as well as others stood some- 
what in awe of him. He was not in the 
habit of conversing as familiarly with us 
as some fathers do with their children. 
He used to say that he had not the 
power. But at times he unbent, and 
sported gayly with us, hearty and whole- 
souled in this as in everything. He 
shared our mother’s desires for our 
conversion ; instructed us faithfully and 
jointly with her in the many indescriba- 
ble methods of conscious and unconscious 
influences; made the ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon our minds, that religion is the 
supreme thing. As we grew older, he 
became more our companion. It was a 
great joy to him to see one after another 
of his children professedly entering the 
narrow way, till, several years before his 
death, all had come to be in the Christian 
Church. One of his daughters, after a 
sickness, years in duration, died in 1848, 
at the age of twenty-four. He was a 
model of thoughtful and gentle kindness 
in his treatment of her, as also, at a later — 
period, of the wife of his youth, in the 
feeble health of her last years. 

He was a man of a buoyant temper- 
ament. He bore large burdens without 
seeming to feel their weight. He seldom 
had an absent, abstracted air, unless 
directly engaged in reading or writing, 
when he showed often a’ power of ab- 
straction quite remarkable. But in his 
family —in social intercourse generally 
—he was genial; he laughed heartily 
when his brother or any one else told 
a good story; he took part in all that 
was going on. He talked a good deal 
himself, though never exactly a forward 
talker. In the latter years of his life, 
it was his evident desire to have a genial 
atmosphere around him,—to entertain 
his children and others with pleasant 
conversation. 
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He greatly enjoyed music. His wife 
had been taught it by the best masters ; 
and, even in her later years, could run 
over the keys of a piano-forte with a 
rapidity, grace, and “cleanness” of 
touch, not possible to every young lady. 
Her voice also had been cultivated. His 
musical advantages had been fewer. He 
read the musical score with less ease. 
But he had a musical ear and a noble 
voice. He loved to sing. He loved to 
sing with his wife. They sang together 
—after the guests were gone — their 
own wedding hymn. Some of my most 
hallowed remembrances go back to the 
hymns they sang together before yet 
their children had learned to sing with 
them. As the children came to mingle 
their voices with the parents’, of course 
he enjoyed the songs of Zion all the more, 
and had them make a part of the daily 
family worship. Often he led the singing 
of the conference meeting; and not infre- 
quently his voice would be heard min- 
gling somewhat prominently with the 
singing of the sanctuary, and of the 
more public religious occasions at which 
he was present. 

He was fond of reading aloud. His 
reading in private, as also his public 
reading of the Scriptures and of hymns, 
was often very happy. He had quick 
appreciation of the sublime portions of 
the Bible, of the sweeter and nobler 
hymns, and of the finer passages in 
secular literature. 

In his study, for his instruction and 
entertainment, he surrounded himself 
with books. The leading religious news- 
papers and magazines he always took, 
and read attentively. He had a keen 
interest in looking through even the 
lighter and more ephemeral volumes 
which excited popular attention. This 
was one way in which he kept up with 
the times: and the profounder works, ap- 
pearing now and then, he knew how to 
master ; the best he thoroughly digested. 


‘He did not cease to be,” says Dr. Adams, 
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“even in Ris days of busiest out-of-door ac- 
tivity, a diligent reader, if not in the highest 
sense of the word a student. He kept up 
remarkably with the literature of the day. 
Abroad as well as at home, in the stage- 
coach, in the rail-car, everywhere, he was 
reading. At my own house, I have often left 
him at night reading, and found him reading 
in the morning. The Bible he studied; its 
facts, its sentiments, its identical words, the 
various explanations of distinguished bibli- 
cal scholars on difficult passages, most abun- 
dantly stored up in his most retentive and 
ever-ready memory.” 


He was the head of his household till 
he died; not so much in the sense of 
authority as of moral and spiritual 
headship. The palm of energy, of cour- 
age, of wisdom, was cheerfully conceded 
to him. He was the earliest riser, the 
hardest worker ; the last to agitate the 
question whether that could be done 
which needed to be done, no matter how 
unpropitious the circumstances or great 
the obstacles. Says Mr. Webb, 


“Dr. Tappan possessed a perfect physical 
organism ; and, living temperately and regu- 
larly, enjoyed almost uninterrupted health. 
He was able to perform an amount of daily 
labor, physical and intellectual, and to endure 
a degree of exposure and privation, which 
would break down almost any of our young 
men in a single year. Even up to seventy 
years ‘his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.’ It was interesting to see with 
what a smile of conscious strength he would 
hear the restraining arguments of his family, 
and still continue the preparations to meet 
his appointment, or commence his journey. 
He had, too, a kind of sympathy with the 
elements; never allowing summer’s rain nor 
winter’s snow to detain him at home, or 
daunt his purpose.” 


Yet one of the beautiful things about 
him was that he never made his own 


power of working, or conscience of work, ° 


arule for others. In this respect he was 
one of the most considerate and indul- 
gent of fathers, or, it may be added, of 
bishops. 

Though no man ever loved his home 
better, no one ever enjoyed temporary 
absences and journeyings more. 
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In the years of his secretaryship of 
the Maine Missionary Society, he perhaps 
sometimes felt that he had journeying to 
do in excess. But, generally speaking, 
he travelled with a peculiar zest. He 
was diligent in his attendance upon pub- 
lic occasions, because he loved to be 
present. They kept his mind fresh, and 
his heart warm. He loved to gather up 
the intelligence they furnished in respect 
to the fortunes of the Saviour’s kingdom. 
He loved to see his brethren, and con- 
verse with them. Of course, he loved 
also to aid all he could in every good 
word and work. But he greatly enjoyed 
changing the scene from time to time, 
seeing men and things, going to the larger 
cities, looking up old friends, hearing now 
and then some Everett or Webster in a 
great speech, and sowing spiritual seed 
beside all waters. He always came back 
with a mind enriched, a heart enlarged ; 
and out of the treasure-house of his re- 
tentive memory, in which he had stored 
up things to profit others, he would bring 
a great variety of interesting matter. He 
got through life without going to Europe. 
He never needed to go on account of 
his health. It is not known that he ever 
felt any special desire to go. The long- 
est journey that he ever took was to 
some of the remoter Western States, in 
1856, partly as a delegate to ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies in that quarter. 


“He who largely rendered was not slow 
to seek hospitality in his journeyings. I 
think,” says Mr. McKenzie, “he would 
hardly have been happy in staying at a 
public house in a town where he had been 
before. It would have seemed to him to be 
doing violence to Christian hospitality.” 


He never would stop at a tavern if he 
could help it. He wanted to be with 
Christian friends, in a Christian dwell- 
ing, and confided in their readiness to 
receive him. Prof. Shepard says, “ He 
could be at home in the humblest.” 

It is doubtful if he could ever, until 
the weakness and weariness of his very 
last days came over him, make himself 
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an old man. He evidently did not 
like the epithet overmuch, even when 
changed into Father Tappan, or the 
venerable Dr. Tappan. He was “one 
of the few,” says Professor Shepard, 
“ whom, though he stood before you in 
all the physical marks of age, you could 
not in your thought make an old man.” 
He grew young as he grew old; grew 
in the power of a kindly and sympathetic 
adapting of himself to all classes and 
companies. “ Young men, young minis- 
ters, took his hand, not as of a father, 
but a brother. There was a mellowing 
and freshening of spirit and character.” 
He could be almost a child with children. 
In the good and noble sense, he was 
becoming more and more a child. 

But these journeyings, and all these 
multiplied activities, were at length to 
cease. An accident which occurred during 
an afternoon drive to Hallowell, in Sep- 
tember, 1862, impaired his vital powers 
beyond recovery, although he seemed, 
after a time, to rally from the effects of 
it, and accomplished, perhaps, the usual 
amount of official and unofficial work the 
following winter, spring, and summer. 
He attended the annual meeting of the 
Maine Miss. Soc., at Biddeford, in June, 
and read his report; the Anniversary of 
the Bangor Seminary in July; Com- 
mencement at Bowdoin, in August ; the 
meeting of the American Board, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y.,in October But he was seri- 
iously enfeebled before he went to this 
last, and still more so when he came home. 
He kept at work, however; among other 
things attending the meetings of some 
County Conferences, and participating 
in the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the first sabbath in November, to 
the church of which he had so long been 
the pastor. 

But labor was becoming at length a 
burden. His missionary letters, even, 
it was hard for him to write. Appetite 
and strength were failing. Short walks 
exhausted him. From December fifth 
he was confined to his room ; and though 
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sitting up a part of every day until the 
nineteenth, and attending to the business 
of his secretaryship with the help of an 
amanuensis, he was evidently growing 
weaker and weaker. His mind was clear, 
his memory unfaltering ; but it evidently 
cost him an effort to think and to speak; 
and for the first time in his life he ex- 
cused himself from friends who desired 
to see him. 

In the earlier stages of this weakness 
he perceived, in some measure, what 
was taking place, and spoke of his im- 
pressions. As the process went on, the 
conviction grew within him that he 
should not recover. And now he was 
“in a strait betwixt two,” but rather 
preferred to live and work, if such were 
the will of Him whose he was, and whom 
he served. He said so to his children 
one evening a week before his death, 
commenting at some length upon Paul’s 
words, and expressing the belief that the 
apostle desired, on the whole, to “re- 
main,” and not depart. At another time, 
speaking of the uncertainties of his case, 
he said that he was calm in view of them, 
—sure that God would do right; not, 
however, entirely without misgivings as 
to his preparation to stand in his pres- 
ence, he saw so much short-coming in 
his life. To the remark, that, if he had 
fulfilled all righteousness, he would have 
no need of Christ, he replied, that that 
was true, and there was certainly no 
other foundation for him but Christ. 
He desired to cast everything else away, 
and rest solely on that foundation. Its 
sufficiency, he said, he felt assured of; 
his only doubt was whether he had built 
upon it. He had many hymns sung to 
him: “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” “Not all the blood of beasts,” 
etc., etc. Once he specially desired the 
penitential psalm sung, “Show pity, 
Lord; O Lord, forgive.” This seemed 
rather to express his prevailing state of 
mind. Once when food was brought to 
him, and he spread forth his hands and 
invoked God’s blessing before partaking 
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of it, as always, the words with which, 
in plaintive and feeble tones, he began, 
were, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
The last Sunday night of his life, he said 
there were many things he would like to 
say. Being asked, “Is there anything 
specially upon your mind?” he replied, 
“I wish to bear my testimony to the truth, 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
which I have preached!” “ You hope 
this gospel has been the wisdom and 
power of God to the salvation of your 
soul?” “Yes!” On the following morn- 
ing, during an hour of full consciousness, 
and of affectionate conversation with his 
family, there was a sort of transfiguration 
of his benignant face, that they can never 
forget. “It was asif the door of heaven 
opened a little then, and a ray of glory 
stole out, and, some hours before the 
time, fell on that pale, worn face, so 
exceeding bright was it.” Words that 
he spoke, also, seemed to indicate that 
Christ was near. 

' “Js Jesus near to you, papa?” “ Yes, 
very near. Jesus can make a dying 
bed . . . Godis good . . . Godhas been 
very good to me .. . What a precious 
Saviour!” “You are going to heaven, 
to be with mother and Catharine; and 
we all hope to come to you.— Your 
grandchildren love you very much.” “I 
love them very much, and hope they 
will give their hearts to the Saviour, and 
come to heaven; and J think they will,” 
with great emphasis. “You are almost 
home. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” <A beautiful smile lighted 
up his face. 

He died on Tuesday, December 22d. 
He was ‘buried on Christmas-day, the 
25th. “This wise man,” also, as was 
said at his funeral, having “ bowed at the 
babe’s cradle with his gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh.” 


“There has been no such funeral in Au- 
gusta. As the procession moved from his 
residence to the great meeting-house, filled 
with citizens, and from the meeting-house, 
in which his voice had been heard with cer- 
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tain sound for half a century, to the grave, 
the waiting bells in all the steeples broke 
the solemn silence, giving measured and 
mournful utterancs to the respect and grief 
of a bereaved city.” 


He sleeps in the cemetery at Augusta, 
by the side of her whom he loved so 
well; and his daughter, mother, brothers, 
sister, near. 


‘Tt almost seems to me that Maine is buried 
in his grave. He was so associated in my 
mind with all its highest interests and with 
its religious, which is its only true life, that I 
cannot realize that it survives his departure. 
The more I knew, the more I honored and 
loved him. When I went to the Kennebec, 
twenty-six years ago, a stranger in a strange 
land, he was a father to me; and yet of such 
a youthful, genial, and sunny spirit, that he 
was no less an associate and brother. Inever 
can cease to remember with gratitude and 
pleasure his kind interest and counsels. If I 
had been his own son, he could not have been 
more tender, thoughtful, and true. And how 
many ministers once young, and yet young, 
can bear the same testimony to his kindness 
and worth! Indeed, it was his nature to do 
good and be good to all men. I have often 
said, and said because I believed, that he was 
the most unselfish and truly disinterested 
man it was ever my fortune to meet. And 
then he was so wise, too, in all his methods of 
doing good, — wise in the worldly sense, and 
wiser in the spir@al. What resources of 
human and divine knowledge! how familiar 
with all subjects, books and men! I used often 
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to say, that in our associations he would crit- 
icise a performance more ably and fairly, 
asleep than any other member of it could 
awake. Such a mind, united with such a 
heart, could not make him other than the 
noblest and best of men. In labors he was 
more abundant than almost any man I ever 
knew, at home and abroad, in season and out 
of season. And where is the village or city, 
in the broad State of his adoption, where his 
works of faith and labors of love do not 
remain to testify to his fidelity and love? 
And while Maine stands, their influence and 
sweet savor will continue.® 
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Nore.— What is said on page 140, concerning 
the grounds on which it was agreed to proceed to 
the ordination, was written with some impres- 
sions since proved incorrect. The Church at 
Augusta took explicit action against the views of 
the pastor elect; voting unanimously that the 
call, on their part, was grounded on the expecta- 
tion that he would administer the Christian ordi- 
nances in the old way; that this was the way 
that ought to be followed; and that they could 
acknowledge no right of pastoral negative upon 
their decisions, — this last being one of the points 
that had been discussed in the conference. ‘ Still, 
for some reason, the proceedings with reference 
to the ordination were not arrested. There is an 
unwritten history in the case, which cannot now, 
perhaps, after the death of one of the parties, and 
almost all the persons who constituted the other 
— quite all the Church — be fully ascertained. To 
all appearance, the parties were content to assume 
the relations of pastor and people, and brave, 
on both sides, whatever risks were connected 
with an unreconciled difference of opinion and 
principle. 
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As thou these ashes, little Brook, wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 


Into main ocean they, this deed accursed 

An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 

How the bold Teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 

By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed. 
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INSUFFICIENT AND DEFECTIVE MINISTRY. 


BY REY. M. K. CROSS, TIPTON, IOWA, 


One of the most eminent and honored 
servants of Christ, lately gone to his rest, 
mournfully regretted, near the close of 
his life, his incomplete fulfilment of the 
duties of the pastorate. One of the fore- 
most of our living preachers, on a care- 

. ful review of his ministry, confessed to 
have been consciously insufficient and 
defective; and adds, that this conscious- 
ness was a greater trial to him than all 
the accusations of those who thought they 
saw in his writings serious errors, and 
speculations of a dangerous tendency. 

If a pastorate so conspicuously faith- 
ful as that of John Angell James was 
painfully incomplete in his own estima- 
tion; if a ministry, which yielded such 
golden fruit as the “Sermons for the 
New Life,” was, in the author’s esteem, 
“ consciously insufficient and defective ;” 
it would seem to be a pertinent inquiry, 
whether or not all our ministries are not 
very imperfect, and whether we ought 
not to be more deeply conscious of it 
than we are. 

Judged by the true standard, — the 
ministry of Jesus and his apostles, — 
there are but few, if any, complete min- 
isterial examples. There is often great 
insufficiency in this regard, of which the 
agent is not conscious. Itis a great thing, 
therefore, and the first step towards 
amendment, to be truly conscious of our 
defections. This we may attain by 
deliberate and prayerful comparison of 
our ministry with that of Paul, of Bax- 
ter, Doddridge, McCheyne, and others, 
who have been eminently wise to win 
souls. Not that every one who has been 
less successful than they has been ne- 
cessarily an unfaithful steward. Other 
talents and qualities besides fidelity con- 
spired to give them success; talents 
bestowed upon few in equal measure 


with them. Yet God has sometimes put 
great honor upon small talents, when 
they have been wholly given to the work. 
“Tf there be anything on earth which is 
truly admirable,” says Dr. Arnold, “ it is 
to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferi- 
ority of natural powers when they have 
been honestly and zealously cultivated.” 
And we know who hath said, “ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence. 

Three chief causes of incompleteness 
in ministerial character and work may 
be named. 

1. Want of health. 

Let the intellectual character and 
accomplishments be of the highest order, 
and the sincerity of aim and of conse- 
cration be without defect; if the body 
be unsound, especially if it be the seat 
of nervous and gastric disorders, the 
soul will be fettered and among lions. 
Its energy will flag or be divided, and 
its work will not be perfect. 
diseases which seem to help clearness of 
intellect, and at least not to hinder spir- 
itual aspirations. The almost incredible 
labors of Calvin, Baxter, and others who 
were in frail health, show this. But how 
many more are fettered and dragged 
down all their days with an oppressive 
load which no advantages of talent or 
culture can possibly surmount ! 
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Good physical training becomes, there- 
fore, a positive demand of the ministry. 
And we may properly expect in due 
time, as the fruit of the increased atten- 
tion now paid to this branch of educa- 
tion, a race of ministers that shall pos- 
sess, with far greater intellectual culture, 
at least equal muscular vigor with those 
who in former days managed their farms 
during the week, and their spiritual fields 
on the sabbath. 

2. Want of thorough intellectual and 
practical training. 

In the word training, we include fur- 
niture as well as discipline. One needs, 
to an effective ministry not only logical 
development, but large material with 
which, and upon which, to exercise his 
powers. 

Not many have ail this. Some have 
more discipline than knowledge, others 
more knowledge than discipline. Few 
are well and evenly balanced. 

But, where there is balance between 
the furniture and discipline of the intel- 
lect, there may be, there often is, a seri- 
ous want of practical wisdom. Theolog- 
ical students in many of our seminaries 
are expected to apply their lessons, when 
the time comes for active labor, without 
any previous experiment. Most unrea- 
sonably expected; for in what other 
department of life is such a course pur- 
sued? The teacher is required, by the 
best modern methods, to practise as well 
as learn; to develop and strengthen him- 
self by direct efforts in the line of his 
contemplated business; and not merely 
to accumulate a mass of instruction from 
another, to be used by and by, if so he 
can. “Not simply the material of instruc- 
tion, and the best methods of commu- 
nicating it, are supplied theoretically to 
the teacher, but he is required, in the 
proper training schools, to put into prac- 
tice day by day that which he receives, 
and just as he receives it.” ? 
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Herein the method of studying the- 
ology with regular pastors has an 
undoubted advantage over the theologi- 
cal seminarids; for while the latter afford 
little opportunity for practical illustra- 
tion and experiment, the former is rich 
in opportunities of this kind. The mind 
and heart of a devoted young man 
demand, as a condition of health and 
expansion, some active labor along with 
his protracted course of study. We 
well remember how certain young men 
at Andover were wont, of their own 
promptings, to go out into neighbor- 
hoods about the seminary, and get up 
meetings and sabbath schools in which 
to exercise their spiritual gifts. We 
rejoice that our own beloved theological 
seminary at Chicago has adopted the 
plan of blending the practical and experi- 
mental with the theoretical in the process 
of training for the ministry. Let it be 
faithfully carried out, and one prominent 
source of insufficiency in the ministry 
will be removed. 

3. Want of hearty consecration to the 
work of the ministry. 

This is doubtless the chief cause of 
failure in the ministerial office. If the 
heart be right, and replenished daily from 
the fountain-head, it will either find or 
make a way to accomplish its desire. 
No light impediment will be suffered to 
stand between it and the object of its 
love. Paul had “a thorn in the flesh,” 
a real and serious obstruction to his per- 
fect freedom and most eminent success. 
But, by the might of a true and full con- 
secration, he was enabled to surmount 
all difficulties, and labor more abundantly 
than they all; yet not he, but the grace 
of God which was with him. So, “by 
the grace of God,” will this wholeness 
of heart in every case make up largely 
for defects of health, of training, and 
other talents, which are nevertheless most 
highly desirable auxiliaries in the good 
work. “We charge the ill-nature of the 
world, more often than justice requires, 
to some fault of temperament ; but there 
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is no temperament that would not be 
quieted and evened by the fulness of 
God.” 

Paul gloried in his infirmities, that the 
power of Christ might rest upon him. 
If that were an essential condition of 
receiving this divine power, then ought 
we all to rejoice in whatsoever humiliat- 
ing and painful circumstances might 
contribute most largely to such a result. 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 

And yet I whisper, “‘ As God will!” 

And in its hottest fire hold still. 

He kindles for my profit, purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand; 

And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master hand: 

So I say, praying, ‘“‘ As God will!” 

And hope in him, and suffer still. 4 


Robert Murray McCheyne was not a 
man of remarkable talents, and he was 
often in frail health; but he was an 
eminently holy man, coveting earnestly 
the best gifts, and was blessed in a very 
uncommon degree in his ministry. “I 
do long,” he says, “ to be free from self, 
from pride, and ungodliness ; and I know 
where to go. Christ is my armory; and 
I go to him to get the whole armor of 
God, the armor of light. My sword and 
buckler, my arrows, my sling and stone, 
all are laid up in Jesus.” “In him we 
are taught,” says his biographer, “ how 
much one man may do, who will only 
press further into the presence of God, 
and handle more skilfully the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and speak more 
boldly for his God.” 

We have a noteworthy instance of an 
earnest soul struggling under the imped- 
iment of a dull and flagging brain, and 
compelling his infirmities to minister 
to his spiritual profit, in one of those 
inimitable hymns of Frederick William 
Faber: 





3 Sermons for the New Life, p. 83. 
‘From the German ef Sturm, 
5 Life Letters and Lectures, pp. 148, 154. 
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I cannot pray; yet, Lord, Thou know’st 
The pain it is to me 

To have my vainly struggling thoughts 
Thus torn away from Thee. 


Ah, Jesus! teach me how to prize 
These tedious hours, when I, 

Foolish and mute before Thy face, 
In helpless worship lie. 


Yet Thou art oft most present, Lord, 
In weak, distracted prayer ; 

A sinner, out of heart with self, 
Most often finds Thee there, 


This spiritual power is attainable, 
measurably, after the others have,passed 
beyond our reach. We may be godly 
men after the days of health are spent, 
and the opportunities of forming efficient 
intellectual habits are gone by. If, thor- 
oughly conscious of our impotence and 
vileness, we imploringly wait on the 
Lord, we shall receive of his fulness, even 
grace for grace, and be enabled to reflect 
His light, with more or less brightness, 
on the path in which we move. 

To this end, therefore, we should res- 
olutely make tributary, not only our pri- 
vate devotions and studies, but our pro- 
fessional gatherings as well, by all the 
help and encouragement which we can 
bring with us and bear away. “Iron 
sharpeneth iron; so aman sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” Paul was 
made glad by the coming of Titus, a 
fellow-laborer in the Master’s vineyard. 
We should strive to be so filled with the 
fulness of Christ, that our coming might 
ever gladden the hearts of our brethren, 
and lend an impulse to every good 
endeavor. We too easily satisfy our- 
selves with mere intellectual preparation. 
We seize, perhaps too eagerly, the free- 
dom of our social interviews for pur- 
poses of recreation, and not enough to 
quicken our sense of high responsibility. 
We need, and must have, recreation. 
But we need also, and should never for- 
get it, to be so “filled with the Spirit ” 
as not to fulfil any unhallowed desire. 
Especially should all bitterness and 
wrath, and all undue levity of speech and 
demeanor, be put away from the minis- 
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ters of Christ; while meekness, gentle- 
ness, and brotherly love should ever dis- 
tinguish them from men of all other pro- 


fessions and pursuits. “ Let Jesus come 
into your meetings,” said McCheyne, 
“and sit at the head of the table. It isa 
fragrant room when the bundle of myrrh 
is the chief thing there.” “If you have 
not the Spirit of God among you, you 
will have the spirit of the devil. Watch 
against seeking to be greater than one 
another. Above all, abide in Christ, and 
He will abide in you.”® “There is noth- 
ing given us to do,” Says Dr. Bushnell, 
“which He will not help us to do rightly 
and wisely, filling us with a lofty and 





6 Life, etc., pp. 207, 222. 
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fortified consciousness of His presence 
with us in it.”? 

The empty form of godliness must be 
— will be —everywhere supplanted by 
the spiritual power of an indwelling 
Christ. Our commerce, our civilization, 
our politics and law, our literature, phi- 
lanthropy, and Christianity, — all wait 
for the larger effusion of the Spirit of 
Christ upon the ministry and the 
churches, thence flowing down upon and 
diffusing itself through all other instru- 
mentalities, till the whole shall be leav- 
ened, and Christ himself shall be “ all 
and in all.” 





7 Sermons, p. 47. 





THE CHURCH MANUAL. 


BY REV. DANIEL WIGHT, JR., ASHBURNHAM, MASS, 


Tue compiler of the documents sub- 
mitted below, having been recently in- 
stalled the first pastor of a Church lately 
organized, found the brief records in an 
imperfect and somewhat confused state, 
mingled with a previous organization, 
and nearly destitute of any standing 
rules by which to secure order and a 
well-organized, working Church. Havy- 
ing had some’ experience in the ministry, 
he had learned the utility and necessity 
of system, in order to secure efficient labor 
and prosperity, and consequently sought 
the needful remedy. 

He found it, however, no easy task to 
arrange at once a perfect system — such 
as would secure all that might be essen- 
tial, and yet not involve the subject with 
too complex machinery. The singing, 
Sabbath School, temperance, and various 
missionary and other benevolent and 
moral objects, all need the care and 
oversight of the Church, as the great cen- 
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tral organization for promoting these and 
kindred. objects; or neglected by the 
Church, she will fail in a measure to ac- 
complish her desired end. To have asep- 
arate organization for each would prove 
cumbersome, while some departments 
might be neglected or fall into injudi- 
cious hands, and thus hinder rather than 
promote the general cause for which a 
Church is organized. 

In looking over some thirty Church 
manuals on hand, great diversity was 
noticed, and also a general meagreness 
in almost every department. If such be 
the general state of things throughout 
our churches, it is not surprising that 
there is so much laxity of Church disci- 
pline, and want of intelligent, efficient 
abor among the membership. Simpli- 
city may be carried to such a degree, as 
to accomplish little or nothing, — beside 
the mere formality of Church organiza- 
tion, — by failing to point out any course 
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of Christian duty, of personal effort and 
improvement. 

A Church manual should contain some- 
thing more than the Articles of Faith 
and Covenant, with a list of its officers 
and members. It should be prefaced 
with a very brief but suitable historical 
sketch of the Church, and then, following 
the Articles of Faith and Covenant, sev- 
eral items of instruction and guidance, 
as submitted below, for frequent perusal, 
with a complete list of all its members 
from the beginning, date of admission 
and removal, manner of it, with other 
needful explanations, ages of the de- 
ceased, etc. The most comprehensive 
and yet properly condensed well-ar- 
ranged plan of this last item is still a 
desideratum both for our Church records 
and manuals. 

A model Church manual, embracing 
each department, would be of great 
value, and might, for substance, be con- 
densed into an article for the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. This imperfection and 
confusion, now so common, should be 
removed, as far as possible, both for 
present benefit and future satisfaction. 
The earliest history and records of our 
churches will be hereafter sought with 
deep if not ever-increasing interest, as 
already begins to appear. If it be a 
shame not to know the date of one’s own 
birth and early history, how much more 
so for a Christian Church, destined to 
live, it may be,— we hope it shall live, 
— till the end of the world! 

Other denominations have their com- 
prehensive confessions and Church man- 
uals, in one form or another, that all 
their members may know their belief, 
principles of discipline, ete. But since the 
Congregational churches have in late 
years become so independent, the old plat- 
forms have been virtually laid aside, and 
each Church adopts a few brief Articles of 
Faith and such Covenant as the majority 
may prefer, till very little that is purely 
Congregational is embraced; election, 
perseverance of the saints, and infant 
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baptism, if not other distinctive articles, 
are too often entirely omitted. The 
Confession of Faith of 1680, and the 
earlier Cambridge Platform of 1648, 
have been almost entirely ignored for a 
generation, till it is doubted whether one 
half the present members of our churches 
ever saw either of those ancient docu- 
ments, and yet they are the only general 
declaration of our faith and discipline, 
adopted, as such, by our denomination. 

It may be suggested whether it would 
not be beneficial to the Congregational 
churches to have these ancient docu- 
ments reprinted in some neat and attrac- 
tive form, for general circulation and 
more practical application; or that full 
abstracts of the same be incorporated 
with our Church manuals, with other 
rules of order, and directions for per- 
sonal labors, that each Church member 
may have at hand, as a manual implies, 
a brief synopsis of his “ faith and works,” 
as some guide in promoting the cause of 
Christ. Most persons need some direc- 
tions how they may make most rapid 
progress in the divine life, and so do 
most for Christ—in other words, how 
each may make the most of this short 
life. 

The model Church manual, it is believed, 
should embrace the following divisions. 
I. Historical Sketch of the Church. IL. 
Confession of Faith. III. Church Cov- 
enant. IV. Synopsis of Church Polity 
and Discipline. V. Standing Rules. 
VI. Home Evangelization ‘Plans, VII. 
Hints for Self-Communion. VIII. Com- 
plete list of oficers and members. 

Passing over the first three divisions, 
for some abler hand to model, the next 
division may be expressed thus: 


Part IV. Cuurca Pouity anp 
DISCIPLINE. 


This Church assumes the name Con- 
gregational, as indicating that form of 
Church government believed to be most 
agreeable to the New Testament, and as 
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laid down in the Cambridge Platform, 
a brief synopsis of which is given below 
in the following articles: 

1. A Church consists of a number of 
visible saints, united and bound together 
by a public profession of the Christian 
religion, and by a mutual covenant, to 
maintain religious communion in the 
worship and service of God, and the 
ordinances of the gospel. 

2. Such a company of saints possesses 
all the power which the Lord Jesus 
Christ has given to his Church on earth, 
and is authorized and warranted by 
him, independent of any other body, 
whether civil or religious, to maintain 
and exercise, in his name, the govern- 
ment and discipline which he has estab- 
lished and enjoined by his supreme 
authority in the Holy Scriptures, for the 
preservation of the peace, order, purity, 
and happiness of his Church. 

3. A Church may exist, and has a right 
to act respecting its own interests and 
concerns, previously to the election and 
appointment of its standing officers. 

4. It is the duty and the privilege of 
a Church to choose and appoint its own 
officers, who are bound, when they are 
regularly inducted into their offices, to 
act as the servants of the Church for the 
promotion of its spiritual interests, in 
the duties of their appointment. 

5. The ordinary and necessary officers 
of a Church are ministers and deacons 
(Phil. i: 1); but a Church has a right to 
appoint any of its members to the per- 
formance of any service that may be 
accounted necessary or expedient for the 
advancement of its spiritual interests. 

6. It is the office and duty of a minis- 
ter to preside in the Church, to preach 
the gospel, to administer the Christian 
sacraments, and to labor publicly and 
privately for the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of the souls that are committed 
to his charge. 

7. It is the office and duty of deacons 
to perform any stated or occasional 
service assigned by the Church; and 
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especially to serve the Church at the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
in the communication of their charity, to 
relieve and supply the temporal necessi- 
ties of its needy members. (Acts vi: 
1—6.) 

8. A Church is bound by its covenant, 
and by the Scriptures, to be attentive to 
the conduct and state of all its members, 
to maintain and manifest the spirit of 
Christian affection and sympathy, and to 
watch and labor for the prevention of 
unchristian and disorderly conversation 
and behavior. 

9. If any member of a Church do any 
injury, or give any offence to another 
member, it is his duty to go, without 
delay, to the one whom he has injured 
or offended, and to make a Christian 
acknowledgment and confession of his 
fault, and render satisfaction to his in- 
jured or offended brother. (Matt. v: 
23, 24.) 

10. Whenever any member of a 
Church is guilty of a scandalous offence, 
it is the duty of any other member, who 
has the knowledge of the offence, to go 
directly to the offender, and to proceed 
with him, according to the instructions 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the Gospel 
according to Matt. xviii: 15—-17. (See 
whole chapter.) 

11. None ought to bring a complaint 
against a member of a Church before 
the body, unless they are satisfied that 
there is just cause of complaint, and 
evidence of the offence, nor until they 
have taken the private methods to 
convince and reclaim him. 

12. A Church ought not to receive a 
complaint against a member, unless it 
be brought by two or three, who testify 
that the private methods to reclaim him 
have been taken without success, and 
that he ought to be called to account by 
the Church. (Matt. xviii: 16.) 

13. This Church considers immoral 
conduct, breach of express covenant 
vows, neglect of acknowledged or rela- 
tive duties, and avowed disbelief of its 
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articles of faith, as offences subject to 
the censure of the Church. 

14. A Church ought, by a public sen- 
tence, to excommunicate every offending 
member who persists in his offence, or 
who does not afford evidence of repent- 
ance and reformation, after dealing with 
him according tothe Scriptures. (1 Cor. 
v: 11, 13; Titus iii: 10, 11; 2 Thess. 
iii: 6.) 

15. An excommunicated person may 
not be restored, but upon a reformation 
of his conduct, public confession of his 
sin, and profession of repentance. 

16. It is expedient for a Church to 
obtain the judgment and advice of other 
churches in important and difficult cases, 
by their presence and assistance in a 
council of pastors and delegates. (Acts 
xv: 1—13.) 

17. As psalmody is a very important 
part of divine worship, and an ordinance 
of divine appointment, it is the duty of 
a Church to take proper and faithful 
measures for the decent and devout 
performance of this sacred service. 

18. It is the duty of every Church, and 
of every member of every Church, to 
make constant progress in knowledge, 
holiness, usefulness, and happiness, that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things. Amen. 


Part Y. Sranpine Rvtces. 


1. Persons offering themselves for 
admission to this Church by profession 
shall give satisfactory evidence of regen- 
eration, be examined and approved by 
vote of the Church, and in ordinary cases 
be propounded publicly two weeks pre- 
vious to full admission, when they shall 
make public profession by adopting its 
articles of faith and covenant. If com- 
ing from another Church, they -shall 
bring a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation, adopt the articles of faith 
and covenant, and be received by vote of 
the Church. 

2. Members of this Church, who 
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desire to remove their relation, must 
procure a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to some other evangelical 
Church, near the place where they reside, 
within one year after removal, unless 
they give satisfactory reasons for delay. 

3. Members of other churches, who 
may wish to commune here for more 
than one year, are expected to remove 
their relation to us, unless they shall 
give satisfactory reasons for delay. 

4, The Lord’s Supper shall be admin- 
istered to this Church on the first Sab- 
bath in January, March, May, July, 
September, and November. 

5. The invitation at each communion 
shall be, in substance, as follows: “ All 
members present in regular standing 
from other evangelical churches are cor- 
dially invited to commune with us, on 
this occasion, at the table of our common 
Lord.” 

6. A collection shall be taken up at 
the close of each communion to defray 
the ordinary expenses of the Church, 
the excess to be distributed by the dea- 
cons, at their discretion, among the poor 
members of the Church, if any, and then 
to such other families in the congregation 
as may be most needy, and to report 
their doings at the annual meeting. 

7. The preparatory lecture shall be 
held on the Friday afternoon preceding 
each communion Sabbath. 

8. Regular Church meetings shall also 
be held for devotional exercises, confer- 
ence, and business transactions, on the 
Friday preceding the first Sabbath in 
February, April, June, August, October, 
and December, alternate months — the 
meeting in April to be the annual meeting 
of the Church, when the following offi- 
cers shall be chosen, and reports be made. 

9. A clerk, who shall keep the records 
of all business transactions, and present 
them for approval, at least at each 
annual meeting. 

10. A treasurer, who shall have charge 
of all the moneys and other property 
belonging to the Church, including all 
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benevolent contributions, except that 
raised at communions, and dispense the 
same as directed, and make report at the 
annual meeting, the report having been 
examined and approved by an auditor, 
also chosen annually. 

11. A standing committee of five, who 
shall have the general superintendence 
of the singing, Sabbath School, home 
evangelization, and also codperate with 
the pastor in promoting the order, disci- 
pline, and general welfare of the Church, 
and report their doings, in writing, at 
the annual meeting. All reports to be 
kept on file by the clerk. 

12. The Sabbath School, with Bible 
classes for adults, shall be continued 
through the year, to be organized near 
the first of May, annually, each session 
being not less than thirty minutes, from 
October to May, and forty minutes from 
May to October, to be under the gen- 
eral superintendence of the pastor and 
standing committee, aided by a special 
superintendent, librarian, and teachers. 

13. The monthly concert of prayer for 
missions shall be observed on the first 
Sabbath evening in each month, and 
a collection be taken up from the con- 
gregation at the close of divine service 
on such Sabbaths, to promote such mis- 
sionary or benevolent objects as shall be 
approved. 

14. The concert of prayer for Sabbath 
Schools shall be observed on the second 
Sabbath in each month, when acollection 
may be taken up for the cause. 

15. The Church also recommends a 
general conference and prayer meeting, 
on the remaining Sabbath evenings in 
each month, and also on every Wednes- 
day evening, which all are invited to 
attend. They also recommend a ma- 
ternal association and female prayer 
meetings. 

16. The Church also recommends that 
the services of public worship in the 
sanctuary be commenced fifteen minutes 
to eleven A. M. and at one P.M. from 
the annual Thanksgiving ‘to Fast, and at 
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half-past ten A. M. and half past one 
P. M. the remainder of the year. 

17. This Church shall appoint dele- 
gates to the conference of churches in 
the vicinity. 

18. It is considered the solemn duty 
of members of this Church, in all ordi- 
nary circumstances, to attend with con- 
stancy all the regular meetings of this. 
Church, both for public and social wor- 
ship and also for business; to contribute 
their proper proportion towards the sup- 
port of the Gospel, and also, as the Lord 
shall prosper them, to different charitable 
and benevolent objects. 

19. This Church disapproves the use, 
or sale, of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage, and regards slaveholding, or its 
approval, as sins which they cannot 
fellowship. 

20. These rules may be altered, or 
new ones adopted, at any regular meet- 
ing for business, by a majority of the 
members present, provided said altera- 
tion has been submitted in writing at a 
previous regular meeting. 


Part VI. Home EVANGELIZATION. 


Believing that many professing Chris- 
tians, and even churches, are dying from 
inactivity and moral dyspepsia, and that 
a wide field of important Christian effort 
is lying at every man’s door, sadly neg- 
lected, creating cause for increasing 
alarm to every true patriot as well as 
Christian, as seen in the growing neglect 
of public worship, of spiritual religion, 
and even a common morality, therefore 
we propose and adopt, as a partial 
remedy, the following 


Pian oF HoME EVANGELIZATION. 


1. Statement of its two-fold object. 
(1) External: — to secure as far as pos- 
sible, by kind, persuasive, persevering 
Christian effort, the presence of every 
family, and every soul, of suitable age 
and health, with constancy, in the sanc- 
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tuary, the Sabbath School, and weekly 
prayer meeting. (2) Internal:—to se- 
eure by such efforts, with the divine 
blessing, as many as possible intelligent, 
warm-hearted, consistent Christians. 

2. Means more specific of securing the 
above objects. 

(1). Divide the parish into suitable 
districts, defining the limits of each, and 
appointing a superintendent in each, as 
one of the standing committee. 

(2). Each superintendent to appoint 
visitors and teachers to aid him in the 
following subordinate means; as 

(a). To establish, where advisable, a 
district Sabbath School and prayer meeting, 
inviting the pastor for an occasional lec- 
ture. Thisprayer meeting may alternate 
in several districts, if advisable. 

(b). Christian family visitation monthly. 
Let. the district be subdivided and as- 
signed to the visitors and teachers, who 
with the superintendent shall visit every 
family monthly, conversing and praying 
with each, if circumstances permit, invit- 
ing the negligent kindly to the sanctuary 
and Sabbath School and prayer meeting, 
district or central, distributing tracts, 
papers, good books, and learning the 
condition and wants of all. 

(c). Collect statistics on the following 
items, more or less fully. 

1. How many dwelling houses in your 
district ? 

2. How many families? 

3. How many persons? Males? Fe- 
males ? 

4. Children between five and twenty 
years of age? Under five? 

5. Families neglecting (causelessly) 
public worship ? 

6. Families attending public worship 
elsewhere ? 

7. Children between five and twenty 
years of age in no Sabbath School? 

8. Persons induced to attend public 
worship? Sabbath School? 

9. How many professors of religion ? 
Of what denominations ? 

10. Religious publications taken ? 
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11. How many families maintain family 
worship ? 

12. How many non-professors indul- 
ging a Christian hope? 

13. What other items of interest; as 
cases of sickness, death, or other afilic- 
tion, state of temperance — profaneness 
— Sabbath breaking, war items in 
families, etc., etc. ? 

(8). Let the weekly prayer meeting, 
the last in each month, or quarter, be 
devoted especially to reports on Home 
Evangelization, with prayer and confer- 
ence on the subject, each superintendent 
reporting to the pastor, at least quarterly, 
that he may be as perfectly informed as 
possible as to the condition and wants 
of his whole field. 

The location, size, and condition of 
each field will suggest various modifica- 
tions, as also a few years, or even months, 
of experience. Much will depend on the 
materials at hand, more on the skill by 
which they are directed, but most of all 
on the codperation of the divine Spirit 
and blessing. Keep the hands of labor- 
ers full of tracts, children’s papers, cards, 
etc., and their hearts full of love for 
souls, going forth weeping, as they wisely 
sow the precious seed, and surely they 
“shall come again rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them.” 


Part VII. Hrnts ror SEtLr- 
ComMUNION. 


1. Do I feel the solemnity of my cove- 
nant obligations? Is my life consistent 
with these solemn vows ? 

2. DoI remember that I am not my 
own? that I have been purchased with 
precious blood ? that I have also freely 
given up myself to Christ ? 

8. Do I daily pray in secret and in the 
family, and prayerfully read God’s word? 
and do I enjoy these privileges? or are 
they a burden and task, and often 
neglected ? 

4. Am I living in any known sin, or 
the neglect of any known duty ? 
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5. Do I make daily efforts, relying 
on God, to overcome all sin, and 
grow in every grace? Is my standard 
true perfection, or ordinary Christian 
conduct ? 

6. Am I sacredly honest in all business 
transactions ? punctual in time ? prompt 
in performing all promises ? 

7. Do I speak the truth, in all things, 
in the fear of God? Am Ia conscientious 
Christian ? 

8. Do I remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy? Do I prepare for the Sab- 
bath as I ought, and refrain from all 
unnecessary work, not doing my own 
pleasure ? 

9. Do I attend constantly on the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary? Am I always 
at the Church and prayer meetings, pre- 
pared to enjoy them and share my part ? 

10. Have I inordinate appetites or 
passions, not governed, but governing 
me, at times ? 

11. AmI growing more or less like 
Christ, becoming more or less spiritual 
and faithful as his disciple ? 

12. Am I faithful in watching over 
and praying for my brethren and others ? 
Is brotherly love perfect ? 

13. What is the influence of my exam- 
ple on my brethren? on the world? 
Am I an honor, or reproach, to the 
Church ? 

14. Am I a living, laborious member 
or a dead weight in the Church? Am I 
alive to its honor and prosperity ? 

15. Do I bear my proportion in main- 
taining religious worship, and in sending 
the gospel to the needy ? and do Ido it 
all cheerfully, as God’s steward ? 

16. Do I consider the shortness and 
uncertainty of life? How soon all will 
be over here — doing good and preparing 
for eternity! How solemn an event to 
die! 
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“Search me, O God, and know my 
heart, try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
(Ps. cxxxix: 23, 24.) 


Were I to suggest the form of a cata- 
logue of membership for the records, (a 
more full account being kept in the 
journal), I would arrange as follows: 


Part VIII. CatTALoGueE oF 
MFMBERSHIP. 


1. Pastors. — Name — when and where 
graduated — when ordained or installed 
— when dismissed or died — age. 

2. Deacons.— Name — when chosen 
— when resigned or died — age. 

3. Private Members.—(1). Date of 
admission. (2). Name in full. (3). De- 
scription, as wife, (w); son, (s); or daugh- 
ter, (d), of (4). Date of removal. 
(5.) Manner of removal, as by letter of 
dismission, death, excommunication. (6). 
Age, when removed by death. 

This last item becomes instructive and 
often honorable to our Christianity, as 
illustrated by the following example. 
Twenty-eight Church members, the ma- 
jority of a Church, withdrew some years 
since from the old sanctuary, where a lax 
theology had gained the ascendency. 
The average age of seventeen, at death, 
(being all known to the writer,) was 
seventy-nine years nearly; only two 
having died under seventy, while one 
still survives at ninety-five, and others 
up to the average, or above, thus fulfil- 
ling and enjoying the promises: “The 
fear of the Lord prolongeth days.” 
(Prov. x: 27.) “Thou shalt come to 
thy grave in a full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in his season.” (Job v: 
26.) See also Prov. iii: 2, 16. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE OFFICE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
DENOMINATION. 


BY REV. HENRY M. STORRS, D. D., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THERE are many denominational mem- 
bers in the body of Christ, and all have 
not the same office. 

It is the same Spirit that enriches 
them, but there are varieties of gifts. 
It is the same Lord over them, but there 
are differences of government. The same 
God worketh all in all, but there are 
diversities of operations in their ways of 
advancing his kingdom. 

Human nature, in the single individual 
or single denomination, is not broad 
enough to receive and employ with ful- 
ness, the entire mass of principles in the 
kingdom of God. The well-being of the 
whole is to result from the fidelity of the 
parts. Then shall his whole Church be 
found making highest increase unto the 
edifying of itself, when every injointed 
member supplieth in love its own dis- 
tinctive ministrations. The noble dignity 
of the true Church appears, when, ceas- 
ing to look for it in any one denomina- 
tion, we come to behold all denomina- 
tions in it,—each one able adequately 
to grasp but one or two from its mass 
of principles; able so to body forth but 
one or two elements of its mighty spirit ; 
able to undertake with completeness no 
more than one or two functions of its 
entire office. 

With thoughts like these we propose 
inquiry into the distinctive office allotted to 
the Congregational denomination in the 
Christian body. We approach this topic 
at a most interesting moment. The 
nation is in a furnace, from which, with 
new elements or old elements in greatly 
altered proportions, the molten mass is 
shortly to be poured into new moulds, 
to stiffen for the coming century. When, 
indeed, the world over, have all agencies, 
human or divine, so crowded toward 


conclusions? An hour like this summons 
every corporate embodiment of great 
principles to recognize its place, and 
power, and work. 

It will be understood we are not now 
to speak of those duties which this body 
shares equally with others of the Chris- 
tian faith, but of those which are rather 
peculiar to itself, as they may be dis- 
covered by its antecedents, its distinctive 
principles, and its position. 

Of the radically differing polities, the 
Congregational was perhaps the latest 
fruit of the great Reformation. Was it. 
not the ripest ? Let not this tardiness 
of its retippearance be taken in prejudice, 
but in proof of its superior worth. The 
chief apostle was last called, and as 
“ one born out of due time.” The Pau- 
line Theology was forced to make its 
way in the Church against earlier and 
less perfect conceptions of truth. Estab- 
lished polities of various sort already 
covered Protestant Europe, when the 
“ Separatists” modified afterwards into 
“ Independents,” themselves still later, 
and on American soil, into “ Congrega- 
tionalists,” first appeared in England. 
What reason had they to give for break- 
ing off from pre-existing bodies, and 
bringing another denomination into the 
Protestant family? History furnishes 
interesting answer. ‘The Reformation 
back from Papal results to the primitive 
way, in polity as in doctrine, required 
successive steps for its complete accom- 
plishment. The distance was too great 
for a single stride. Taking England for 
example, the first steps resulted in the 
Anglican body; the second in the Non- 
conformist; the third, in the Indepen- 
dents. The rulers in Church and State 
first enfranchised themselves from the 
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Pope. The common clergy then sought 
to enfranchise themselves from prelate and 
king. Lastly the people sought to en- 
franchise themselves from the usurped 
claims of the common clergy as well. 
King and bishop stood for crown and 
Church against Rome. Non-conforming 
Puritan stood for “ parity of the clergy” 
against bishops. But Independents stood 
against all for the parity of the whole 
body. This polity thus reippears, not 
as the gradual formation of prelatical 
power like the Romish; not as deter- 
mined on by royal passion and shaped 
by royal will, like the Anglican; not as 
the creation of an ecclesiastical legislator 
in his cabinet, unconsciously conforming 
his scheme of Church government to.a 
civil aristocracy around him, like the 
Genevese Presbyterian ; but amidst and 
of the common people, without intention 
or forethought on their part, as some- 
thing to which they have been shut up 
by their inward necessities, and brought 
by the Spirit of God, as that reiiction, 
last and final in the series (and the only 
one of popular origin and purpose), 
against all the despotic and aristocratic 
elements in the medieval hierarchies. 
This is the only radically distinctive pol- 
ity ever drawn by Anglo-Saxon mind 
from God’s word, and it was the creation 
of that mind amongst the masses. Out 
of the Scripture it rose before the pray- 
ing souls of the common people in Christ’s 
body. It rose to satisfy that sense 
of freedom, equality, and brotherhood, 
engendered in them of God. 

The record runs, that “toward the 
close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ” — that 
initial point in modern liberty — “a poor 
people in the north of England, enlight- 
ened by the word of God, being pres- 
ently scorned by the profane, and their 
ministers urged with the yoke of sub- 
scription, were led to see further; to 
discern that beggarly ceremonies were 
monuments of idolatry, and that the 
lordly power of the prelates ought not 
to be submitted to. Many of them, 
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therefore, whose hearts the Lord had 
touched with heavenly zeal for his truth, 
resolved, whatever it might cost, to shake 
off the anti-christian bondage, and, as the 
Lord’s free people, to join themselves by 
a covenant into a Church estate in the 
gospel. Renouncing all obedience [in 
things spiritual] to human authority, 
they asserted for themselves ”— “poor 
people” —‘“an unlimited and never- 
ending right to make advances in truth, 
and to walk in all ways which God had 
made known or should make known to 
them.” 

John Robinson was the second pastor 
of this body of “ the Lord’s free people.” 

Naturally enough, they found little 
sympathy from prevailing politics, pre- 
latic or presbyterial. Those in power 
sought this young child’s life. Warned 
of God, it fled by night to Holland. 
“The Independents were now nearly 
exterminated from England.” What 
Puritans remained were mostly for a 
modified Episcopacy, or a decided Pres- 
byterianism. 

The original body of Independents — 
seed-corn of the denomination — thus 
expelled, are described as “ plebeian,” as 
“carrying their principles among the 
common people,” as “neither gentry nor 
beggars, but a poor people, bred to the 
homely pursuits of husbandry.” Their 
general knowledge and their pecuniary 
means were scanty. In the new world 
they would require more arts than that 
of simple farming. God brought them 
to Holland; that hive of multifarious 
labor apprenticed them for eleven years 
to different mechanic arts, and shut them 
down by hard poverty to be “very dili- 
gent and painful in their callings, wherein, 
at length, they attained comfortable 
conditions.” 

But Holland was not to be their rest. 
So soon as husbandry has thus been sup- 
plemented with skilled labor in mechanics 
and a little capital, the Independent body 
is taken up, borne across the seas, and 
planted at Plymouth. It was to come to 
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self-recognition, to develop its distin- 
guishing principles, and take final shape 
under better conditions than a pre- 
occupied Europe could offer. 

Here, then, on American ground prop- 
erly began its career. It stands alone in 
this. It is, then, the American polity. 
Thoroughly rooted at Plymouth and 
brought to self-acquaintance, it was pre- 
pared to meet the settlers of Salem and 
Boston when arrived, ten years later, as 
the polity “in advance of all others” this 
side the water. Governors Endicott and 
Winthrop, pastors Higgenson and Cot- 
ton, though leaving England with other 
notions, having freely conferred with the 
Plymouth brethren, were fully persuaded 
of its promises, and embraced them. We 
may doubt whether they had so easily 
fallen upon it but for this aid. For that 
early emigration to Massachusetts be- 
longed rather to the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterial parties than to the Independents. 
We find the Presbyterian Baylie, in his 
“ Dissuasives.” (published, A. D. 1645, 
against Independency, i. e. Congrega- 
tionalism), making this record, for exam- 
ple: “Master Cotton —a man of very 
excellent parts— contrary much to his 
former judgment, having fallen into a 
liking of the’ Congregational way, and 
by his great wit and learning having 
refined it, became the. chief instrument 
of drawing to it not only the thousands of 
those who left England, but also, by his 
letters to his friends who abode in their 
country, made it become lovely to many 
who had never before appeared in the 
least degree affected toward it; for, so 
long as he abode in England, he went not 
beyond Cartwright and the Presbyteri- 
ans; with the way of the Separatists he 
was then well acquainted, but declared 
himself against it in print.” Pastor Cot- 
ton had been a Non-conformist and Pres- 
byterian. So Gov. Winthrop had been 
a conforming Episcopalian, until — in 
the complaining language of this irate 
brother concerning John Cotton, disap- 
pointed that Church extension in his day 
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should have taken such a turn —“ he 
did taste of the New England air, when 
he fell into so passionate an affection with 
the religion he found there, that inconti- 
nent he began to persuade it with more 
zeal and success than before he had 
opposed it.” Would it not be well if 
some of her wandering children might 
taste again this New England air? Sim- 
ply “ Non-conformists” as they mostly 
were then, the leading men about Massa- 
chusetts Bay might easily have adopted 
Presbyterianism or a modified Episco- 
pacy as did most of their friends left 
behind; but when consulting as to their 
new tabernacle, a more desirable pattern 
was showed them in the mount at Ply- 
mouth. We may thank God for the 
effect of pre-occupation of the ground 
by one decided Congregational Church 
upon the subsequent ecclesiastical and 
civil history of New England and of the 
world. In various external conditions 
those later comers were diverse from 
that body of the Lord’s “ free” but poor 
people whose planting.and training had 
been at Plymouth. From a different 
grade in society, many of them were 
men of high endowments, large fortune, 
and the best of education ; scholars well 
versed in the learning of the age; clergy- 
men ranking with the most able in the 
realm. Yet they took counsel of these 
Plymouth brethren ; observed closely the 
working of their polity, comparing it 
with Scripture; caught its spirit, and 
adopted it for themselves. Rejecting 
consolidation, and “establishing their 
religious congregations on the basis of 
external independence” and internal 
equality, they “contracted a passionate 
affection ” for this polity, and so diffused 
it through the later colonies that all New 
England became a unit in its support. 
From thence, well matured, approved 
by its fruits, and arrived at self-under- 
standing, it spread east and west. It 
returned to the lately forbidden soil of 
Old England with a multiplying power 
partly shown by that ingathering of a 











million dollars for Church erection at 
the recent bi-centennial shaking of its 
boughs. It propagated itself westward 
also; in due time sowing its seed — vital 
and prolific — across the land ; until now 
the representatives of twelve or fifteen 
hundred churches of like faith and order, 
beyond the Hudson, gather in annual 
festival with brethren from the New 
England centre, and are no longer re- 
garded, if not as aliens from the com- 
monwealth, yet as living on the farther 
side of Jordan. But, spreading east or 
west, it is a significant fact, that it has 
found not only its home but almost its 
limits, till now, within that race to which 
supremely belongs the craving for free- 
dom, equality and brotherhood. With 
this glance at their movement, we come 
back to the question, What necessity was 
that laid upon our fathers to separate 
from those Christian bodies wherein they 
had been nurtured, and of which they 
had been the godly, peaceable, and, in 
some cases, the honored members? 

Was it dogmatic dissent? Were they 
dissatisfied with the received standards ? 
Could they no longer symbolize with 
adherents of the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
with the Reformed on the continent? 
John Robinson says, “ We acknowledge 
before God and men that we harmonize 
so perfectly with the Reformed churches 
of the Netherlands in matters of reli- 
gion as to be ready to subscribe their 
Articles of Faith, and every one of them, 
as set forth in their Confessions.” 

That venerated standard, the Wesi- 
minister Confession, was it not in its 
dogmatic deliverances joint production of 
Presbyterians and Independents? Was 
it not readily indorsed by New England 
Congregationalists, then in synod at 
Cambridge, as “ very holy, judicious, and 
orthodox, in all matters of faith, (due 
exception being taken to its polity), and 
therefore to be freely consented unto for 
the substance thereof” ? 

If not dogmatic divergence, what was 
that necessity ? It is said, “ They divided 
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on polity and ecclesiastical organization.” 
We are sometimes told that “ there is no 
difference worth sacrifices between their 
system and another; nothing beyond 
trifling matters of government; ques- 
tions of mere structural form.” Forced 
to answer, we ask, But what necessitated 
this new structural form? Was the 
Spirit so straitened as to demand it? 
What set of principles was that, not yet 
distributed, or not yet exemplified, and 
what class of functions belonging to His 
kingdom not yet happily undertaken, 
that a new organization, with all the 
inevitable frictions, must be called into 
being ? 

Analyzing this new polity, we find it 
differing from its predecessors chiefly, if 
not wholly, in respect to the three-fold 
and cognate ideas of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity; liberty to the individ- 
ual, equality to the member, fraternity 
throughout the body; and then, on 
broader scale, mutual independence, 
equality, and fraternal relations among 
the churches. This polity was not pecu- 
liar in limiting membership to the hope- 
fully regenerated ; it was not peculiar in 
providing government and order ; but it 
was peculiar (a) in asserting the sacra- 
ments to belong to the ‘believer, and 
not to the Church; to faith, and not to 
organization; (b) in asserting every par- 
ticular Church to be a society of certain 
of the “Lord’s free people,” joined in 
covenant for specified purposes, and 
under law to none but Him; and unto 
Him, under positive law, to limit govern- 
ment of the member within bounds, 
mutually ascertained at the outset ; unto 
Him under law never to demit adminis- 
tration to the law, as being an act hostile 
to freedom, equality, fraternity; but 
complete for itself in Him, and subject 
in anything to none but Him. This was 
peculiar to the new polity; we do not 
wonder that it found itself opposed by 
monarchies or aristocracies in Church 
and State; for its peculiarity reveals 
with exceeding clearness that the Lord’s 
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free Spirit in his free people was cray- 
ing more than the existing polities 
tolerated. 

Doubtless they too served their ends. 
But not one existed that welcomed that 
Spirit; not one whose creating idea was 
consistent with it; not one but would 
break down in attempting it. This new 
polity was the “structural form” for 
that purpose. Our central text as a 
denomination, our starting point in the 
Scriptures, was it not this? “ Be ye not 
called masters ; for One is your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 
Freedom for the individual ; equality for 
the member ; fraternity throughout the 
body, not in spirit only, but in relations 
also; are they not allthere? Anglicanism 
stood for bishops against a pontiff. Pres- 
byterianism stood for “parity of the 
clergy” against the bishops; but the 
parity of the clergy among themselves 
is by no means identical with the free- 
dom, equality, and fraternity of all the 
members. The Independents were there- 
fore driven to refuse not prelacy only, 
but Presbytery also, if they were all to 
be the Lord’s free people, and secure a 
“structural form” to that end. 

Challenged to submit tosuch authority, 
they fell back upon their word, “ Be not 
ye called Master; we all have one Mas- 
ter; we are brethren. We stand alike 
near to Him. We stand therefore on 
essential equality.” Read their immor- 
tal language: “ Resolved at whatever 
cost to shake off the [anti-Christian] 
bondage, as the Lord’s free people, we 
renounce all obedience to human author- 
ity, asserting for ourselves ”— poor peo- 
ple of the humbler sort —“ an unlimited 
and never-ending right to make advances 
in truth, and to walk in all the ways 
which God hath made known or shall 
make known to us.” ‘There it stands; a 
declaration of independence! More than 
that, a proclamation of emancipation to 
the people of God of every communion ! 

“Who shall make your ministers?” 
was asked of the Pilgrims petitioning 
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from Holland, that liberty in religion 
beyond the seas might be confirmed 
to them under the king’s broad seal. 
Stanchly consistent, they answered at 
the risk of spoiling all, “ We will make 
them ourselves; the making of its minis- 
ters is in the Church.” And so they 
went without other broad seal than God’s 
good hand upon them. How does the 
same tone sound through the farewell 
address of Pastor Robinson: 


“T charge you before God that you follow 
me no further than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. * * * Iam verily 
persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Re- 
formed churches who are come to a period in 
religion, and will go no further than the 
instruments of their reformation. The Lu- 
therans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw: whatever part of his will our 
God has revealed to Calvin they will rather 
die than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 
This is a misery much to be lamented; for 
though they were burning and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not into 
the whole counsel of God, but, were they 
now living, would be as willing to embrace 
further light as that which they first received. 
I beseech you remember—it is an article of 
your Church covenant —that you be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known 
to you from the word of God.” 


But the documents are open and abun- 
dant. In their light, as in that of history, 
this polity seems intended to be a plea 
for freedom, equality, and fraternity. No 
just explanation of its remarkable rise 
can be given but this, that God’s free 
spirit in his people felt constricted in pre- 
existing systems, and therefore created 
this, not for its adherents alone, but to 
pervade all others with its principles. 
We doubt not that in all things of good 
report, that in all principles and fune- 
tions of the Christian kingdom —how- 
ever some of them may be specially 
assigned elsewhere — this denomination 
is also to be partaker. Yet we are not 
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on that account to ignore its having 
received a special charge. 

This distinctive office may appear to 
some as of inferior dignity. But to 
whom has a nobler special trust been 
committed? If we examine the state 
of the world when this word of the Lord, 
“ Call no man master,” came forth asa 
new evangel, to be energized afresh in a 
living polity, to shame down assumptions, 
to roll away despotisms, and make the 
humblest a conscious king and priest 
unto God, invested equally as the high- 
est with rights, franchises, and liberties 
in the city of God, we shall then be able 
to answer whether the body called to 
rescue and to stand for this great por- 
tion of the heritage, in behalf of all that 
profess and call themselves Christians 
for ages to come, was not intrusted with 
a service of more abundant honor. It 
certainly seemed no common trust to 
the great calm minds by which it was 
first apprehended. In it, and for it, they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their little 
goods, and were willing to endure the 
loss of all things. Inspired by it, and 
to open the way for those behind them, 
they gathered the whole sheaf of suffer- 
ings into their bosoms. With a great 
sum did they obtain this freedom, and 
we were free-born. We have known 
nothing of their sacrifices, but it is 
granted to us to spread their principles 
till the whole Chyrch is blessed by them. 

Standing now in presence of the his- 
tory, the distinctive principles, and the 
position thus assigned the denomination, 
we are better prepared to return specific 
answers in two or three directions to our 
main question. 

1. It is peculiarly obligatory upon it to 
invigorate the national life. The life of a 
nation is in its originating ideas. It was 
the triple thought of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, in earthly things that created 
this nation. It is written on the fore- 
front of our history that the grand office 
assigned it in preparing the way for 
Christ’s kingdom was this: to make the 
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world acknowledge and practice that 
triple yet one great thought. The nation 
was drifting away from its office and its 
own life, with so much unity of consent 
as to seem almost beyond salvation. At 
this moment, the swift-descending cur- 
rent suddenly paused upon the brink. 
No momentum already on it, no pressure 
from behind, could prevent even its back- 
ward flow. A power was present to save 
it. Godhad come. He revived the ideas 
in which our national life is hid. The 
strife is deeper than that of armies. The 
nation may conquer, and yet be con- 
quered. Its physical forces shall destroy 
the rebellion, and yet its organic ideas 
perish in the very moment, and even as 
the result of its success. It largely 
belongs to us as a denomination, holding 
a place of power in the land, to provide 
against such a contingency. The nation 
has this claim on us beyond others. 
What part our polity has had in bring- 
ing it to refuse unrighteousness, and thus 
preparing it for this crisis ; how conspic- 
uously it has deepened conviction of 
divine authority, attaching to those ideas 
in which our national life consists; all 
this is matter of history. Our record is 
on high. It was the genius of our sys- 
tem. Our pulpits and our papers could 
not have been Congregational pulpits 
and papers without doing this. New 
England has been reviled by the min- 
ions of the aristocratic spirit. Fools! it 
is not New England, but that cherished 
polity — vitalin every part with its triple 
idea — that has been penetrating the 
nation’s sleeping and waking thoughts 
with such moral convictions. 

It is no reproach to it, though often 
urged as such, that our polity has never 
gained foothold and expansion in the 
South. For this reason it has been 
stigmatized as sectional. More than 
two hundred years ago, “ministers in- 
vited from Boston to the Puritan settle- 
ments in Virginia, bearing letters from 
Gov. Winthrop, by order of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, were silenced 
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by the government, and ordered to leave 
the country.” The Governor, Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, “ was very malignant to- 
ward the way of the New England 
churches.” By no accident was our 
polity thus odious to the slave-holding 
and caste-loving South. The sensitive 
instincts of slavery instantly discrimi- 
nate against it as an irreconcilable antag- 
onist. But times are changed. “ Puri- 
tan settlements” are now being made 
in Virginia of a sort not likely to permit 
“ministers invited from Boston,” or else- 
where, to be ordered out of the country 
by any party “malignant toward the 
way of the New England churches.” 
New conditions arise to us out of that 
Southern chaos. A wide and effectual 
door opens before us. 

2. It peculiarly rests on this body to invig- 
orate throughout the Church of God this 
triple spirit in the several directions of the- 
ology, and experience, and polity. 

For brevity we confine illustration 
here to the first of these three. Success 
in advancing or maintaining the domains 
of theology demands for the devout 
inquirer the feeling of personal freedom, 
obligating equality, and of fraternity in 
rights and duties respecting divine truth. 
Our polity protects that feeling. The 
idea is fundamental with it that there 
shall be no “ period ” to theology ; that, 
as from the book of nature, so God has 
yet more light to break forth from the 
book of revelation; penetrated as this 
shall be more deeply, apprehended more 
sympathetically, and interpreted more 
justly by an ever-rising average of Chris- 
tian experience, an ever-advancing Chris- 
tian consciousness. Believing in such an 
advancement toward deeper things, car- 
rying the whole body upon it, as a ship 
its passengers, we expect to find the 
children beyond the fathers. We are 
sometimes urged to more stringent sym- 
bolism, to counteract what some are 
pleased to term our “ centrifugal tenden- 
cies ;” urged to erect some authoritative 
and final dogmatic standard with its ter- 
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rors and limitations. ‘There are men 
fearful of being free, impatiently restless 
to be bound, recognizing no security but 
that of enclosing walls, covetous of being 
tethered by cords of prescribed length 
to some stake of human driving. If such 
symbolism as this be intended, our polity 
will have none of it. 

With devout gratitude we accept the 
treasure of Christian doctrine and ex- 
perience accumulated for us in the ages 
of suffering and thought and communion 
with God, which have gone over the 
Church. We sit at the feet of venerated 
symbols which have condensed into 
themselves so much of that result, — at 
the feet of the men, “ great and shining 
lights,” through whom God’s clear truth 
came with least refraction. But none of 
them —“ remember, it is an article of 
your Church covenant ”—shall be toler- 
ated one moment as a master over the 
inquiring mind of this humblest but 
equally free child of that God who has 
often been pleased to hide from the wise 
and prudent what he reveals sometime 
unto babes, that the excellency of wis- 
dom may be to himself, and not to us. 

Most of the received symbols and the- 
ologies in the Church were wrought out 
by minds formed under despotic or aris- 
tocratic institutions. The word and 
spirit of God are, indeed, not bound. 
But who will say this absolutely for the 
strongest of finite minds —that obscuri- 
ties, disproportionate or even distorted 
“views in theology ” will not come from 
educational training ? Who shall say, 
for example, that a Luther, or a Calvin, 
or a John Robinson, living now, amidst 
not only our enlarged scriptural inherit- 
ance — exegetic, dogmatic, experimental 
— but also amidst the free elements per- 
vading our times and institutions, would 
have derived from God’s word just those 
conceptions and shaped just those state- 
ments which he did under the powers 
actually upon him ? We recognize demo- 
cratic ideas, tendencies, and institutions, 
as more nearly corresponding to the ab- 
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solutely just and perfect than their op- 
posites. We believe their spirit more 
true to that of the gospel and more in 
tone with it. Why, then, shall we not 
expect from minds formed under them 
a juster theology ? The world has heard 
of the “ New Divinity ” from New Eng- 
land. It is something remarkable that, 
as the Anglo-Saxon mind has framed but 
one essentially distinctive polity, so it 
has conceived but one distinctive the- 
ology since the Reformation; and the 
birth-place of the two was the same. 

Minds constitutionally or by training 
inclined to aristocratic ideas, expressed 
in an aristocratic polity, have found 
themselves so suited by a theology 
wrought out under the formative influ- 
ence of aristocratic institutions, that, in 
the language of John Robinson, “ they 
stick fast where they were left by Luther 
and Calvin, those great men of God, 
who yet saw not all things.” But the 
strongly free and equalizing spirit of the 
newly revived polity, starting with the 
theology of those instruments of the 
Reformation, was necessitated to pursue 
modifications until it secured theological 
statements in harmony with itself. Such 
changes of the older theology were a 
foregone certainty whenever it should 
come before able men like Edwards, 
trained under the triple spirit, and en- 
couraged by the principles of this polity, 
and protected by the institutions it 
creates. 

Examine their “improvements in the- 
ology,” and which one is not an illustra- 
tion of this law? On the side of God— 
his nature or character, the absoluteness 
or extent of his glorious sovereignty — 
they modify nothing. Calvin is not more 
intent upon exalting his excellent great- 
ness. For they recognized in him that 
one Master before whom they could the 
more prostrate themselves, and to whom 
they the more ascribed an absolute sov- 
ereignty, because he was their one Master, 
and divided reverence with no interme- 
diate claimants. 
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But on the side of man they were forced 
to restate theology with note-worthy 
changes. The nature of sin or holiness 
in the creature ; imputation; the atone- 
ment; the relations of divine and human 
agency ; the constitution and administra- 
tion of churches, — whatever the point, 
we see the effort constantly made to 
place men nearly as possible upon free- 
dom and equality. They find the Scrip- 
tures representing men as free to choose 
and to act; sin or holiness is conceived 
to be personal, and ceases to be imputa- 
ble; every man is found to be on trial 
for himself, standing or falling to his own 
Master, and none is condemned for anoth- 
er’s crime; since all are alike lost by 
their own sin, and God is no respecter of 
persons, Christ dies for every man, so that 
all alike shall be placed upon a footing of 
salvability ; in repentance and faith, the 
free personal will is not overborne, super- 
seded, or destroyed, but is made concur- 
rent and coicting with the Spirit of God; 
while perdition itself is not from inequal- 
ities of divine mercy or power, but the 
result, in every instance, of an equally 
free will suiting itself with evil. Every- 
where the law suggested is visible. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
these New England theologians. They 
advanced us toward clearness and cer- 
tainty. They deepened our insight of 
the Scriptures. They widened our hori- 
zon. ‘They have insensibly pervaded 
other bodies in the Church with their 
liberating apprehensions of divine truth. 
But let us not forget how much we owe 
in them to the spirit and principles of 
that polity which not only formed them 
to such acquisition of the truth, but pro- 
tected them in it, as perhaps none other 
would have done. Letus not forget that 
it thus exhorts us to invigorate freedom 
of inquiry — large expectancies of an out- 
come of still more light. As a body, we 
are under law to no human symbols, that 
we should be limited or overawed by 
them. We stand before the world, 
pledged by our history and principles to 
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encourage devout inquiry, never imagin- 
ing ourselves or our fathers to have 
touched the outer rim of truth. We 
hear them invoking us to urge our way 
on into the unexplored depths of God’s 
Word and Spirit, as the astronomer 
pushes his researches into the depths 
above. Let us not impair this great 
inheritance. We revere the “ Confes- 
sions.” But it is the high prerogative of 
Christ’s members, guaranteed by the 
principles of this biblical polity, to carry 
appeal beyond all symbols of human 
creating; to refuse to plead at the bar of 
Edwards, of Luther, of Calvin, or Augus- 
tine ; to refuse to be judged by his agree- 
ment or disagreement with Councils or 
Assemblies. As Congregationalists, call- 
ing no man master, we carry appeal over 
and beyond them all to the Word of God; 
“to the law and the testimony.” We 
believe in the right of private judgment. 
“ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible,” should be the standard 
of Protestants, of Christians. We will 
not be impeded in our progress; we will 
not be prevented from receiving or 
preaching or walking in any new truth 
which “the Lord has yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word.” Standing under 
a higher noon; surrounded by a clearer, 
because freer, air; acted upon by influ- 
ences and institutions more sympathetic 
with the gospel itself; why should we 
think it impossible for us, or our children, 
to go further, in many things, than those 
“instruments of the Reformation, who 
yet penetrated not into the whole counsel 
of God”? 

Thus, too, for defenders of the truth, 
where shall we look, if not to a system 
wherein a sense of freedom and equality 
in obligation to it is most nurtured and 
diffused ? 

The conflict of God’s life and truth is 
being always renewed against Roman- 
ism on this hand, and Pantheism on that. 
By Romanism we intend that assertion 
of churchly supremacy which militates 
against the full freedom and proper 
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equality of the whole brotherhood. By 
Pantheism we intend that realistic phi- 
losophy (whether in metaphysics, the- 
ology, or polity; whether in the church, 
or out of it) which militates against the 
sense of rounded completeness in a per- 
son, submerging and losing his sense of 
personality in the vast unit of some huge 
developing body. These two mighty 
enemies, rising at opposite poles, yet 
converge against God’s truth and spirit; 
both of them discharging the account- 
able soul from ali proper conviction of 
being an entire unit, standing out alone, 
as it were, and by itself, before God. 
How shall they be met? By what 
weakens, or by what strengthens, the 
sense of personal -and separate individu- 
ality ? Invading error is not daunted by 
the brandishing of symbols, and first con- 
fesses repulse when it meets the living 
wall of living men wielding the sword 
of the spirit. with a faith not derived 
from “confessions,” “ articles,” or “ cate- 
chisms;” from “ councils,” “ assemblies,” 
or the “voice of the church ;” but from 
what, as separate souls, conscious of ex- 
perience, they have felt and known. 

Now the system before us seems, be- 
yond others, favorable to this, throwing 
its adherents back upon their personal 
experience, obliging each man to main- 
tain what he has felt and known, because 
he has known and felt it, and is himself 
a free brother in the Lord, and an equal 
in the body. Now what can Pantheism 
do, on the one hand, with a man trained 
after this fashion, or Romanism on the 
other ? Is there another polity whose 
spirit and principles will raise up so 
many, or so invincible, obstacles before 
them ? 

A great work remains to be done 
toward bringing in the theology, experi- 
ence, and polity of “the full stature.” 

The pervading presence of our triple 
idea is a necessity for that. To this end 
God has injointed this denomination 
among the members. It rests on us to 
invigorate the progress of the whole 
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body in the several diréctions which have 
been named. Our principles are seen 
spreading into all communions. We may 
justly be full of courage for what remains. 

3. It peculiarly rests on this body to in- 
vigorate and enlarge those forms of Christian 
work which especially regard the masses of 
the people. 

The Providence of God is breaking 
down the barriers not only between na- 
tions, but also between classes, that men 
may flow together. The ideas of democ- 
racy —i. e., equality, liberty, and broth- 
erhood—are germinating everywhere 
underneath aristocraciés and thrones 
with overturning force. The broad 
stream of God’s agency in history is 
bearing steadily on toward their realiza- 
tion. The general spirit of religion sends 
its adherents forth to save all men. It 
was the glory of our Lord that, while 
sending none empty away, he so taught 
’ and so shaped his efforts as to reach that 
great mass lying below the upper classes. 
* The common people heard him gladly 
and thronged him.” The field is the 
world. But “the world” is everywhere 
common peoples poor folk. 

Yet, as the eye ranges abroad, it is 
these that seem as sheep without a shep- 
herd. What denomination can be re- 
garded as contented to work for them 
and as being of them? It shames us that 
we are so eager for the few and so care- 
less of the many. It would seem that 
the origin and distinctive principles of 
this polity must pledge its devotion to 
thecommon people. This polity is Chris- 
tianity on its democratic side. None 
other so insists on the equality and fra- 
ternity of men. None so levels prerog- 
ative and utterly repudiates aristocratic 
tendencies. Its origin was not from 
loins enthroned, from prelate or common 
clergy, but from humble souls amidst the 
masses, “enlightened by the word of God, 
and inflamed with heavenly zeal for his 
truth.” Such was the rock —“ poor peo- 
ple of the humbler sort” — whence it 
was hewn. And yet the question is a 
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fair one, whether we have not been with- 
drawing from the commonest of the peo- 
ple, and claiming the upper classes for 
our portion? Has it not been asserted 
by some, and thought by more, that “ our 
polity and our affinities are for the culti- 
vated and intelligent —that they are ill 
suited to any below the middle classes, 
and, therefore, poorly fitted, especially 
for Western and Southern populations?” 
A bitter condemnation and all-sufficient, 
were it so. 

Are we not also unconsciously putting 
limitation upon our plans and our field 
in another way? Weare revolving very 
much about such phrases as, “ The polity 
of New England,” “The New England 
zone,” ‘* Descendants of the Pilgrims,” 
etc., as though our sphere were somehow 
pent up within such limits. But let us 
not give up to a section what was meant 
for mankind. The whole world is -for 
our ideas. Shall we hide them in a nap- 
kin? Or shall we make all men par- 
takers of this grace; wherein we stand ? 
What though God ordained this polity in 
modern times, to nurse its callow strength 
high up on that rocky eyrie; shall it 
now, with strengthened pinions. make no 
wider circuits? or has it rather been 
maturing its powers for this great hour, 
when the nation— North and South, 
East and West—is being made ready, 
as never before, to receive its presence 
and principles, and to live by them ? — 
for this great hour, when their enuncia- 
tion ‘is thirstingly sought by the listen- 
ing ears’of mankind ?—for this great 
hour, when millions of men, black and 
white, throughout one half of our nation, 
are in perishing need, in order to any 
right reconstruction of society, of their 
most vigorous and immediate operation 
there ? 

Human nature is none other now than 
when the common people thronged the 
preaching of Christ. The great, sorrow- 
ing, guilty heart of the multitudes waits 
not less for the consolations of God. 
We must come back with true mission- 
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ary yearning to these masses. And on 
what Christian body does this so press, as 
on one whose polity preéminently argues 
the essential equality of men? What 
other has such motives for striking down 
to the lowest stratum, and outward to 
the farthest limits? What one, for exam- 
ple, so empowered by every essential con- 
dition, to lead the way at this hour, and 
to call upon God’s people to follow it in 
labor for the enfranchised blacks of our 
own country and the whites about them, 
— deep sunk in degradation together, — 
planting churches which shall teach and 
use these equalizing and fraternizing 
Christian ideas ? 

4. It peculiarly rests on this body to in- 
vigorate and spread its own polity, princi- 
ples, and institutions. 

The whole analysis of the case asserts 
the duty, and the immeasurable value of 
fidelity to it. History compels us to 
believe that the well-being, not of God’s 
people only, but of the world, depends 
upon it. We cannot expect other poli- 
ties to undertake our distinctive minis- 
tration. Each member hath its own 
office. Nor are we ready to decline for 
ourselves the work committed to us. Its 
spirit is in our hearts. And yet it has 
been asked, sometimes in sneer, some- 
times in sorrow, and sometimes in mere 
scepticism, “‘ whether we are to believe 
in a denominational mission as belonging 
to this polity and its adherents ? whether 
it must be understood that anything of 
self-propagation is laid upon it of God?” 
We cannot refuse the duty if we would. 
So manifestly enjoined upon us by the 
word and spirit of God, by the neces- 
sities of the church and the world, 
specially in our own country, its neg- 
glect would be crime. If we have been 
ignorant of it, let the time past suffice. 
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Whatever sacrifices are involved, let us 
plant our polity, its principles and insti- 
tutions, its churches and its life, east and 
west, north and south. Let us concen- 
trate and unify our energies for power 
upon affairs. Concentration is power. 
How unify? Upon what basis? That 
of doctrinal symbolism, or dogmatic con- 
fession? This were futile. That of 
ecclesiastical government, lodging legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive power in 
a common centre; consolidating the 
churches, and lessening their individual 
freedom? No. The free spirit is crushed 
beneath such weights. How then? This 
desired unity and concentration must be 
found, not in a common central govern- 
ment, not in a common symbol of faith, 
but on the broad field of Christian ac- 
tivity, in a common system of work, gath- 
ering into itself the sympathies, the en- 
ergies, the means, the spiritual fervors, 
and carried on under the combined and 
properly represented counsels and wisdom 
of the whole denomination.. A unifying 
and concentration of the body by such 
means, it is hardly necessary to add, 
would impart to it a most gratifying 
inward strength, and augment incalcu- 
lably the majesty and power of its exter- 
nal movements. 

With humble faith we may take up 
our work. God will be with us as he 
was with our fathers. We will spread 
what they have transmitted. History 
advances toward fulfilment. Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity — these are the 
words written on the swift-coming future. 
The polity that inscribes them on its 
standards, the denomination that bears 
them in its heart and makes them omni- 
present, will be hailed with grateful 
joy by a disinthralled and regenerated 
world. 
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STATISTICS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


FROM THE MINUTES OF 1864. 








TR. PREACHERS. NUMBERS IN SOCIETY. BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS. 





CONFERENCES. 


Local 
Effect. Sup| Total.) Prea. |Members! Probat. | Total. Miss. Soc. | 8. 8. Union. Tract Society. 
| | 





ee — | | | 
Baltimore,. .. 5 18,889) 2,382| 21,271) $14,535 08; $174 00, $5 00 
Black River, .. | 4) 20,014 2,496) 22,510} 6,759 68 438 92 433 87 
California,.... 538| 4,450 142 30) 
Central German, | | 83) 8,860 8 228 44 
Central Illinois,* 9 | | 254 32 
Central Ohio, . . | y 166 42 
Cincinnati, ... | 15, 18 25,955, 2,156) 828 23 
Colorado,*.... ee 2 7 23 84 
Delaware,.... 
Des Moines,... | 
Detroit, | lé 152 50} 
East Baltimore, | 28) 3,836 235 83 
East Genesee, . 2) 31) 20,3 35 258 71! 
East Maine,... , | 9,040) i 208 40 
BMGs. scyeiahe.s | | 28,269 554 49 
Genesee, .... 83 | 99 ; 386 29 
German Mission, ss 0} 2,852) | 1 2 43 
Illinois, | : 4192! i 310 20) 
Indiana, .. 4 | 23,896 196 45) 
i, re 2 | 7{ 
Kansas, ..... 
Kentucky,.... 
Liberia Mission, | ‘ | 
Maine, .. 2.6. i | 4,141 70 202 23) 
Michigan,.... 349} 1,531) 6,800 30) 225 93) 
Minnesota, ... : 930! 6,466) 2,230 62 71 85) 
Missouri & Ark. 8 } 5 1,038 60 19 20! 
Nebraska,.... ae _ 555 65 3 20 
Newark, ‘ 312; 22,742) 13,053 33 734 68) 
New England, . E é 727) 15,115 72 359 13) 
New Hampshire, y sa 3) 239 28: 
New Jersey, .. y 29) 25 : | 677 94! 
New York, ... H ‘ 
New York, East, 
North Indiana, . 
North Ohio,... 
N. W. German, . 
N. W. Indiana, . 
N. W. Wisconsin, 
Ohio, 
Oneida, ... 
Oregon, 
Philadelphia, . 
Pittsburg, ... 
Providence,... 
Rock River,... 
S. E. Indiana, 
Southern Iilinois, 
S. W. German, . 
TROY, <0 oc 0 | 40) | 
Upper Iowa, .. | | 2) 1: 5,327 24 
Vermont, .... | | 5,681 42 
Washington, .. te, | 43 25 
West Virginia, . 3) | 158) 12,866 3,353 39 
West Wisconsin, H 2,811 57 
Wisconsin, ... | 162} 9,547) 1,244) 6,122 25 
Wyoming,.... l | | 149) 14,016) 2,014, 16,030} 4,785 20 
Total, ... . . |5,856 965 6,821 '8,205|829,379, 98,941 928,320'$497,620 76 $14,860 91 $17,347 77 
Last year,. . . |5,885 903,6,788 8,156 822,845 100,549 923,394 $391,073 in omc 90 $12,534 46 
Increase,..| ..| 6: 49| 6,534. ....| 4,926/$$106,547 74 $3,227 01 
Decrease,. . sil cota liomaseilig. oaceee GIS coe col 
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* Last year’s statistics. None received this year. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CAMPELLO, MASS. 


BY BRADFORD KINGMAN, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


CaMPELLO, formerly known as “ Plain 
Village,” is about one and a half miles 
south of the central village in North 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

This religious society was composed of 
members who formerly belonged to the 
First Congregational Society in the cen- 
tre of the town, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Paul Couch. The following per- 
sons were the original members of the 
society : 

Ziba Keith, Benjamin Keith, Azor 
Packard, Thomas Packard, Chas. Keith, 
Jason Keith, Vinal Lyon, Isaac H. French, 
Cary Howard, Oliver Jackson, Nahum 
Hayward, Pardon Keith, Jonathan Snell, 


Abijah Holmes, Calvin Hatch, John W. 
Snell, Albert Hunt, Silvanus French, 
Davis Kingman, Charles Williams, John 
Millett, Stafford Drake, Robert Packard, 
Jr., Aaron B. Drake, Stephen D. Soule, 
Ephraim Jackson, Abijah Thayer, Josiah 
Dunbar, Freeman Holmes, Fearing W. 
Bent, Jonas Keith, Bela Keith, Josiah 
W. Kingman, and Zina Hayward,. The 
first meeting was called. by a warrant 
issued by Hon. Jesse Perkins, Esq., which 
met at the house of Bela. Keith, Esq., 
December 3, 1836, at one o’clock, for the 
purpose of organization into a society. 
Josiah W. Kingman, Esq., was chosen 
Moderator ; Jason Keith, Clerk ; Charles 
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Keith, Treasurer; Azor Packard, Ziba 
Keith; and Charles Keith, Parish Com- 
mittee. The next move was to erect a 
house of worship: for this purpose:a lot 
of land was obtained of Isaac Keith, upon 
condition that the society.pay the inter- 
est on the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, annually, until the decease of 
Mr. Keith and his wife, the land then to 
become the property of the society. 

The first house of worship was built 
by subscription, at an expense of four 
thousand three hundred and seven dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents. The build- 
ing was a plain, substantial structure, 
sixty feet in length, forty-three feet in 
width, with posts twenty-one feet in 
height, with a spire eighty-five feet high, 
containing a bell from the foundry of 
George Holbrook, Esq., East Medway, 
Mass. The house had sixty-six pews, 
besides the choir gallery. The basement 
was used as a vestry for evening meet- 
ings. Immediately upon the organiza- 
tion of. the society, and the erection of 
the house of worship, it was deemed 
expedient to form themselves into a sep- 
arate Church. For this purpose the fol- 
lowing persons made application to be 
dismissed from the “ First Church,” with 
suitable testimonials to be formed into a 
new and separate Church : viz., Silvanus 
French, Mercy E. Keith, Abigail Keith, 
Olive Jackson, Martha Keith, Charles 
Keith, Mehitable Keith, Ziba Keith, Polly 
Keith, Mary Keith, Sylvia Howard, Hul- 
dah Howard, Keziah Hayward, Charles 
Williams, Zilpha Hatch, Josiah W. King- 
man, Joanna Packard, Robert Packard, 
Sarah Packard, Mary Packard, Josiah 
Dunbar, Sybil Dunbar, Anna Dunbar. 
A council was convened at the house of 
Josiah W. Kingman, Esq., for the pur- 
pose of organization, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 3, 1837, at which time and place it 
adopted the name of the “South Con- 
gregational Church” in North Bridge- 
water. ; 

The first person that received a call to 
settle as pastor of this Church was Rev. 
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Thomas Kidder, in January, 1837 ; but he 
did not accept the call.. The next was 
Rev. John Dwight,! of Medway, Mass., 
who was ordained April 12, 1837. 

Rev. Mr. Dwight labored with this 
people until March, 1839, when he was 
dismissed. Various preachers. were heard 
from that time until November, when at 
a meeting of the society held Noy. 19, 
1839, it was voted to give Rev. Daniel 
Huntington,? of New London, Conn., a 
call to become their pastor. The call 
being accepted, he was instailed January 
1, 1840. Mr. Huntington continued to 
labor with this people until May 2, 1853. 
He tendered his resignation to the 
Church, a council was called to advise 
in the matter of dismission, and the rela- 
tion between the pastor, Church, and 
society, was dissolved May 11,1853. On 
the twenty-third day of the same month, 
that portion of the town was visited by 
one of the most disastrous fires that ever 
occurred in the county, destroying sev- 





1 Rev. John Dwight was born in Shirley, Mass., 
January 2, 1810; fitted for college at Woburn 
Academy; taught school in Woburn two terms; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1835. Studied 
theology with Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D., of West 
Medway, Mass.; licensed to preach by the Men- 
don Association in the early part of 1837; received 
acall to settle over the South Church in Cam- 
pello, Mass., in 1837; was ordained April 12, 1837. 
Dismissed in March, 1839; installed over the 
“Second Church” in Plymouth, Mass., July 18, 
1841. Dismissed March, 1846; installed pastor of 
the Church in North Wrentham, Mass., June 23, 
1853. Dismissed April 4, 1856, and at present 
resides in that place. 

2 Rev. Daniel Huntington was born in Norwich, 
Conn., October 17, 1788, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven, 1807; was ordained over the 
“ First Church” in North Bridgewater, October 
28, 1812, where he remained till March, 1833. He 
was dismissed on account of ill-health, and re- 
moved to New London, Conn., where he remained 
teaching a young ladies’ school till he received a 
call from a portion of his former parishioners, 
who had formed a new Church, in the south part 
of the town. He was installed over the “ South 
Church ” of Campello, January 1, 1840, where ke 
labored for thirteen years, tendering his resigna- 
tion May 2, 183. From thence he removed to 
New London, where he preached occasionally to 
near the time of his death, which took place May 
21, 1858. 
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eral buildings, among which was their 
house of worship. With creditable 
energy, however, a new house was imme- 
diately commenced under the direction 
of Bela Keith, Esq., Martin L. Keith, 
Cary Howard, Aaron B. Drake, Vinal 
Lyon, Josiah W. Kingman, Esq., and Dr. 
Horatio Bryant, as Building Committee. 
The result of their efforts may be seen in 
the present new and beautiful edifice, 
which is of wood, painted in imitation of 
freestone, eighty-four feet long, fifty-six 
feet wide, with posts forty feet high, and 
a spire one hundred and eighty-five feet 
in hight.* 

On entering the building, we find on 
the first floor one large vestry, one small 
vestry, and a large, carpeted, well-fur- 
nished room, for the use of the “ Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society.” Ascending from 
the main entrance, on either side, a very 
easy flight of steps, we find ourselves in 
a vestibule, from which we ascend to the 
choir gallery, or enter the auditory. The 
interior aspect of this house is fine. The 
spacious floor, well-arranged slips, neatly 
carpeted and upholstered, the chaste and 
elegant pulpit ¢ and finely frescoed walls, 
give the place an air of pleasantness, 
quite in contrast with the churches of 
earlier days. 

The original outlay in the construction 
of this house was sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. It is built in the Romanesque 
style of architecture, from plans drawn 
by Messrs. Towle & Foster, of Boston. 
The builder was Mr. William Drake, of 
Stoughton. The bell was cast at the 
foundry of Mr. George Holbrook, of 
East Medway, Mass., and weighs thirty- 
two hundred pounds. A marble-faced 
clock was presented to the society by 
Henry K. Keith in 1854, which was placed 
in front of the choir gallery. The house 
was dedicated September 21, 1854, with 





3 The spire of the Church, as first erected, was 
blown down in the great snow-storm of January, 
1857. The present spire is one hundred and thirty- 
five feet high; rebuilt by W. R. Penniman of 
South Braintree, Mass. 

4 Manufactured by Henry R. Haven, 
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appropriate exercises. The next minis- 
ter was Rev. D. Temple Packard,’ a na- 
tive of the town, who had just completed 
his theological course of study. He had 
been invited to supply the society during 
the building of their Church, by a vote 
passed’ April 18, 1854. Services were 
held in “Salisbury Hall” during that 
time, and until the house was completed. 
The ordination of Rev. Mr. Packard and 
the dedicatory services were held on the 
same day, as before named. 

Mr. Packard continued his labors of 
love to this people, having large audiences, 
and preaching with ability, earnestness, 
and eminent success, till September 
25, 1856, when, at his request, the rela- 
tion between himself and the Church 
and society was dissolved by a mutual 
council called for that purpose. 

The Church was then without a settled 
pastor from October 1, 1856, to February 
3, 1858, during which time several preach- 
ers were heard; and December 9, 1857, an 
invitation was extended to Rev. Charles 
W. Wood,® of Ashby, Mass., to become 
their pastor, which call he accepted, and 
was installed February 3, 1858. 





5 Rey. D. Temple Packard was born in North 
Bridgewater August 24, 1824. After the usual 
common-school privileges of the town, he fitted for 
college under the tutorship of Rev. Paul Couch, 
at the Adelphian Academy, North Bridgewater, 
and Phillips Academy, Andover; graduated at 
Amherst College, August, 1850; taught high 
school at East Braintree, Mass., one year; entered 
Bangor Theological Seminary, October, 1851, and 
graduated August 30, 1854. After receiving two 
other calls, he accepted the call of the South 
Church at Campello, where he was ordained 
September 21, 1854. Dismissed October 1, 1856. 
From thence he removed to the West, preaching 
at Rock Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa; re- 
turned to Massachusetts in 1858, and in June of 
that year commenced preaching for the First 
Congregational Church in Somerville, Mass., and 
was installed as pastor of that Church and society 
September 21, 1860, where he now resides. 

6 Rev. Charles W. Wood was born in Middle- 
borough, Mass., June 30, 1814; fitted for college at 
Plainfield Academy, Conn., and Pierce Academy, 
Middleborough, Mass.; graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I., in 1834; graduated at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1838; ordained 
at Ashby, Mass., October, 1839; at Campello, 
February, 1858, 
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ON THE ORDINATION OF DEACONS. 


BY REV. W. W. PATTON, D. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THERE exists among the Congrega- 
tional churches a diversity of sentiment 
and practice with regard to the ordina- 
tion of deacons, or their public induction 
into office by some appropriate ceremony, 
such as prayer and the laying on of hands. 
It will aid us in reaching an intelligent 
judgment on the subject, to consider 
briefly the warrant for such an office in 
the Christian Church. The account of 
its institution is found in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles, from 
which it appears, that when the Church 
at Jerusalem had so increased that it was 
impossible for the apostles longer to sus- 
tain the responsibility and labor of all 
the duties incumbent on leaders, they 
instituted a class of officers who should 
relieve them of the care of the charities 
of the Church. An occasion for such 
action was furnished by a complaint that 
a portion of the necessitous members 
had been neglected in the daily distribu- 
tion. Thereupon, the apostles, in accor- 
dance with the principles of popular 
government, which Christ himself had 
indicated, and which they were careful 
always to recommend, called a meeting 
of the entire Church, stated the neces- 
sity for a new class of officers, that the 
distribution of charity might not take 
the time needed for preaching the gospel, 
and directed them to choose seven men 


of unspotted reputation, eminent piety,’ 


and practical sagacity, to whom there- 
after they might intrust the whole busi- 
ness of providing for the poor. (Acts 
vi. 1— 4.) The Church approved the 
plan, and elected seven men to this office. 
That it was indeed a permanent office, 
intended to be maintained in the Church, 
and not a mere temporary committeeship 
to meet an emergency, appears from 
various considerations. 


1. We could scarcely account, other- 
wise, for its insertion in so brief and 
condensed a narrative. It stands there 
apparently as the example and warrant 
of similar action in all other Christian 
churches. 

2. The necessity is universal for such 
an office. “Ye have the poor always 
with you,” said our Saviour, and the 
churches need to make permanent pro- 
vision for a visitation and relief of mem- 
bers who may be in affliction and distress. 

3. We find the primitive churches or- 
ganized similarly elsewhere, as indicated 
by the opening verse of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Church at Philippi: “ Paul 
and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus 
which are at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons.” 

4. The same apostle gives directions to 
Timothy, who, as an itinerant missionary, 
was constantly organizing churches, as 
to the qualifications of those who were 
to be appointed to the office of deacon. 
“‘ Likewise must the deacons be grave, 
not double-tongued, not given to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
science. And let these also first be 
proved; then let them use the office of a 
deacon, being found blameless. Even so 
must their wives be grave, not slander- 
ers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the 
deacons be the husband of one wife, rul- 
ing their children and their own houses 
well. For they that have used the office 
of a deacon well purchase to themselves 
a good degree (or an honorable position) 
and great boldness in the faith which is 
in Jesus Christ.” 

Churches which are prelatical in their 
form of government, such as the Epis- 
copal, Methodist Episcopal, Romish, and 
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Greek sects, regard the deaconship as 
the lowest order of the ministry, which 
they believe to be composed of deacons, 
priests or presbyters, and bishops, in an 
ascending series. And this they base 
upon the fact that two of the original 
“seven,” to wit, Stephen and Philip, are 
represented as preaching. But the reply 
is obvious: 

1. That the object for which the 
deacons were appointed, though truly 
spiritual, as we shall soon see, had not to 
do with public instruction, but, on the 
contrary, was intended to relieve those 
who did instruct from the care of the 
poor. (Acts vi. 2—4.) 

2. That the qualifications for the dea- 
conship, as originally indicated, and as 
afterwards stated by Paul, include no 
“aptness to teach,” such as is required 
of bishops or pastors. 

3. That the preaching of Stephen, and 
perhaps also of Philip, was only of the 
kind in which all the primitive disciples 
exercised their gifts in public exhortation, 
even as it is written, “Therefore they 
that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the word.” Acts viii. 4. 
But of Philip we have the additional in- 
formation, that, after acting as deacon, 
he was subsequeutly put into a higher 
office, and became an “ evangelist ;” for, 
in the twenty-first chapter, Luke writes, 
“ We entered into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven, 
and abode with him.” The deacons 
were not then made an order of the 
ministry, but were appointed to a dis- 
tinct but important office, in which they 
had charge primarily ofthe distribution 
of the charities of the Church, and inci- 
dentally (by parity of reasoning from 
the principle which led to their appoint- 
ment, and which is capable of further 
application) of all those minor duties 
which would leave the pastors at more 
complete liberty to give themselves 
wholly to the public work of the ministry. 

We learn, then, at the outset, that the 
deacons are not a mere committee, but 
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permanent officers, filling one of the only 
two offices described in Scripture as 
existing in the primitive churches. It is 
a reasonable inference from this conclu- 
sion, that the entire recognition and 
treatment of the office by the Church 
should be such as to.maintain its dignity 
and influence, whether it be in the man- 
ner in which the office shall be mentioned, 
in the respect exhibited to those who fill 
it, in the mode of election to it, or in the 
manner of induction into it. 

This latter more immediately concerns 
us at the present time. So far as the 
example at the original institution of 
the office is in point, it would seem to 
favor a public and impressive method of 
ordination, with prayer and laying on of 
hands by those who shall represent 
Christ and the Church; for thus were 
“the seven” introduced to their official 
position in the presence of the assem- 
bled Church of Jerusalem, “ whom they 
set before the apostles; and when 
they had prayed, they laid their hands 
on them.” — Acts vi. 6. But, that we 
may learn what is the true force of this 
example, we must consider certain 
objections bearing upon its modern 
application. 

1. The question has been raised, 
whether, in the act mentioned in the 
sixth of Acts, there was any ordination 
at all. Ina report on the induction of 
deacons, submitted to the Essex Street 
Church, in Boston, in 1843 (ascribed to 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, and published in the 
appendix to the last edition of Punchard’s 
View of Congregationalism), it is said, 
“Tt is by no means certain that the 
apostles, by laying their hands on the 
seven, meant to perform what we call 
ordination ;” and the argument is, that 
“it had been a custom, from the earliest 
ages, to lay hands on any one for whom 
prayer was offered;” and, consequently, 
that the exercises were not ordination, 
but only public prayer, with a customary 
gesture which we are under no obliga- 
tion to imitate. 
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The argument here must turn upon 
what ordination means in the view of 
Congregationalists, and according to 
Scripture, and the manner in which 
it is described, in cases of undoubted 
occurrence. _Romanists and other pre- 
latical sects make it a sacrament by 
which special grace is conveyed through 
the appointed channel of a succession of 
episcopally ordained persons descending 
in an unbroken line from the apostles; 
and they and others hold that ordination 
conveys the authority to exercise the 
office to which a person is ordained; so 
that, however appointed to it otherwise 
by the Church, he could not enter upon 
his duties and so discharge them as that 
they should be valid, unless ordained 
by the prescribed ecclesiastical powers. 
This theory of sacramental grace, or 
mystical effect, or authoritative confer- 
ment of power in ordination, we discard 
as unreasonable, unscriptural, and of 
pernicious tendency. The Congrega- 
tional view is well expressed in the 
Cambridge platform, adopted by. the 
churches of New England, assembled, 
by their “elders and messengers,” at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1648, 
which declares as follows : 


“This ordination we account nothing else 
but the solemn putting a man into his place 
and office in the Church, whereunto he has a 
right before by election ; being like the install- 
ing of a magistrate in the Commonwealth. 
Ordination, therefore, is not to go before, but 
to follow election. The essence and substance 
of the outward calling of an-ordinary officer 
in the Church doth not consist in his ordi- 
nation, but in his voluntary and free election 
by the Church and his accepting of that elec- 
tion; whereupon is founded that relation be- 
tween pastor and flock, between such a min- 
ister and such a people. Ordination doth 
not constitute an officer, nor give him the 
essentials of his office.” 


Accepting, then, this view of ordination, 
what case of it can be presented, from 
the New Testament, if not the one in 
the sixth chapter of the Acts? There 
was the institution of an office intended 
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to be permanent in the Church; there 
was the election of the seven original 
incumbents; there was the evident accep- 
tance of it on the spot; there was the 
induction into the office by their being 
publicly brought forward before the 
Church in front of the apostles, who 
there prayed and laid their hands on 
them. Itis true that it was customary 
to pray on many occasions, and to lay 
hands upon persons in various relations, 
civil and ecclesiastical; but that militates 
not. against the fact that when these 
things were done at the induction of per- 
sons into a Church office, they consti- 
tuted the appropriate ordination. The 
very persons who object to this form in 
the case of deacons, insist on it in the 
case of pastors; and yet not one historie 
instance can be produced from the New 
Testament of its use in the ordination 
of a bishop or pastor. It is referred to 
as having been used in the setting apart 
of Timothy to the office of an evangel- 
ist (who was not a bishop or pastor, but 
an itinerant missionary), and in the des- 
ignation of Paul and Barnabas for a sim- 
ilar work. Yet Paul, in writing to Tim- 
othy as to the ordination of proper per- 
sons for bishops and for deacons, says 
subsequently in reference to the whole 
subject, and therefore to both offices, 
“ Lay hands suddenly on noman.” This 
shows beyond controversy that the lay- 
ing on of hands was considered a char- 
acteristic part of ordination, so that it 
was used by Paul, in the expression just 
quoted, to represent the entire service. 
In the face of this scriptural phraseology 
and of the attending circumstances of 
the transaction, it is absurd to deny that 
“the seven” were ordained by prayer 
and the laying on of hands, in the only 
sense in which Congregationalists use 
the word ordination in connection with 
any office. 

2. The same report urges that the 
ordination of deacons proceeds on a false 
idea as to the nature of their office: that 
it supposes their office to be spiritual, 
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where it is only secular, having charge 
of the charities and other temporal affairs 
of the church ; whereas ordination means 
the “conveying or recognizing spiritual 
authority.” This objection fills one with 
astonishment at the confusion of ideas 
exhibited, and at its degrading concep- 
tion of the diaconate. It seems to place 
the duties of the deaconship on a level 
with those of the trustees of a eongrega- 
tion, or of the sexton of the edifice, and 
it is based upon a rarrow and technical 
meaning of the word spiritual, wholly 
inapplicable to the caseas a mere secu- 
lar charge. To such a viewI offer in 
answer, 

(1) The fact ‘that the deaconship is a 
permanent office of the Christian Church 
as a spiritual body, and has therefore a 
spiritual design and spiritual functions. 

(2) The fact that spiritual qualifica- 
tions are required, as well as business 
capacity ; for the “seven” were not only 
to be “of honest report” and men “ of 
wisdom,” but also “full of the Holy 
Ghost;” while Timothy was instructed 
that deacons should be “grave,” “not 
double-tongued,” “ holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience,” and 
exemplary as heads of families — quali- 
ties not essential to a mere secular office. 

(3) The fact that their duties are emi- 
nently spiritual. It is a singular idea 
that the appointed distributers of the 
charities of the Church of Christ, — they 
who search out his poor, sick and afflicted 
ones, and sympathize with their sorrows, 
and who, in the name of the Church and 
its Master, relieve their wants, as an 
expression of Christian love and unity, 
and of the fact that “ whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it;” that they who are 
acting out the faith of the Church in the 
declaration of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” should be said to fill only a secular 
office! Why, James has described their 
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work as the whole of religion: “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
Deacons are not, indeed, the teaching 
officers of the Church; they were ap- 
pointed to relieve the teaching officers 
from cares which interfered with public 
instruction ; but that does not constitute 
them secular officers. The outlay of 
money may be secular in certain circum- 
stances, but not necessarily in its use as 
part of a spiritual agency. A minister’s 
sermon may be written on very secular 
paper, and he may deliver it by aid of 
the secular art of elocution, but his func- 
tions are nevertheless spiritual. And 
all that the Cambridge Platform means, 
where it says, “ The office, therefore, be- 
ing limited unto the care of the temporal 
good things of the Church, it extends 
not to the attendunce upon and the 
administration of the spiritual things 
thereof, as the word and sacraments and 
the like,” is, that deacons are not pastors, 
but administrators of charities. Its au- 
thors would be far from denying that 
charity in individuals is a spiritual duty ; 
or that those who carry the gharities of 
the Church to the poor, with sympathy, 
prayer, and kind counsel, are engaged in 
spiritual functions. And it appears the 
more clearly that they did not regard the 
deaconship as a secular office, to which 
ordination would be inappropriate, from 
the fact that they expressly inculcated 
the duty of ordination to it by the laying 
on of hands and by prayer. 

And then it might have sufficed as a 
reply to the whole objection, that it is 
simply an argument to show that it is 
very inappropriate to do what neverthe- 
less the apostles did, to wit, ordain dea- 
cons in the same way with pastors, 
evangelists, and others, who are sup- 
posed to receive some “spiritual author- 
ity.” But if ordination simply means an 
orderly introduction to office, it would 
seem to be as appropriate to one office 
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as to another. And so the apostles re- 
garded it. Andif any have an erroneous 
view of what ordination means, incon- 
sistent with this, let it be corrected. 

3. An objection urged in other quarters 
is, that in the apostolic times the laying on 
of hands had a specific and peculiar mean- 
ing which cannot now attach to it, because 
it denoted and was always accompanied 
by the bestowment of the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. This objection, it 
will be observed, contradicts the first, 
which claimed that the laying on of hands 
was so common on all occasions of prayer 
that it did not signify ordination at the 
induction into office of the seven. This 
declares it to have been so specific as to 
apply only to the communication of su- 
pernatural grace and power. If this 
were true, it would apply only to the 
laying on of hands, and not to public 
ordination by other methods. Moreover, 
if the objection be valid, it holds equally 
good against laying on hands in the ordi- 
nation of a pastor or of an evangelist. 
And there the Episcopal ordination ser- 
vice is exposed to just criticism ; for the 
officiating prelate as he lays hands on 
the candidate for the ministry says, “ Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands.” Certainly it is 
difficult to justify such language ; for no 
miraculous spiritual gifts are conveyed, 
and no prelate can claim that he dispenses 
the ordinary influences of the Holy Ghost. 
But no such idea necessarily attaches to 
the laying on of hands, though in apostol- 
ic days there often, and perhaps usually, 
was an accompaniment of special gifts. 
These are not mentioned as conferred in 
the ordination of the seven, who are said 
previously to have been “full of the 
Holy Ghost,” including, no doubt, both 
the ordinary and special influences of 
the Spirit. But laying on of hands had 
been customary for ages in other connec- 
tions, and, therefore, did not necessarily 
convey that idea. It was a natural ges- 
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ture of designation to accompany prayer 
for particular persons, seeming to point 
them out for the divine blessing Thus 
Jacob at his death blessed the two sons 
of Joseph, laying his hands on them, and 
crossing them over to place his right 
hand on the younger to designate him 
as the one on whom should come the 
chief blessing. So Jesus laid his hands 
on the little children when they were 
brought to receive his blessing, or as Mat- 
thew describes it, where “there were 
brought unto him little children, that he 
should put his hands on them and pray.” 
This use of the hands for designation in 
prayer naturally led to the same thing 
in the bestowment of miraculous powers 
on believers, or of healing mercies on the 
sick, as where Peter and John laid hands 
on the disciples at Samaria, and Ana- 
nias on the blind Saul of Tarsus at Da- 
mascus. The idea of designation, again, 
would bring the same form into use, in 
the setting apart persons to a new and 
specific office or work, especially if prayer 
was offered at the same time in their 
behalf. Hence, when Moses publicly 
designated Joshua to succeed him as 
leader of the nation, he was directed to 
lay his hand upon him before the people, 
and did so. (Consult Numbers xxvii. 
15—23.} Similarly the apostles set 
apart the seven original deacons by the 
same sign of designation; so Timothy 
was set apart to be an evangelist by 
Paul and the elders or pastors of the 


“Church; so Paul himself, with Barnabas, 


was symbolically set apart at Antioch 
to an important missionary labor, having 
been previously designated by name by 
the Holy Spirit; and so he directed Tim- 
othy to “lay hands ” on those who should 
enter upon the office of pastor or of 
deacon. Itis simply a natural and ap- 
propriate gesture, giving emphasis and 
direction to the accompanying words of 
prayer and declaration. 

4. Some have felt that there was an 
ineongruity in ordaining persons to an 
office that was to be held for a brief term 
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only, as is the case in churches which 
limit the term of office with deacons to 
one, two, or three years. This may be 
a valid argument, so far as it goes, 
against limiting the term, which is not 
mentioned in scripture; but it can 
hardly operate against an appropriate 
induction into office, which ts recorded 
in scripture. And yet, in the civil state, 
a governor, who is elected for one year, 
or at the most for two years, is as regu- 
larly inaugurated as is the president, 
who serves four years, or as a king has 
a coronation, who rules for life. And 
while touching on this point, I may say, 
that though formerly favorable to limited 
and brief terms in the deaconship, I in- 
cline of late more and more to the prim- 
itive and still customary method of a 
tenure limited only by good behavior 
and the pleasure of the Church. The 
idea of a limited term was derived from 
a false analogy between the deaconship 
and the ruling elders of Presbyterian 
churches, who possess all the power of 
the Church, and therefore should be 
elected, like civil magistrates, for limited 
terms. But deacons have no ecclesias- 
tical power, singly or collectively, more 
than other members, and therefore need 
no such check. Moreover, the Church 
always has control of the deaconship, 
and has a perfect right, at any time, to 
vacate the office. If, therefore, we think 
how much is gained in point of moral 
influence by the continuance for many 
years of the same good man in that sim- 
ple but honorable position, and how much 
incidental evil comes with the frequent 
elections to the office, and also remem- 
ber, that in large churches, in this chang- 
ing land, there will but too often oceur 
vacancies by death and removal, we 
shall be more inclined to walk, in this 
particular, in the steps of our fathers. 
5. Yet others, especially among the 
laity, object to the ordination of deacons, 
that it does not seem appropriate in the 
case of an office which does not require 
the entire time of the incumbent; that 
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it is proper in the case of a minister, 
whose whole life is devoted to his 
official work; but does not harmonize 
with a deacon, who, during the week, is 
occupied as a mechanic or farmer, as a 
merchant or physician. In reply, it may 
be said that the spiritual functions of the 
deacon are none the less worthy of honor 
because of his daily industry; that or- 
dination respects simply his position in 
the church ; that a due consideration of 
the true unity of all Christian life — 
whether work or worship — would take 
away all ground for such an objection; 
that the simple fact of scriptural prece- 
dent overrides it; and that Paul thought 
it not beneath his dignity to make tents 
during six days and to preach on the 
seventh, and recommended the elders of 
Ephesus to do likewise. Acts xvii. 34, 35. 

Having thus set forth what appears to 
be the doctrine of scripture on the sub- 
ject before us, it may not be unwise to 
inquire what have been the opinions and 
practice of the Congregational churches 
from the revival of the simple New 
Testament polity, two and a half cen- 
turies ago, to the present time. 

What was the opinion of John Robin- 
son, the pastor of the Pilgrim Church 
before it sailed for America, may be 
gathered from his general remarks in 
his “ Justification of Separation from the 
Church of England” (Works, vol. ii. p. 
440) : 


“T do, then, acknowledge, that where there 
are already lawful officers in a Church by and 
to which others are called, there the former, 
upon that election, are to ordain and appoint 
the latter. The officers, being the ministers 
(servants) of the Church, are to execute the 
determinations and judgments of the church 
under the Lord—the censures of deposition 
and excommunication, by pronouncing the 
sentence of judgment, and by it, as by the 
sword of the spirit drawn out, cutting off the 
officer from his office, and the member from 
the body, and all communion with it. So are 
they to execute the people’s election, by pro- 
nouncing the person elect to his office, charg- 
ing him with the faithful execution of it, 
with imposition of hands and prayer.” 
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The Cambridge Platform gives the 
judgment of the New England churches 
in 1648, when it says, 


“Church officers are not only to be chosen 
by the Church, but also to be ordained by im- 
position of hands and prayer.” — Chap. ix. 
sec. l. 


The venerable John Cotton (in his 
Doctrine of the Church, p. 10, as quoted 
in the Congregationalist of January 27, 
1865) says, 


“When the church hath chosen and called 
an officer, they present him to the elders (i. e. 
of theit own church), (1) who doe ordaine 
him, if he be a deacon, with prayer and im- 
position of hands, (2) and with fasting also, 
if he be an elder.” 


Prof. Upham, in his “Ratio Discip- 
line,” declares that in modern days the 
practice has fallen into disuse, but argues 
that it is scriptural; that it was prac- 
tised by all the early Congregational 
churches; that no reason can well be 
given why it has been neglected; and 
that there ought certainly to be some 
public service in the induction of dea- 
cons. (§ 43.) 

Dr. Samuel Hopkins, in his System of 
Doctrine (part ii. chap. 5), states the 
matter of the deaconship, as to its nature 
and the ordination thereto, in its scrip- 
tural form, as given in the sixth of Acts. 

Dr. Dwight is quite earnest on this 
point. (Works, Sermon, cly.) Quoting 
the account in the Acts he says: 


“This also is an authoritative example of 
the manner in which deacons are to be intro- 
duced into every Church. It is the example of 
inspired men, and was therefore the pleasure 
of the Spirit of God. There is no hint in the 
New Testament, nor even in Ecclesiastical 
History, that they were ever introduced in 
any other manner. At the, same time there 
is no precept revoking or altering the author- 
ity or influence of this example. It stands, 
therefore, in full force, and requires that all 
persons chosen by the Church to this office 
should be consecrated to the duties of it in 
the same manner. It is to be observed fur- 
ther, that if any such alteration had existed 
in periods subsequent to the apostolic age, it 
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would have been totally destitute of any 
authority to us. This mode of consecration 
has in fact been disused in New England to 
a considerable extent. For this, however, 
there seems to have been no reason of any 
value. So far as I have been able to gain 
information concerning the subject, the dis- 
use was originated at first and has been grad- 
ually extended by mere inattention; nor is 
it capable, so far as I know, of any defence.” 


Punchard, in his “ View of Congrega- 
tionalism,” says, (Part iv. § 2,) 


“Their acceptance being signified, it is 
consistent with the ancient usage of our 
denomination to set them apart to their work 
by prayer and the imposition of the hands of 
the pastor. Our churches have not, however, 
been very uniform or particular in the prac- 
tice of ordaining deacons for more than a 
hundred years past. Cotton Mather tells us, 
that even in his day (1726) ‘in many of these 
churches this rite of confirmation is fallen 
into a desuetude.’ So at the present time, 
some of our churches ordain their deacons 
by the imposition of hands; others do not, 
perhaps from the apprehension that false 
impressions may be received respecting the 
design of the rite, and the nature of the office. 
But if it be distinctly explained, that this 
ceremony is simply the act of designating 
and setting apart in a solemn manner these 
men to the appropriate work of the deacon- 
ship, I can see no sufficient reason: for dis- 
regarding ancient, and what appears to have 
been apostolic usage.” 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, in his “ Manual for 
Young Church Members,” in setting forth 
primitive and Congregational doctrines, 
says, pp. 59, 60: 


* Ordination was simply the public inangu- 
ration of a man to a particular work or office. 
It seems to have been done uniformly with 
prayer and the laying on of hands. The 
imposition of hands is an ancient Oriental 
form of benediction. * * * This bene- 
diction, this solemn commendation of the 
individual to the grace and blessing of God, 
is all that was meant by the imposition of 
hands in the inauguration of Church officers, 
or in the setting apart of a Christian teacher 
to the sacred employment of preaching the 
gospel.” (Compare also p. 187.) 


Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, in his treatise 
entitled “ The Church,” says, (p. 73,) 
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“Church officers should be officially guali- 
fied or constituted by ordination. This is 
according to the example of the apostles. 
The first deacons were ordained ; and I know 
of no good reason why deacons in our own 
time should not be set apart to their very 
responsible office after the same manner.” 


From this survey, it will be seen that 
while there is little dispute concerning 
the original New Testament method, or 
the corresponding form of the early Con- 
gregational churches, there is not agree- 
ment of opinion or uniformity of prac- 
tice at the present time; and yet that a 
departure from primitive usage has not 
come by any conviction of the churches 
as to its impropriety, nor by the recom- 
mendation of any council, synod, or asso- 
ciation of churches or ministers, but 
rather by that irreverential carelessness 
and negligence which, in gaining the sub- 
stance, is sometimes not sufficiently par- 
ticular as to the form; especially when 
churches act separately and according to 
their own convenience. And omissions 
thus begun are apt to be perpetuated, 
partly from indolence, and partly from 
fear lest the form should be mistaken for 
the substance. It only remains that we 
briefly consider the expediency of a pub- 
lic induction into the deaconship. This 
is found in the impression made upon 
the Church and upon the incumbents of 
the office by appropriate exercises of 
ordination. Why should an office for 
which a brother is selected, after prayer 
and deliberation, by a formal vote of the 
Church, and which dates back to the 
apostles, be treated as a mere committee, 
on which a man silently takes his place 
when appointed? Such treatment de- 
tracts from its just dignity, and gives it 
a feeble hold on the respect of the Church, 
while it lessens the sense of responsibil- 
ity in him who is elected to the post. 
On the other hand, a public induction 
calls attention to the office, creates a 
sense of its importance, brings out 
a statement of its duties, and makes a 
definite starting point under solemn influ- 
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ences to which in after days the office- 
bearer looks back to reinforce his pur- 
poses of fidelity. 

And in this view we are confirmed by 
all the analogies in the civil state and in 
the Church. A king has his coronation, 
and the president, the governor, the 
mayor, each his inauguration; when the 
oath of office is taken, principles of ac- 
tion are stated, and duties have their 
impressive beginning; and no man doubts 
that the effect is most happy on the ruler 
and on the people. The value of the 
practice is, in fact, so ‘obvious, that we 
inaugurate officers in all kinds of institu- 
tions, literary, scientific, commercial, and 
professional. Wecarry out the principle 
in social life, and do not even allow a man 
and woman to agree privately that they 
will live together as husband and wife, 
but compel them to go before a clergy- 
man or magistrate and make a public in- 
auguration of their married life, that shall 
give it solemnity and recognize its charac- 
teristic obligations. And when a manis 
converted, and wishes to be a Christian 
without attracting attention, or desires 
tocome into the Church privately, we say, 
“No; you must confess your faith in 
Christ publicly, be baptized, if you have 
not been before, and openly assent to 
the creed and covenant of the Church.” 
And in like manner we say to the parent 
who thinks it sufficient privately to ded- 
icate his children to God, “ There is a 
better way; there is the ordinance of 
infant baptism, which will impress you 
and the Church much more, and to which 
in the future both you and your children 
will look back with tender solemnity.” 
Can any one tell why the same reasoning 
does not apply to the induction of a dea- 
con into office, in a way of dignity, re- 
sponsibility, and impressiveness? Why 
a public ordination following his election, 
participated in by the pastor and other 
deacons as representing the authority of 
Christ and the Church, and its exercise 
in calling the brother in question to the 
office, will not have a far better spiritual 
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effect than if he begin his work as though 
he had been appointed on a temporary 
committee? Surely to state such a 
question is to answer it. 

And in view of undeniable tendencies 
to negligence of decorum in worship and 
kindred matters, is it not wisdom for the 
Congregational churches to adhere as 
closely as possible to primitive and scrip- 
tural forms which carry out the apostolic 
injunction, “ Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order,” and which conserve 
and cultivate that spirit of reverence in 
which, as Americans, we seem to be lack- 
ing towards God and man? And if we 
are to recommend our simple but effec- 
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tive Church polity on the ground of its 
scripturalness, shall we not strengthen 
our cause in the degree in which we can 
show that in all possible respects we 
adhere to the example of the apostles 
and the early churches? We need to 
avoid two extremes; that of making 
forms essential, and thus confounding 
them with substance, which generates 
superstition and ends in division; and 
that of despising and rejecting them en- 
tirely, which produces disorder, irrever- 
ence, and contempt for ordinances which 
God has appointed to express and nourish 
devout feeling. 





ELIOT. 


BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In some historical researches which I 
was making a few years ago, I found, in 
the attic of an old house in Connecticut, 
a few leaves of a manuscript, yellow 
with age (which I enclose), and which 
was evidently a fragment of some stu- 
dent’s note-book. I found in it a copy 
of what purported to be a dying speech 
of Joun Extort, and preserved it, think- 
ing it probably that of the Apostle Eliot. 

On turning to the record of the Eliot 
family in Mather’s Magnalia (i. 479), I 
discovered at once whose death-bed ut- 
terance it was, and*was able to account 
for the manuscript; and as an authentic 
souvenir of this family it possesses, per- 
haps, sufficient interest to warrant a 
copy for the press. From the account 
of Eliot’s six children, as given by 
Mather, I extract the following: 


“His next was a son, born August 31, 
A. C. 1636. He bore his father’s name, and 
had his father’s grace. He was a person of 
notable accomplishments; and a lively, zeal- 
ous, and acute preacher, not only to the 
English at New Cambridge, but also to the 


Indians thereabout. He grew so fast that he 
was found ripe for heaven many years ago;1 
and upon his death-bed uttered such pene- 
trating things as could proceed from none 
but one upon the borders and confines of 
eternal glory. It is a pity that so many of 
them are forgotten ; but one of them, I think, 
we have cause to remember: Weill (said he), 
my friends, there is a dark day coming upon 
New England ; and in so dark a day, I pray, 
how will you provide for your own security ? 
My counsel to you ts, get an interest in the 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ ; and that will carry 
you to the world’s end. 

“His fourth was a Samuel, born June 22, 
A.C. 1641, who died a most lovely young 
man, eminent for learning and goodness, a 
fellow of the college, and a candidate of the 
ministry.” 


The Rey. John Eliot, Jr., described 
above, left a son of the same name, wh 
graduated at Harvard College in 1685, 
and married Mary Wolcott of Connecti- 
cut; and it was among the papers of the 





1“Mr. John Elliot, pastour of the church of 
New Cambridge, d. 13:8: 1668.” — Judge Sewall’s 
Almanack, 
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family to which:she. belonged that this 
fragment was found. I annex a literal 
copy of the speech referred to. 


A Spreecu or Mr. Joun ELiot upon 
HIs: DEATH BED. 


It being said to him Sr yor crown is even 
ready for you: to which he answered my 
crown is ready: Christ hath been a great 
while preparing a mansion for me, to which 
Iam now going. Oh, wt a solemn thing it is 
to appear before Jesus Christ, who shall be 
the judge of all the world! who appeared to 
John in y® Revelation with eyes as a flame 
of fire and his feet of fine brass, yet as he 
took John by his right hand and not by his 
left, so will he take me by my right hand and 
not by my left, and present me before+the 
Father, and the Father will receive me, and 
the Son, the mediator of y* covenant, will re- 
ceive me, and the holy Ghost will receive 
me, even me, a worm, that lie here spitting 
in such a condition, w» yet Christ will kiss 
me with ye kisses of his mouth, and I shall 
kiss him and not be despis4. Oh, wonder of 
mercy! that Christ should love such a worm 
as I am, yt can love him but a little, yet do 
love him with all my soul. Oh, what a wonder 
of mercy, yt this little soul of mine should 
enjoy such blessedness, that am so unworthy 
of it. I could put myself under a dunghill, I 
am so vile in myself; yet in the robes of my 
Saviour, those glorious robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, how beautifull! how comely! 
how glorious! Glory! Glory! Glory! and if 
T had ‘strength, I could even do as Abraham 
did, fall upon my face, and laugh in sense of 
Christ’s love to me, and bless@ be God, I 
have done it many a time in my study ; many 
a time have I fallen upon my face in sense 
of Christ’s love to me; many a time have I 
supped with Christ in my study, and many a 
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time hath.Christ supped with me there, and 
as Paul said, thanks be to God, who always 
gives us cause to triumph in Christ, in him 
I do triumph and will triumph, though vile 
in myself; yet as Christ saith, I have loved 
you with an everlasting love, therefore with 
loving kindness have I drawn thee ; therefore 
as Christ saith, look to me and be saved all 
ye of ye éarth; and I do look to him and 
shall be saved. And these things have I 
preached, according to y® narrowness that 
words could express, and some have received 
them, and I have heard it from them, and 
others have done as they have done. 

His mother said to him, You have enjoyed 
too much of heaven here to live long here ; 
you are now going to your Brother Sam", and 
to your dear wife, and he answered, Oh, to 
my dear Saviour! to my dear Saviour! and 
I shall go to ye old patriarchs, to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and I shall go to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and have com- 
munion with them, tho’ I know not in wt way 
and manner. After some more words, he said, 
he did believe God would reduce New Eng- 
land into an heap, and leave in it a poor and 
afflicted people, yt should say, blessed is he 
yt cometh in ye name of ye Lord. Boston and 
Massachusetts Collony is coming down! 
down! down! apace. 

Transcrib4 january 20, 1712-3. 


Let us hope that the “burden” of 
woe with which the good man closes has 
been fully borne in the afflictions of 
former days. In the testimony which it 
bears to the power of grace divine, the 
dying uiterance which was so “pene- 
trating” to those who heard it, two 
centuries ago, and the loss of which 
Mather regretted, comes forth as a fresh 
witness to the reader of this generation. 





A WORD FROM COLERIDGE. 


Greatness and goodness are not means but ends! 
Hath he not always treasures, ‘always friends, 


The good great man? Three treasures, love arfd light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ; 

And three firm friends, amore sure ‘than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel death. 
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MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Ministerial Associations in Massachusetts. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


(ADDITIONAL. ) 


BY REV. 


In an article printed in Volume V. of 
this Quarterly, we said (page 300) in re- 
gard to “ Old Colony,” — “ All efforts to 
ascertain the time of its origin have, thus 
far, failed to do more than to carry it 
back of 1811, and to make the writer 
confident that it was the old ‘ Plymouth,’ 
re-organized about the time that ‘ Plym- 
outh and Bay’ assumed its denomina- 
tional character as Unitarian.” 

Charles H. Morse, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has kindly furnished us with 
a copy (made January 26, 1865) of a 
paper in his possession in the handwrit- 
ing of Rev. Jonathan Burr, of Sandwich. 
It is as follows: 


The subscribers, earnestly desiring the 
prosperity of Zion; to receive and to commu- 
nicate Christian knowledge; to excite and to 
be excited to diligence and faithfulness in 
their sacred calling—agree to form them- 
selves into an association by the name of 


THE UNION ASSOCIATION. 


Our warrant for the assumption of this title 
and the explanation which we would give of it, 
are contained in 1 Cor. i. 10: “‘ Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you ; but that ye be perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment.” 

In order to the establishment of this Asso- 
ciation on the above-stated gospel principles, 
we agree to adopt the following, as some of 
the leading and distinguishing articles of the 
Christian faith; viz.: 

ARTICLE 1. That God exists in a mysteri- 
ous, incomprehensible Trinity, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, each from ever- 
lasting, the true God, gnd each, of course, 
entitled to our supreme love and Christian 
worship. 

Art. 2. That in consequence of the original 
apostasy, all mankind, by nature, are wholly 
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at enmity with God and his holy and righteous 
government. 

Art. 3. That those who repent of sin, and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ unto justi- 
fication and life, are made willing by that 
invincible operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
the finally impenitent never receive. 

Art. 4. That the above-stated difference, 
which is made between sinners of mankind, 
is according to the eternal purpose of a holy 
God, who, for holy reasons, “hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.” 

Art. 5. That those who have been regen- 
erated by the power of the Holy Spirit will 
be kept by the same power through faith 
unto eternal salvation. 

Art. 6. That those who die in impenitence 
and unbelief will receive the wages of sin, 
which is endless misery. 

Art. 7. That all events take place accord- 
ing to the determinate counsel of God, and, 
under his government, will issue in the high- 
est possible happiness of the universe. 

It is, moreover, agreed by the subscribers, 
to adopt and sacredly to maintain the follow- 
ing Constitution as the basis of the Associa- 
tion, viz.: 

1. The meetings of the association shall be 
limited to the following towns, viz.: Ply- 
mouth, Sandwich, Wareham, Rochester, New 
Bedford, Freetown, Berkley, Middleborough, 
Halitax, Plympton, and Carver. 

2. Meetings shall be attended at the houses 
of the members in rotation, on the second 
Tuesdays of June, August, and October, an- 
nually, to begin at four o’clock P. M., and 
close on the Thursday following at eight 
o’clock A. M. 

3. Two public exercises shall be attended, 
on Wednesday, in which the members of the 
association shall lead, in the following order ; 
viz.: the first and the last settled minister at 
the first meeting; the second and last but one, 
at the second meeting ; and so on in rotation ; 
except it fall on the minister in whose parish 
the association meet, in which case the nezt 
in order will preach; on which exercises 
candid, critical, and faithful remarks shall be 
made by the members and other clergymen 
present. 
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4. The senior minister present shall be 
moderator, who shall open the meeting by 
prayer, direct the order of exercises, and, 
when occasion may require, shall call an extra 
meeting of the association. 

5. A scribe shall be chosen annually, to 
keep a record of the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation, etc. 

6. The conversation at the meetings shall 
be on such subjects as are calculated to store 
the mind with Christian knowledge, and excite 
to Christian practice and ministerial faithful- 
ness. Some particular subject or subjects 
shall be proposed at each meeting, to be at- 
tended to at the next. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, at sunrise, or some other time agreed on, 
the members of the association shall meet to 
spend a suitable portion of time in prayer, 
and other devotional exercises. All political 
and other worldly subjects of conversation 
shall be scrupulously avoided, as aside from 
our object in associating. And if there is 
occasion for any of the members to lodge 
abroad in the parish where the meeting is 
attended, it shall be their duty, as much as 
possible, to convince all with whom they are 
conversant that they serve a Master whose 
kingdom is not of this world. 

7. In order to the approbation of a candi- 
date for the ministry, it shall be required 
that he be doctrinally and experimentally ac- 
quainted with the Christian system of relig- 
ion, as distinguished by the foregoing articles, 
and that he discover an ability and aptness to 
teach. 

8. In all entertainments for the association, 
frugality shall be observed, and no distilled 
spirits or wines shall be offered to any mem- 
ber of the association. 

9. Any member failing to discharge his 
duty agreeably to this religious compact, or 
any article thereof, shall be noted and holden 
to give satisfactory reason for such failure, or 
in default shall be admonished by the Mod- 
erator, except he be delinquent, in which case 
he shall be admonished by the next in order. 
And if the nature or frequency of the offence 
require, he shall be suspended, or expelled 
by a vote of three-fourths of the associated 
members. 

10. In order to any alteration in this consti- 
tution, notice shall be given, and the intended 
alteration specified, at a previous meeting; it 
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shail then be requisite that three-fourths of 
the associated members vote for its adoption. 

11. The constitution shall be read annually 
to the association, immediately after the 
choice of a scribe. 

12. Any business not specified in the fore- 
going articles, tending to advance the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, shall be attended. 

Nosie Everett, [Wareham,] 
Tuomas Crarts, [Middleboro’,] 
Tuomas AnpRos, [Berkley,] 
OuIvEeR Coss, [Rochester,] 
SetH Stetson, [Plymouth,] 
Ex1isau Dexter, [Plympton,] 
JouN Suaw, [Carver,] 

Lemvet LeBaron, [Rochester.] 

A true copy transcribed from the original, 
August 18, 1810. 


Attest, JONATHAN Burr. 


In the same article we said (page 302) 
that “ Plymouth and Bay ” was “ formed 
by the union of a part of ‘ Plymouth’ 
(II.) and ‘ Bay,’ somewhere about 1810.” 
From the record above printed, it seems 
evident that on the secession of a num- 
ber of members to form the “ Union,” in 
1810, the remainder united the “ Ply- 
mouth” organization with “ Bay,” which 
is still Unitarian. ‘The “ Union” Asso- 
ciation, memory said was in existence 
prior to 1811; this document gives its 
origin in 1810. That it was not a “re- 
organization” of “ Plymouth,” but the 
result of a secession therefrom, is now 
evident. When it took the name of “ Old 
Colony” is not yet discovered. 

Of the eight signers above, the follow- 
ing names appear in the list of “ Ply- 
mouth” prior to 1808, when the records 
ceased: Noble Everett, Thomas Crafts, 
Thomas Andros, Oliver Cobb, and Lem- 
uel LeBaron. The others, Seth Stetson, 
Elijah Dexter, and John Shaw, may have 
belonged to “ Bay.” 

The 8th article, dispensing with li- 
quors at that date (1810), is worthy of 
historical notice. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV, HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


We hear a great deal about improve- 
ments in theology, and probably there 
is substantial agreement in the judgment 
that the statements and restatements of 
the last two centuries have made clearer 
and more consistent — and so more effect- 
ive—some portions of that doctrinal 
system which evangelical Christians be- 
lieve the bible to teach. And the ques- 
tion has been sometimes asked, Why 
may we not look for improvements in 
the practical development of Church life, 
as well as in doctrine —in the doctrine 
of Church life, as well as the doctrine of 
individual faith? Especially in that re- 
discussion of our fundamentals which 
has been stimulated by the near approach 
of the proposed National Council of the 
Congregational churches of the land, it 
has been inquired whether there are not 
some improvements upon the way of our 
fathers (possibly upon our own present 
way) —the suggestion of two centuries 
and a half of experience— which may 
worthily claim recognition and commen- 
dation from that body. 

This is a fair question, and a timely 
one. It is one on which we desire the 
privilege of a few words. 

And we submit that the principle 
of all right reply to it is very simple, 
namely this: So far as our Congrega- 
tional practices are founded on scriptural 
precept and example, having the force of 
fundamental law, they cannot safely be 
departed from "for the sake of any im- 
agined improvement; while, so far as 
they have been the outgrowth purely of 
convenience, or of mere precedent, they 
both may be, and ought to be, improved, 
to the utmost possible extent. 

Our deepest foundation truth we con- 
ceive to be this: that the Bible, inter- 
preted by sanctified common sense 


(under the oversight of the guiding 
Spirit), is the one only, sufficient, first 
and last authority and guide; so that 
whatever the Bible teaches, by precept, 
example, or necessary inference, is bind- 
ing upon all men at all times, while 
nothing which it does not so teach can 
be imperative upon any man at any time. 

Out of this grow the two following 
subordinate fundamental laws of Con- 
gregationalism ; viz.: 

(1.) Any suitable company of Christ- 
ian confessors has the right to associate 
by’ voluntary compact, under Christ, 
for Christian worship and work; and, so 
associated, is a self-complete and inde- 
pendent Church of Christ. 

(2.) Every such Church — though 
self-complete and independent — owes 
duties to other churches, and has claims 
of duty upon other churches; duties of 
fellowship and of co-working for the 
general good of the cause of Christ 
among men. 

All questions of theory and practice 
in Congregationalism may find just and 
sufficient answer through reference to 
these two principles, with whatever fur- 
ther light may be cast upon them by 
special scriptural precept or usage. 

Following these two principles, then, 
—keeping ever in mind all additional 
special light from the word — let us pro- 
ceed to glance, in the briefest manner, at 
a few of the prominent points of our 
polity, that we may see whether any, 
(and if any, what) “improvements” may 
be right and desirable. 

1. Formation of a Church. The old 
way of New England was, for a eonve- 
nient number of believers to embody 
themselves by covenant together; each 
making a full personal confession of his 
or her faith— often in an elaborate 
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written form; the messengers of neigh- 
bor churches, present by invitation, then 
giving them the right hand of fellowship 
in token of fraternity. Subsequently 
this latter part of the ceremonial was 
made more weighty ; a council of neigh- 
boring churches being formally called, 
to whose advice the whole question of 
the expediency of forming any such 
Church as intended, and of the suitable- 
ness, on the one hand, of the proffered 
creed, or covenant (or both), and, on the 
other, of the individual members to their 
proposed place and work, was submit- 
ted; their advice being final, at least so 
far as embodiment at that time was 
concerned. > 

This latter step was a real improve- 
ment, being a natural and indeed neces- 
sary outgrowth of the second fundanfen- 
tal principle; since. the general good of 
the cause of Christ is always liable to be 
imperilled by churches hastily and inju- 
diciously formed, or unwisely placed, — 
matters on which the general judgment 
of the churches of the neighborhood 
should always be taken. We are not 
aware that any further step is proposed 
or desired by any one, except that in 
some cases where a little company of 
impetuous persons have persisted in 
going on, notwithstanding the advice of 
council to the contrary, to a short-lived 
and ill-omened career, some equally im- 
petuous persons would like to give the 
council power of supervision, to squelch 
that procedure. But, aside from the 
fact that, in the last analysis, no Church 
judicature, even of the straitest sort, 
that is not armed with the power of the 
civil sword, can compel obedience, such 
an “improvement” would be unconstitu- 
tional for us, because in direct violation 
of our first foundation principle. The 
true remedy in such a case is, kindly and 
patiently letting such persons alone until 
they “come to themselves.” 

2. Doctrinal Basis of Churches. Our 
first New England churches adopted no 
creeds, further than some flavor of acreed 
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was in their covenant.1 Subsequently, 
partly with the purpose of quieting 
solicitude in England in regard to their 
orthodoxy in these new settlements, the 
elaborate Confession of Faith, wrought 
out at Westminster, was substantially 
accepted, in 1648, by the New England 
churches in council. This, as modified 
at the Savoy, was again owned and con- 
sented unto by the council at Boston in 
1680; and was set forth by some of the 
churches as the public expression of 
their view of divine truth, to which can- 
didates were expected privately to give 
their assent, for substance, before pub- 
licly taking the covenant.2 This was 
not imposed as a condition of church- 
membership, but- was merely a declara- 
tion of what, for substance, all united in 
holding as the teaching of the word — as 
an embodiment of religious truth in dis- 
tinction from religious error. Ata later 
date, in the dissensions that followed the 
great revival, and particularly when 
churches were gathered out of churches 
in the Unitarian separation, most church- 
es in New England adopted a very brief 
condensation of the essential substance 
of the Savoy confession in the form of 
“ Articles of Faith.” to which they re- 
quired all candidates for membership 
publicly to give assent, before taking the 
covenant. Thus two evils grew up: (1) 
In the desire to condense the truth so far 
as to make as lenient a test as possible 
for the admission of Christ’s real follow- 





1 Weare quite well aware that this has been 
earnestly denied by Dr. Felt, Dr. Worcester, and 
others. But—although we have not space here 
to prove our position—we think Judge White 
and our Unitarian friends had the best of the 
argument in that controversy; and that the ver- 
dict of history will be that all our earliest churches 
here relied upon individual confessions from their 
constituent members, rather than upon avowed 
“ Articles of Faith” according to the pattern 
afterwards adopted. 

2 The Old South Churth, in Boston, still stands 
on that platform, requiring its pastors to make 
public assent to the Savoy confession, on election ; 
but requiring its private members only to assent 
publicly to the covenant, 
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ers, who yet were weak in faith, the 
public testimony borne by the Church 
to the truth, though its confession, was 
painfully abridged; and (2), notwith- 
standing this, our churches have been 
still compelled to exclude from their 
communion many who appear to be real 
subjects of experimental religion, but 
have difficulty with some doctrine named 
in the creed, to that extent that they 
cannot conscientiously give public assent 
to it as their idea of the truth of God. 
We suggest that it would be an im- 
provement, in this particular, for our 
churches to go back to the way of the 
fathers; to adopt, as the creed of the 
denomination, such modification of the 
Savoy confession as the present state of 
theological opinion — oldschool and new 
—seems to make desirable, in order to 
render it the honest and exact exponent 
of our religious views, and then to have 
each Church print that, in full, in its man- 
ual, as its doctrinal symbol, which its chil- 
dren should be taught to understand, 
accept, and love; which should be ex- 
pounded article by article, in a course of 
doctrinal sermons, at least once in every 
five years, by its pastor; then to abolish 
all our starved skeletons of “ Articles of 
Faith,” and require candidates to make 
clear privately to the Church, the facts of 
their hopeful piety, and of their substan- 
tial conformity with this “confession” in 
their views of biblical truth, and ‘then 
admit them on public assent to a suitable 
covenant merely. We hope that the 
National Council, in its proposed action 
upon a “ Declaration of Christian Faith,” 
will give the denomination such a revision 
of the work of the Boston Council of 
1680, as shall provide all our churches, 
of every “school,” with just what they 
need for this great improvement—a 
course which it seems to us would do 
more to arrest all superficial and un- 
doctrinal and anti-doctrinal tendencies 
among us than any other within our reach. 
3. Theory of the Ministry. The origi- 
nal Congregational theory of the minister 
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was of purely a Church officer, — being 
that he was the pastor of a particular 
Church ; that his ministry ceased when 
pastorship ceased; and that ordination 
was simply the formal recognition of 
him by his Church in that capacity. 
Later, as a call for missionary labor 
grew up—it being held that no unor- 
dained person could administer the sacra- 
ments, and it being desirable that such 
missionaries should have: that power of 
administration — the notion of “ ordina- 
tion as an evangelist ” gained recognition. 
Also, as the term of pastoral labor with 
particular churches became less extend- 
ed, and dismissed pastors desired to 
retain the ministerial character, and as 
churches whose pastorate was tempora- 
rily vacant desired to employ them in 
that character, and as the growth of col- 
leges and seminaries and benevolent 
societies demanded the service, as presi- 
dents and professors and secretaries and 
agents, of ex-pastors, who desired (and 
for whom it was desirable) to retain 
the ministerial functions, the old theory 
became modified so far as to look more 
kindly toward the idea of the ministry 
as a distinct order of men, having au- 
thority — on conditions — directly from 
Christ, and not from one of his churches ; 
with the correlate idea that ordination 
is not the institution of a man as the 
pastor of a particular Church, but the 
introduction of him to the order and 
function of the ministry. This— with 
the theory of the evangelist—it is 
claimed, is an “improvement,” which it 
is hoped will receive indorsement from 
the National Council. 

It is urged in favor of it, that the logic 
of events exacts it; that the fact that 
many vacant churches are always need- 
ing temporary pastoral service, which the 
many honorably dismissed pastors are 
needed to render, with the fact that wide 
fields have opened, and are especially 
now opening, at the West and South, 
where the work of ministers authorized 
to administer the Word and the Sacra- 
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ments is imperatively demanded, with 
the further fact that our system ought to 
provide an honorable ministerial position 
for such true ministers of the gospel as 
minister not directly to any particular 
Church, butindirectly to all the churches, 
through their relation to our seminaries 
of learning, and our great benevolent 
organizations, has the force of practical 
necessity ; a necessity which has gradu- 
ually forced itself upon the notice of the 
denomination, and already compelled its 
own recognition in the face of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, and of all the theories 
of the past. 

On the other hand, it is objected 
against these views, that there is no tittle 
of scriptural evidence either that the 
“ Evangelist ” was intended to be a per- 
manent order of workers in connection 
with the’ churches, any more than the 
“ Apostle;” or that there is any such 
thing as an order of the ministry, as an 
office under Christ separate from pastor- 
ship: (i. e., the official leadership of a 
Church,) that the idea of an order of the 
ministry is a Presbyterian and prelatical 
notion brought into our ranks from sys- 
tems hostile to our own; and to admit 
these innovations will be to graft incon- 
sistency (and so weakness) upon Con- 
gregationalism, inasmuch as the genius 
of it is against any clerocracy, wherein 
lies the strength of the hierarchal sys- 
tems; while all the benefits sought to be 
gained by these modifications can be as 
well secured by falling back upon the 
purely Congregational theory, that no 
ordination as an evangelist is needed for 
the authorization of the fullest Christian 
labor (including, where expedient and 
necessary, the temporary administration 
of the sacraments) by any suitably qual- 
ified laymen — when requested (and thus 
authorized) to do so by the vote of any 
company of believers:* that all vacant 





8 See this whole matter ably and thoroughly 
discussed in Davidson’s Eccles, Polity of the New 
Testament, pp. 278 — 286. 
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churches can be thus supplied — precisely 
as they are now supplied by young lay- 
men just from our seminaries and not 
yet ordained, only that the churches have 
scripturally a right to go further, and, on 
fit occasions, request and receive the 
ordinances from their hands, which is not 
now common ;— and that our secretaries 
and professors do not require any more 
right to act as ministers than they get 
from their obvious qualifications so to 
act, which of themselves sufficiently open 
their way (whether their possessors be 
called laymen or ministers) to all truly 
Congregational pulpits; and that the 
evils of the disgrace to the ministerial 
character from so many white-cravatted 
men, sharp-set on secular pursuits — 
keeping stores and boarding-houses, or 
practising medicine, or peddling books, 
or working hard at some remunerative 
occupation six days in the week, and 
preaching (out of their old barrel) for 
the most money they can get on the sev- 
enth; of churches spiritually starving on 
the meager and musty rations dispensed 
by such “ stated supplies,” who can afford 
to ride ten or twenty miles on Sabbath 
morning, preach twice, and return in the 
evening (so as to be on hand bright and 
early for their real work on Monday 
morning), a good deal cheaper than such 
churches can support a pastor who shall 
give himself soul and body to their wel- 
fare ; more than counterbalamce any pos- 
sible good which could be reasonably 
anticipated from the indorsement of any 
change of the old way in this particular. 

The present writer — well aware that 
in this he differs with one of his associates 
in this journal, and with many other 
able and honored doctors of the Congre- 
gational law — confesses his strong sym- 
pathy with these objections; his fear 
that it would be a most unscriptural and 
unwise step back toward papal and pre- 
latical assumption, and consequent cor- 
ruption, for the proposed council to 
indorse departure in these particulars 
from the way of our fathers, and his 
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hope that they will give most earnest and 
prayerful heed to the subject in all its 
bearings, before they shall do any such 
thing. 

4. Councils. The pure Congregational 
idea of an’ Ecclesiastical Council is of 
churches meeting by delegation to advise 
with each other; generally to the end of 
special relief in some perplexity on the 
part of the Church inviting the council, 
or for the pupose of fellowship with that 
Church in some such act as its ordination 
of a pastor. Its function is one purely 
of friendly advice; the Church calling 
it retaining the right to act in view of 
that advice, as its own judgment of 
Christian propriety, and of the will of 
the Great Head, shall demand. 

Sometimes it has happened that the 
advice tendered by such a council has 
not been followed. The difficulty —if 
one had invited consideration — has not 
been settled as the council thought expe- 
dient; or the candidate whom the council 
thought unworthy has been still chosen 
as its pastor by the Church; or the pas- 
tor whose dismission the council thought 
ought to be only on certain conditions, 
has been dismissed by the Church without 
regard to those conditions. 

It has, therefore, been thought expe- 
dient by some, that our Congregational- 
ism in this respect be “improved,” by 
conferring, by common consent, some 
sort of power upon our councils, so that 
they shall hold a relation of authority in 
our system not unlike that held in the 
Presbyterian system by the Presbytery, 
Synod, and Assembly. 

It has been urged in favor of this, that 
some power is needed, other, prompter, 
and more stringent, than that indirect 
and necessarily slow-moving, merely 
moral, power of public sentiment, on 
which we have relied, because, even when 
its result proves sufficient in the end, 
much harm may transpire before that 
end can be reached. 

On the other hand, it is objected to 
it, that nothing would be practically 
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gained by such an innovation, even could 
its adoption be secured, because in our 
system of society there is, and in the 
nature of the case can be, no power of 
enforcing the decisions of a Church judi- 
cature, which does not run back to the 
pure force of moral obligation in the 
end; so that to make our councils pres- 
byteries would not compel our churches 
to obey their decisions, they having the 
same right then to withdraw from the 
force of such a verdict which they now 
have to disregard the advice of council; 
so that what is morally right in the mat- 
ter must be left to settle it in the end, | 
through its power over the general 
Christian conscience, as now. ‘ 
But it is clear that such an “ improve- 
ment” would be radically inconsistent 
with our first principle of the self-com- 
pleteness under Christ of the individual 
Church. No Congregational Church has, 
or can have, a right to demit its own 
proper responsibility to its Great Head, 
for all its decisions, by laying it off upon 
the authority of council or Presbytery. 
Christ demands that it do its own work, 
and holds each of its members responsi- 
ble that that work be rightly done. It 
may, it ought to, get all the light it can 
from the friendliness of its neighbors ; 
but then it is under obligation to decide 
for itself. And its neighbors are under 
obligation not merely to permit such 
decision, but acquiescingly to respect 
it; that case only excepted in which con- 
sciences on both sides differ so radically 
as to admit of no honest compromise. 
In that event, each must clear its own 
skirts of wrong. The Church must do 
what it feels compelled to do to its own 
purity and edification, and trust Provi- 
dence to bring, eventually, its neighbors 
to the same mind. The churches which 
have met in council must do what they 
feel constrained to do, to preserve their . 
own purity, and promote the general 
edification, and trust Providence, in its 
own good time, to bring the Church, 
which they now conceive to be erring, to 
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its right mind; and to bring some unan- 
ticipated good out of what seems a pres- 
ent evil. And both ought to do this in 
the spirit of love and courtesy, and not 
in that of arbitrariness and denunciation. 
And anything beyond this moral power 
of the superior force, and value, and ulti- 
mate prevalence of what is true, and 
right, and best, is alien to our system, as 
it is quite needless for the purposes of 
purity of faith and fellowship. There 
are fifty churches under “strong Eccle- 
siastical governments” suffering to-day 
in consequence of heretical pastors and 
latitudinarian tendencies, for every one 
Congregational Church that can be found 
afflicted in that regard; with, in every 
case, a less ready remedy. 

This introduces the last topic, on which 
our space allows a few words, viz. : 

5. Centralization. There seems tobe a 
vague impression resting on some minds 
that we are too incoherent as a denomi- 
nation. Some say we are united by a 
rope of sand, and we need the “ improve- 
ment” of a vinculum. This impression 
seems to rest with most force upon two 
classes of minds: those who have been 
educated in Presbyterianism and have 
come thence to us; and those who favor 
intense views in theology, which they 
desire the means of compelling upon 
others, at least so far as to be able to 
compel others not to hear those ministers 
who are theologically less intense than 
themselves. Such desiderate some em- 
bodiment. They want a general con- 
federation— some sort of an annual 
association or conference — which shall 
have the power of saying, “this shall be 
thus,” and, “that shall be so;” “this 
man shall no longer vent his heresy in 
this pulpit,” and “that Church shall no 
longer tolerate these irregularities within 
it,” and so on. In defect of such a gen- 
eral assembly (of some name), they do 
what they can in such smaller ones — 
associations, conferences, and the like — 
as lie at hand; sighing evermore for 
something strong to their help (doubt- 
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less if that something strong happened 
to work to their hinderance, and they 
found it aiding and abetting the wrong 
men, they would begin to get a glimpse 
of the beauty and glory of the now de- 
spised independency, by which they 
could extricate themselves from complic- 
ity in the general guilt). It is instructive 
in this connection to mark the lately pa- 
tent fact that our Unitarian-friends have 
been drifting in this same direction, and 
are seriously agitating the question of 
some sort of a body with confederate 
powers, to look after the interests of lax 
theology in this land and generation. 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary to 
spend any words in elaborating the rad- 
ical repugnance of our fundamentals to 
any such scheme as this. We wonder 
that its advocates fail to perceive how 
the devil is tempting them, for the sake 
of what looks like an immediate advan- 
tage, to enter upon a course which phil- 
osophically brought on the papacy and 
the dark ages, and which has in it the 
elements of making any age dark. And 
we wonder that they do not see the dis- 
honor which they would put upon God, 
and the power of his truth in this world, 
by the expedient which they propose. 

God is a moral governor, and he exer- 
cises a moral government over moral 
agents. Motive, not might, is his power 
of traction. He sticks to this; and if the 
result tarry, he waits for it. His provi- 
dence in human affairs always moves in 
curved lines — each the compromised re- 
sult of the antagonism of forces — and 
not in straight lines, each the direct issue 
of one force acting simply and alone. 
There is nothing arbitrary about his pro- 
cedure of governing the world, but all 
moves on, swinging over to the one side 
sometimes, and sometimes to the other; 
to no eye but his, sure of the mark, yet 
always reaching it. And this flexible, 
swaying, yet secure and unerring way of 
his, is a good way —since he himself 
has patterned it for us— for us in our 
churches and religious affairs. 
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Grant that some Church to-day is 
tickled with the sound of some uncer- 
tain theology, and insists on some pastor 
whom neighbor churches cannot fellow- 
ship. A “strong” government would say, 
“ You shan’t have him,” and proceed to 
wrench him away, dislocating the Church 
from its denominational socket in the act, 
and arousing toward the error all the 
sympathy of hundreds of hearts ; making 
a scarred history there for generations to 
come. But God’s government says, “ Be 
persuaded not to keep him,” and points 
out tenderly the error of the act, and 
says again, “If you will keep him you 
must even do so, but to our great grief 
and your own future sorrow, and we 
cannot fellowship your act.” There may 
follow brief alienation, but no violent 
exacerbation ; all soon hear to reason; 
the man’s errors go to seed, and alarm 
and disgust even his partisans, and they 
make haste to repent and return, with 
thanks to the temporarily ruptured fel- 
lowship. Or, if his Church were really 
right in thinking him right, and the 
brotherhood wrong in thinking him 
wrong, his real rightness persistently 
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asserts itself until it gains recognition, 
and the churches acknowledge their mis- 
take, and accept him to their fraternity. 
Just such things have happened. And, 
in either event, the right result of the 
peaceful acquiescence of that community 
in what is really best in the case is both 
more speedily and more kindly reached 
by the delaying, expostulating, moral 
method, than by the short, strong, and 
arbitrary one. 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit, even the 
Pagan had faith enough to say; and 
shall not we, who have God’s word for 
it that “ the work of righteousness shall 
be peace,” while “ the face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil;” shall not we 
have assurance that it is better to trust 
in the Lord’s way of securing his affairs, 
than to put confidence in governors ? 

We trust that the Congregational 
churches of our land, assembled in Na- 
tional Council, will be cautious of “ im- 
provements,” but stick close to, thor- 
oughly clarify, and warmly re-affirm, 
those foundation principles of our fath- 
ers which have made our Zion already 
the joy of the whole earth. 








Rev. DAVID L. OGDEN died in New 
Haven, Ct., October 31, 1863, aged seventy- 
one. He was born in Hartford, Ct., October 
6, 1792. His remote ancestor was John Og- 
den, of Northampton, Mass., who is named 
in the Charter of Connecticut, granted by 
Charles II., in 1662. His great-grandfather, 
Col. Josiah Ogden, resided in Newark, N.J.; 
and though originally a Puritan, became an 
Episcopalian, and in this line the succession 
ran till it was turned back into the Puritan 
channel by our lamented brother. His father 
was Jacob Ogden, and his mother Jerusha 
Rockwell, daughter of Joseph Rockwell, one 
of the first settlers of Colebrook, Ct., and of 
Puritan descent. 

In 1804, his parents removed from Hartford 
to Stratford, and from thence to New Haven 
in 1809. At the age of sixteen he united with 
the Centre Church in that city, then under 
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the care of Rev. Moses Stuart. For his early 
religious impressions he was mostly indebted 
to his mother, who was a very earnest, sin- 
cere, and consistent Christian. She was 
reared in the Congregational Church, and 
always adhered to its doctrines and forms of 
worship. He cherished her memory with 
more than ordinary filial affection ; and when- 
ever he alluded to her it was with the deepest 
tenderness, and often with tears. 
_ Inearly youth he evinced a fondness for 
books; and having completed his preparatory 
studies in the Hopkins Grammar School, he 
entered Yale College in 1810, and graduated 
with honor in 1814. He spent three years at 
the Andover Theological Seminary, and one 
under the tuition of Professor Fitch, at New 
Haven, in preparation for the ministry. 

He preached in various places with accept- 
ance, and received invitations to settle which 
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he was constrained to decline. At length he 
was ordained, and installed pastor over the 
Church in Southington, Ct., October 31, 1821. 
Dr. N. W. Taylor preached the sermon. 

The youthful pastor was admirably fitted 
for the field of his labor. It had long been 
cultivated by a very able and faithful minis- 
ter, who was a high-toned Calvinist. The 
people had settled down under the doctrines 
of election and divine sovereignty, so as to 
lose, in a measure, the sense of personal 
responsibility. Mr. Ogden had wonderful 
skill in preaching the gospel so as to impress 
men with a sense of obligation to repent, and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. No 
one understood the peculiar views of Doctors 
Taylor and Fitch better than he. The doc- 
trines of human obligation and dependence 
were urged with great power, and the Holy 
Spirit attended the labors of Mr. Ogden, and 
made them productive of rich blessings. No 
minister in the State had a more prosperous 
pastorate than he did for fifteen years in 
Southington. Frequent and powerful revi- 
vals of religion were enjoyed. As the fruits 
of one of these seasons of refreshing, seventy 
four united with the Church at one time. 
During the whole period of his labors in 
Southington, four hundred and sixty-seven 
were received into the Church, and three 
hundred and ninety-eight of these on profes- 
sion of their faith. ’ 

As a pastor Mr. Ogden was faithful and 
affectionate, sympathizing with every form 
of suffering, and with every condition of life. 
He was especially attentive to children, and 
had a faculty of interesting them and gaining 
their love. He was frank, artless, and child- 
like in his own feelings and expressions, and 
hence he obtained easy access to the hearts of 
all, both old and young. * . 

At the time of Mr. Ogden’s residence in 
Southington, it was emphatically a period of 
revivals in all that region; and his labors 
were much sought after in other parishes. 
His preaching had a peculiar charm. His 
discourses were rich in thought, were distin- 
guished for clearness and force, and always 
had an application to the heart and con- 
science direct and powerful. I never heard 
any one discuss the doctrine of universal 
salvation, and other popular errors, more 
skilfully than Mr. Ogden. He was so fair 
and candid, no objector could complain; and 
when he closed, it seemed as though there 
was nothing more to be said. The refuge of 
lies was swept away —the truth was set forth 
and established in the light of noonday, and 
the hearer was left deeply convicted of sin 
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and guilt, and realizing his perishing need 
of Christ. Mr. Ogden was a ‘workman that 
needed not to be ashamed. 

While in Southington he had several appli- 
¢ations to change his field of labors, but he 
chose to dwell among his own people. At 
length, however, he was persuaded to accept a 
call from the Presbyterian Church in Whites- 
boro’, N. Y. He was installed pastor in that 
place December 28, 1836. It was a time of 
disquiet in Whitesboro’ and in all that region, 
in consequence of the agitation of the slavery 
question, and “‘ New Measures,” as they were 
called. Mr. Ogden was constrained to dis- 
cuss these subjects, and he was generally 
acknowledged to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in allaying the excitement in the sur- 
rounding region, and in bringing the minds 
of his own people into a more tranquil state, 
better fitted for the reception of religious 
truth. His labors were not productive of 
such rich and abundant fruits as had been 
gathered in Connecticut, but yet they were 
not in vain. The difference in apparent re- 
sults can be traced to his different position 
and circumstances, rather than to the man 
himself. Mr. Ogden was highly esteemed 
and honored by the churches and his brethren 
in the ministry while in Whitesboro’. He 
was elected a member of the Corporation of 
Hamilton College, and also a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board of Missions. And 
when he left Whitesboro’, after a pastorate of 
eight years, the following pleasant notice 
appeared in the Utica Daily Gazette : 


“We learn with great regret that the Rev. 
David L. Ogden, for many years past the 
astor of the Presbyterian Church of Whites- 
oro’, has taken leave of that Church, and is 
about to remove to one ef the New England 
States. He has recently officiated in the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in this city, and we 
can add on the highest authority, to the great 
acceptance of the congregation. This gen- 
tleman has at various times during his ‘resi- 
dence in the county, occupied the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian Church in this city, 
and has left among this congregation not only 
many who will bear testimony to his ability 
as a preacher, and his earnestness in his sacred 
calling, but many attached and true friends. 
Those who have known him both in the social 
and the pastoral relation will long remember 
his kindness, sincerity, and frankness of dis- 
position; all that have listened to him in the 
pulpit will bear witness to his many forcible 
exhortations and animated appeals, and to 
his exemplary and Christian deportment.” 


After leaving his charge in the State of 
New York, Mr. Ogden had for a while the 
pastorate care of a Church in Marlboro’, 
Mass. This he resigned in 1850, and retired 
to New Haven, where he spent the remnant of 
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his days, preaching for his brother, and sup- 
plying vacant pulpits as opportunity offered 
or duty demanded. In 1853 he received an 
unanimous invitation to become pastor of the 


Church in Colebrook, Ct., but he did not feel: 


inclined to assume the spiritual oversight of 
another people. At New Haven, in the 
bosom of his own family, and in a wide circle 
of friends, especially those who like himself 
had retired from the public duties of life, he 
passed the evening of his days most happily. 
His study, even to the last, was his favorite 
resort. There, in communion with the wise 
and good both of ancient and modern time, 
he was to be found daily. His pen was busy 
in recording thoughts suggested by reading 
and reflection. His manuscripts in the way 
of criticism and observation on books, men, 
and things, are quite voluminous. 

Mr. Ogden was eminently social in his 
nature, and he had rich enjoyment in the 
society of his friends. His health was uni- 
formly good, and his spirits elastic and buoy- 
ant. His last sickness was brief, continuing 
only four and a half days. No alarming 
symptoms appeared till the third day; then 
his nervous system became prostrate, and he 
sunk into an unconscious state. In this con- 
dition he passed away, October 31, 1863, just 
forty-two years from the day of his ordination, 
aged seventy-one. As it pleased the Master 
to call away his servant in this manner, it is 
pleasant to find that in his last letter addressed 
to a friend, a few days before his death, Mr. 
Ogden wrote as follows:—‘‘I am more and 
more confident in the principles of Divine 
revelation, and am more and more satisfied 
to rely upon them for time and for eternity.” 
In 1824, Mr. Ogden was married to Miss Sarah 
A. Judson, of Stratford, Ct. She and three 
children survive the honored husband and 
father; who has gone to receive the reward of 
those who have turned many to righteousness. 

Bristol, Ct. L. G. 


Rev. ALANSON SOUTHWORTH died 
at South Paris, Me., March 25, 1864, (of 
typhoid fever,) aged thirty-seven years. 

He was son of Benjamin and Content 
(Packard) Southworth, both of whom were 
natives of North Bridgewater, Mass., but 
who had removed to Winthrop, Me., prior to 
their marriage. Alanson was born in Win- 
throp, August 16, 1826. He was the youngest 
of four sons, three of whom became ministers 
of the gospel, and the fourth died during the 
prosecution of his preparatory studies. 

His early life was devoted to industrial 
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pursuits. But an inquiring mind, and a 
ready flow of speech, at length turned his 
thoughts toward some channel of public use- 
fulness. After a thorough preparation for 
college, through the counsel of friends he 
was induced to choose the legal profession, 
and enter himself as a student at law in 
Lowell, Mass. He there acquired a good 
measure of that peculiar and-useful discipline 
which legal studies impart to the reasoning 
powers. His hopeful conversion in the 
autumn of 1853 was the means of teaching 
him that the Lord had need of him in a 
higher and purer sphere of well-doing. 
Accordingly, the succeeding year he con- 
nected himself with the Theological Semi- 
nary at Bangor. During his second year of 
preparation for his chosen life-work, a most 
interesting, and in some respects remarka- 
ble revival accompanied his labors at Brooks 
and Jackson. In the village of Brooke the 
young people, almost without exception, 
were brought into that fold he loved so 
well. 

After his graduation, in 1852, he labored 
for a year with much acceptance and assidui- 
ty at Otisfield. He was ordained and instal- 
led at South Paris, January 18, 1859. Here 
his peculiar adaptation to the work of the 
ministry found its fitting field and develop- 
ment. He abounded in various labors for 
extending and strengthening the cause he 
loved, both in his own and neighboring com- 
munities. During his nearly six years’ min- 
istry, the Church was greatly quickened and 
enlarged. He won his way in a remarkable 
degree to the hearts of his people. There 
was a work of grace of unusual power and 
interest among them, in the winter and 
spring of 1862. Early in the next winter he 
published a small but valuable book upon 
Universalism. Overmuch brain-work, about 
this time, compelled him reluctantly to accept 
the generous offer of a friend, and seek recu- 
peration by a voyage to Cuba. His few pub- 
lished letters home from that genial clime, 
so blest of heaven, but cursed by man’s 
cupidity and sordid lust, were read with 
much of interest and profit. 

Returning in the spring, he resumed the 
energetic prosecution of his plans of Chris- 
tian usefulness. The ensuing autumn his 
sympathy with our heroic suffering soldiers 
led him to visit the Army of the Potomac, 
under the auspices of the Christian Commis- 
sion. Among the wounded and dying, after 
the severe engagement at Mine Run, and 
among the sick and convalescent in the. 
camps and hospitals around Washington, he 
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labored with a heart overflowing with pity 
for their sufferings and love. for their souls. 
Returning home, by his affecting narratives 
he aroused anew the slumbering sympathies 
of patriotic hearts in his own and neighbor- 
ing communities with the brave men who 
amid so many privations and sufferings were 
fighting their country’s battles. 

But his earnest, self-sacrificing labors for 
his God, his country, and his kind, were 
drawing towards aclose. A few weeks more, 
and he himself lay down to die. But un- 
troubled for years—so had he expressed 
himself—with a shadow of doubt concern- 
ing his acceptance with God, as was to have 
been expected, he was blest, while conscious- 
ness and reason remained unimpaired, not 
only with grace sufficient, but with antici- 
pating visions of the fulness of Him who 
filleth all in all. He endured his sufferings 
without a murmur, and passed away at last 
without a struggle. 

We may say of this brother, that those 
who knew him best loved him most; that 
his was a character singularly free from 
“ spots ;” that his large and liberal soul threw 
its warm embrace around all who named the 
Saviour’s name, and meekly exemplified the 
Christian spirit ; that, though patiently toler- 
ant of doctrinal misconceptions, he neverthe- 
less abhorred “strange fire,” when essayed 
to be offered upon the altars of Jehovah ; that 
he loved his God, loved his race—the whole 
race —loved the gates of Zion, and loved to 
labor for the souls of men; that he was quick 
to feel, apt to teach, and wise to win souls to 
Christ ; that an open-hearted, generous, self- 
forgetting Christian nobility of soul shone 
forth in all his intercourse with his fellow- 
men; that whatever his hands found to do 
he did it with his might, as if with a present- 
iment that his work must be quickly done; 
that the Church and people to whose welfare 
he so freely gave his mind’s best energies and 
his heart’s purest affections are greatly be- 
reaved; that his earnest words for the truth, 
and wise counsels for its extension among 
men, will be sadly missed by the churches, 
especially in their holy convocations; and 
that in relation to his brethren in the min- 
istry, in their sense of the loss they have 
themselves suffered, the recollections of this 
genial, hopeful co-laborer, whose loving-kind- 
ness never grew cold, who has fallen from 
their ranks in the midst of the battle, with 
his Christian armor still girt about him, will 
rise up before them in the future, as “the 
‘memory of joys that are past, pleasant, yet 
mournful to the soul.” 
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Mr. Southworth married, January 1, 1851, 
at Winthrop, Me., Caroline M. Thomas, a na- 
tive of Winthrop, who survives him. Their 
children were William Alanson, born at 
Otisfield, Me., February 21, 1858, died at 
Winthrop, August 16, 1859 ; Carrie Winthrop, 
born at South Paris, Me., August 23, 1860. 

P. B. W. 


Mrs. AMANDA AVERY BABCOCK, wife 
of Rev. Daniel H. Babcock, died in Plymouth, 
Mass., May 7, 1864, aged fifty-one. 

She was born in Boston, Mass., November 
11, 1812. Many of her ancestors and kindred 
held important stations in society, and were 
remarkable for their power to influence other 
minds. 

Her mother, by whom her youthful training 
was chiefly directed, (an intelligent, capable 
woman,) married for her first husband a son 
of President Ezra Stiles, by whom she had 
two children; and afterwards Mr. Elisha 
Avery, of Brattleboro’, Vt., by whom she had 
two sons and five daughters that lived to 
maturity. Amanda was the youngest of the 
family. 

Together with her mother and her sisters, 
she sat under the ministry of Rev. James 
Sabine, at Essex Street and at Boylston Hall, 
and afterwards united with the Pin») -Street 
Church, Boston. 

The instructions of Miss Lyon at Ipswich, 
and those at the Female Seminary at Ando- 
ver, were pleasant and profitable toher. In- 
timate from childhood with the families of 
ministers in Boston and Marblehead, and 
inhaling for years the religious and intellect- 
ual atmosphere around the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, in the chapel of which she 
worshipped, she had all needed opportunity 
for improvement; to hear truth from the 
great teachers, and music and eloquence 
from the great masters. A year spent at 
Cooperstown, N. J., gave variety to her 
opportunities, and added to her experiences. 

At Andover, April 8, 1840, she was married 
to Mr. Babcock; and for nearly a quarter of 
a century, by cheering and aiding him in his 
work, rendered herself useful and acceptable 
in the several flelds of labor occupied by him. 
She is remembered with affection and grat- 
itude in these places, especially in Cohasset 
and South Plymouth, where ample time 
was afforded to form her acquaintance and 
appreciate her worth. 

She was kind to the poor; they loved her 
while living, they mourn her now dead. She 
was interested and active in Sabbath Schools ; 
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before her marriage as a scholar, afterwards 
as a teacher. Wherever she went, female 
benevolent societies and sewing circles were 
strengthened by her presence, sympathy, and 
counsels. Wherever a female prayer-meet- 
ing could be sustained she gladly came with 
the sisters to the throne of grace, pleading 
for the triumph of the gospel and the salvation 
of souls. 

Once a year she visited each family in the 
parish, and those visits were always welcome. 
Refined in language, feeling, and manners, 
cheerful in her disposition, with strong affec- 
tion for her friends and attachment to her 
kindred, uncomplaining and resigned to the 
Divine will, in her last sickness, so long and 
so gloomy to others, she passed safely on to 
that world where all that is truly excellent 
and lovely is stamped with eternity ; where 
the redeemed and their Redeemer meet; 
where the rewards are given and the crowns 
bestowed. 

Her most important request was that her 
friends would all meet her in heaven, and the 
prospect is fair that many of them will. 

After an appropriate discourse by Rev. 
Joseph Peckham, and other exercises by 
Plymouth ministers, she was buried in South 
Plymouth, near the abode of many whom she 
loved both of the living and the dead. 


Rev. WARREN DAY died in Richmond, 
N. Y., May 19, 1864. His funeral was at- 
tended in the Congregational Church there 
the Saturday following, when an appropriate 
sermon was preached by Rev. O. E. Daggett, 
from John xvii. 17. Mr. Day was born in 
Sharon, Vt., October 1, 1789, and graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1814. He preached in 
the Congregational Church in Richmond 
about twelve years, from 1816 to 1828, being 
installed pastor there in 1818. Afterwards he 
preached in Orangeville, N. Y., two years, 
and in the years 1831-1838, was employed 
as an agent of the American Tract Society, 
residing at Geneva, N. Y. From 1838 to 1844, 
he was pastor of the Church in Enfield, N. Y., 
and then, after a year spent in Ithaca, again 
preached in Richmond from 1845 to 1850, 
after which he again supplied the Church in 
Orangeville till 1854, when he took up his 
residence in Wawatosa, Wis., with his son 
’ Fiske. In 1863 he returned to Richmond to 
reside with another son, Rev. S. M. Day, 
then and now in charge of the same Church 
to which he had himself ministered. He had 
lost a wife and four children. His second 
wife and five children survivedhim. In 1849, 
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during his second residence in Richmond, he 
was one of the founders of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers, and, till 
his removal to the West, one of its most val- 
ued members, as is signified by the resolu- 
tions they adopted after his decease. It was 
a fit and interesting arrangement of events, 
that, after such varied services, he should 
return to end his days among the people 
whom he had twice served as pastor, and with 
his son who now served them in the same 
capacity, and be borne from the sanctuary in 
which he had preached so many years to his 
rest in the adjacent burial-ground, to which 
he had attended so many of his former hear- 
ers, and some of his own family. His old 
parishioners bore ample testimony to his 
worth as a man, and his ability and fidelity 
as a pastor. <A brother in the ministry, of 
nearly his own age, on hearing of his death, 
testitied that he was “an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile.” It was as a member of 
the Ontario Association that he was chiefly 
known to the writer of this notice. Besides 
the good service he had rendered and the 
esteem he had won in his profession, he had 
decidedly more than ordinary merit as.a man 
of thought and science. In mineralogy and 
geology he was a zealous student, and made 
a valuable collection of specimens in these 
departments. Whatever subject was assigned 
to him for discussion in the Association, his 
essay was always sure to be ‘‘ worth hearing” 
for solid information and weighty thought. 
He had used short-hand for many years, and 


. of late had learned a new system founded on 


Pitman’s “ Phonography,” and his brethren 
were interested in seeing him bring forth his 
thoughts from note-books where “ marks” of 
both kinds were mixed with common charac- 
ters, and oddly arranged, so as to be intelli- 
gible only to himself. His love of truth and 
strong good sense made even his eccentrici- 
ties pleasant. Without those graces of style 
or manners that might be required now for 
popularity in the pulpit, he had yet, as has 
been said of him, “brains enough to supply 
respectably two ordinary ministers.” His 
endowments, and virtues, and services entitle 
him to an honorable place among those who 
have “served their generation according to 
the will of God,” and whose best “record is 
on high.” 


Rev. ANDREW JAQUITH died in Lang- 
don, N. H., August 27, 1864, aged forty-eight. 
He was born in Ashby, Mass., March 7,. 
1816, son of Benjamin and Rebecca (Spalding) 
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Jaquith, and was the youngest of six children. 
His parents were professors of religion, and 
by them he was instructed in the great prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. Nor were these 
instructions without their effect. In early 
life he was the subject of deep religious 
impressions, and at the age of seventeen he 
united with the Congregational Church in his 
native town. 

Not long after his conversion he turned his 
thoughts to the Christian ministry, a work to 
which his pious mother had years before 
devoted him. It seems to have been a pre- 
dominant desire of his heart to preach Jesus 
Christ and him crucified to his perishing fel- 
low-men; not that he might have a name 
among the great and learned, or enjoy a life 
of ease and literary indulgence; but that he 
might be the humble instrument of saving 
souls. With this view he entered a Literary 
Institution in the State of New York, and 
became nearly or quite prepared to enter 
college. But owing to the death of his mother 
and other changes in his father’s family, he 
was led to abandon for a time his favorite 
pursuit, and at length settled in domestic life. 

His reading, reflections, and desires, how- 
ever, were still directed to the work which 
had previously so much absorbed his atten- 
tion. In 1858, receiving a temporary license 
from the pastors in his vicinity, he commencd 
preaching.“ In the autumn of 1859, he was 
directed by the finger of Providence to Lang- 
don, N. H., where April 25, 1860, he was 
ordained by a council, called by the Church 
in Langdon, to the work of the gospel min- 
istry as an Evangelist. From that time till 
disabled by sickness, he labored among the 
people of Langdon with great fidelity and 
acceptance. 

Though not favored in early life with the 
means of intellectual and theological training, 
such as most others enjoy, he soon took a 
highly respectable stand among the ministers 
with whom he associated. He possessed a 
large share of good sense, a sound and dis- 
criminating mind, a desire for knowledge, 
and was industrious in the use of all the means 
within his reach of rising in his profession ; 
and the united testimony of all who knew him 
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is, that he was a “growing man.” Seldom . 


do we meet one who makes greater profi- 
ciency in whatever constitutes an able min- 
ister than he did inso short a period as he 
was permitted to pursue his chosen work. 
Some who were his seniors have watched his 
progress with peculiar interest and satisfac- 
tion, and the hope was cherished that he 
might long live to bless the Church by his 
earnest and self-denying labors. 
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But his work on earth is done. Learning 
that his son was in Washington sinking under 
wounds received in the cause of his country 
near Petersburg, he left home about the 8th of 
August that he might visit him and adminis- 
ter to his wants in his last hours. In four 
days after his arrival in Washington, the son 
died. The father saw the remains committed 
to the grave, and on Tuesday, August 16, he 
reached home, exhausted by the journey, and 
sick of the disease (camp dysentery) of which 
he died. During his sickitess, he manifested 
a calm, submissive, and happy frame of mind. 
On the day preceding his death, many of his 
friends and parishioners were around his bed- 
side, to whom he spoke words of timely 
exhortation and comfort, entreating them to 
remember his instructions and profit by them 
after his departure. He gave the necessary 
directions as to his burial, and passed away 
in the triumphs of faith. His funeral was on 
Monday the 29th, attended by a large and 
deeply affected congregation. The sermonon 
the occasion was preached by Rev. Mr. Foster, 
of Acworth, from 1 John iii. 1-2. 

Mr. Jaquith married, April 17, 1842, Abby 
Glover Warren, oldest child of Captain Jacob 
Warren, of Ashby, Mass.; she is still living. 
They had two children: viz., Henry Warren, 
born in Ashburnham, November 5, 1844, was 
a private in the 6th New Hampshire Infantry, 
wounded (on picket duty) June 21, 1864, of 
which wound he died August 13; Andrew 
Benjamin, born m Ashburnham, May 16, 
1850. A. F. 





Rev. AMARIAH CHANDLER, D. D., 
died in Greenfield, Mass., October 20, 1864, 
aged eighty-one years, eleven months, and 
twenty-three days. 

He was born in Deerfield, Mass., October 
27, 1872, the youngest and last survivor of 
nine children of Moses and Persis (Harris) 
Chandler, both of them natives of Lancaster, 
Mass. When about five years of age, he re- 
moved to Shelburne, Mass., where he lived 
till manhood. He fitted for college with Rev. 
Theophilus Packard of Shelburne, entered 
the junior class in the University of Ver- 
mont in 1805, and was graduated in 1807. 
At the time of his death, he was the oldest 
alumnus of the university. 

He read theology with Rev. Theophilus 
Packard about a year, was licensed by the 
North Hampshire (now Franklin) Associa- 
tion, November 8, 1808, and was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Waitsfield, Vermont, February 7, 1810,— 
Rev. Elijah Lyman, of Brookfield, preaching 
the sermon, from Luke ii. 34. He was dis- 
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missed February 3, 1830, and became stated 
supply of the Second Congregational Church 
in Hardwick, to which he preached nearly two 
years. During that time a revival took place, 
and forty were added to the Church. He was 
installed pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Greenfield, Mass., October 25, 
1832, — Rev. Bancroft Fowler preaching the 
sermon. In 1846, he received the degree of 
D. D. from the University of Vermont. In 
1853, he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of Massachusetts. His sermon 
before the Legislature of Vermont, in 1824, 
was published, as were also several others of 
his occasional sermons, and some miscella- 
neous pamphlets. They are evidently the 
productions of a mind of great native strength. 

He married, October 2, 1808, Abigail Whit- 
ney, of Shelburne, Mass., by whom he had 
four sons and four daughters. She died June 
19, 1833 ;.and he married, November 17, 1840, 
Mary (Nims) Roberts, widow of Horace Rob- 
erts, Esq., of Whitingham, Vermont. She 
died March 1, 1852; and he married, October 
2, 1855, Mrs. Eliza (Bixby) Gleason, widow 
of Solomon Gleason of Coleraine, Mass. 

P. H. W. 


Rev. MYRON WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D., 
the eminent missionary, died at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on his way from India to Amer- 
ica, October 22, 1864, aged seventy-four years, 
ten months, and elever days. 

He was. born in Williston, Vt., December 


11, 1789, the son of Nathaniel and Anna . 


(Kellogg) Winslow, and the elder brother of 
the late Rev. Gordon Winslow, D. D., and 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D. His ancestry 
is traceable back to Kenelm Winslow, of 
whom English history makes mention in the 
sixteenth century, and whose grandson was 
one of the Mayflower Pilgrims. The two 
Governors Winslow, of Massachusetts, were 
of the same stock. 

He intended to be a merchant, and at the 
age of fourteen entered a store as clerk, 
where he continued till he was twenty-one 
years old, and then established himself in 
business in Norwich, Ct. Here he was suc- 
cessfully employed for two years. In the 
mean time the serious impressions of which 
he had been the subject from childhood 
greatly deepened, and resulted at length in 
his hopeful conversion. From that time he 
felt a strong conviction that he ought to preach 
the gospel, and to preach it to the unevan- 
gelized nations. In the very letter in which 
he announced to his parents his conversion, 
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he also announced his intention to abandon 
the profitable business in which he was en- 
gaged, and give himself to the service of 
Christ among the heathen. Having had a 
thorough academical education, he was able, 
after a year and a half of preparation, some 
of it being made while he was still prosecut- 
ing his mercantile business, to enter as junior 
at Middlebury College in 1813. He was grad- 
uated in 1815. 

In January, 1816, he entered Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was there graduated in 
1818. During the last vacation of his junior 
year, and the two vacations of the senior year, 
he travelled in New England as agent of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, and was very successful in 
collecting funds. He was ordained as a mis- 
sionary in the ‘Tabernacle Church, Salem, 
Mass., November 4, 1818, together with Pliny 
Fisk and others. Rev. Moses Stuart, D. D., 
preached the sermon. He embarked at Bos- 
ton June 8, 1819, on brig Indus, bound for 
Calcutta, where he arrived after a voyage of 
about five months. Thence he proceeded to 
Ceylon, which he reached December 14, 1819, 
and took up his residence at Oodooville, July 
4, 1820. There he labored sixteen years, and 
then was transferred to Madras, arriving 
there August 18, 1836. His biography during 
his residence in India would be no less nor 
other than the history of the missions there. 
He was the life and soul of them, and no 
man has done better service than he to the 
cause of religion and letters in that country. 
He founded the Madras mission, was the 
general secretary and financial agent of that 
and other missions, was President of the 
Madras College and head of all the native 
schools, and had the care of a native Church 
of several hundred members. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, having been in the service 
nearly forty-six years. 

His literary labors were numerous, and 
some of them of the very highest importance. 
During his senior year in the Seminary and 
in the following autumn he wrote a duodecimo 
volume of four hundred and thirty-two pages, 
entitled “A History of Missions, or History 
of the principal attempt to propagate Chris- 
tianity among the Heathen.” ‘This was pub- 
lished at Andover by Flagg and Gould in 
1819, and was very serviceable in enlighten- 
ing the public mind on the subject of which 
it treated. His next volume was a memoir of 
his first wife, Mrs. Harriet L. Winslow, which 
is one of the standard volumes of the Ameri- 
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can Tract Society. His “‘ Hints on Missions,” 
published by M. W. Dodd, New York, in 1856, 
was written on his passage from India to 
America in 1855, as a sort of digest of his 
experiences and observations during a mis- 
sionary life of thirty-seven years. Several 
of his occasional sermons and addresses were 
published in pamphlet. He furnished a very 
large amount of correspondence for the Mis- 
sionary Herald, the New York Observer, and 
other periodicals. 

But the crowning literary labors of his life 
were the translation of the Bible into Tamil, 
and the preparation of a Tamil-English Lex- 
icon. The full title of the last-named work 
is, ‘A Comprehensive Tamil and English 
Dictionary of High and Low Tamil.” It is 
a work of prodigious labor and great value, 
and occupied a large share of his time for 
more than twenty years. It extends to 
nearly a thousand quarto pages, and contains 
more than sixty-seven thousand Tamil words, 
being thirty thousand five hundred and fifty- 
one more words than can be found in any 
other dictionary of that language. So “‘com- 
prehensive ”’ is it, that it includes the astro- 
nomical, astrological, mythological, botanical, 
scientific, and official terms, together with 
the names of authors, heroes, and gods. It 
is thus a perfect thesaurus of Tamil learning, 
conducting him who uses it, not only into the 
language, but into the literature of the lan- 
guage, and giving him a knowledge of the 
philosophy, the religion, the superstitions, 
and the customs of the Hindoos. For this 
noble contribution to Oriental literature, Dr. 
Winslow received the highest encomiums 
from the press of India and England, and 
from literary and official sources. 

He received the degree of A. M., from Yale, 
in 1818; D. D., from Harvard, in 1858; and 
LL. D., from Middlebury, in 1854. 

He married (1), January 19, 1819, Harriet 
W. Lathrop, daughter of Charles Lathrop, of 
Norwich, Ct. By her he had six children— 
Charles Lathrop, born January 12, 1821, died 
May 24, 1832; (a child of uncommon promise, 
a memoir of whom was published by the 
American Tract Society;) Harriet Maria, 
born February 28, 1822, died November 27, 
1825; Joanna, born February 5, 1825, (adopted 
and reared by Peletiah Perit, Esq., of New 
York, and married, lst, Rev. Mr. Clark ; 2d, 
George S. King, of Florida, now a Major- 
General in the Confederate Army ;) George 
Morton, born May 12, 1827, died August 15, 
1828; Harriet Lathrop, born April 19, 1829, 
died September 1, 1861, (married Rev. John 
W. Dulles ;) Eliza Coit, born January 4, 1831, 
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died August 11, 1861, (adopted by Marshal O. 
Roberts, of New York; and married Henry 
M. Leavitt.) Mrs. Winslow died January 14, 
1833, and he married (2), April 23, 1835, Mrs. 
Catherine (Waterbury) Carman, a sister of 
Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D., of New York, 
and by her had one child, Catherine Water- 
bury, born February 2, 1837, died September 
29, 1837. She died September 23, 1837, and a 
memoir of her, by her brother, was published 
soon after. He married (3), September 2, 
1838, Annie Spiers, of Madras, 2 grand-daugh- 
ter of Lord Dundas, of England, and by her 
had Charles, born June 5, 1839; Myron, Jr., 
born August 28, 1840; Archibald Spiers, born 
June 10, 1843, died August 10, 1845. She died 
June 20, 1843, and he married (4), March 12, 
1845, Mrs. Mary W. (Billings) Dwight, widow 
of Rev. R. O. Dwight. She died April 20, 
1852; and he married (5), May 20, 1857, Ellen 
Augusta Reed, of Boston. P. H. W. 


Rev. WILLIAM C. WHITCOMB died at 
Morehead City, N. C., October 29, 1864, aged 
forty-four. 

He was the son of Deacon Simeon and Mrs. 
Sally (Lincoln) Whitcomb, and was born 
February 9, 1820, in Marlborough, N. H. 
where his parents now reside. He was in 
childhood singularly dutiful to his parents, 
never requiring discipline to enforce their 
commands; and in mature age was ever anx- 
ious, according to his means, to promote their 
welfare. He was religiously educated, and in 
the fall of 1836, after a severe struggle, he 
gave his heart to Christ, and united with the 
Congregational Church in his native town 
the following spring. 

He pursued his literary and classical course 
at several academies in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts; and studied theology at Gil-. 
manton Theological Seminary, completing 
his course in 1847. He afterwards spent two 
years at Andover Seminary as a resident 
licentiate. May 1, 1851, he was ordained pas- 
tor of the Church in Stoneham, Mass.; and 
May 1, 1852, he was married to Miss Harriet 
L. Wheeler of Concord, Mass. In August, 
1855, he was dismissed from the Church in 
Stoneham, after which he labored with the 
churches in Globe Village (Southbridge), in 
North Carver, and in Lynnfield Centre, all 
in Mass. He received a commission as 
“Chaplain of the United States Hospital at 
Newbern, N. C.,” bearing date July 5, 1862, 
which he held to the time of hisdeath. His 
labors, however, were given also to hospitals 
in other places in the vicinity of Newbern, 
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and in the latter part of his life in Morehead 
City. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s character was strongly 
marked, and he possessed many excellences. 
He had an untiring activity; always doing 
with his might what his hands found to do. 
He was in a remarkable degree frank and out- 
spoken, being incapable of disguise, knowing 
little of concealment. But for nothing was 
he more distinguished than for a warm, lov- 
ing heart. He set a high value on friends, 


and was true in his friendships. That he had. 


a devoted attachment to his family, is seen in 
the fact, that, when absent on his chaplaincy, 
his general practice was to write to them daily. 
He was a decided Congregationalist, but loved 
all Christ’s disciples of every name; union 
among Christians being a favorite theme. 
He cherished an affectionate remembrance of 
his native town, and the Church in which he 
was reared; in evidence of which may be 
mentioned the gift of a bell for the village 
school-house, ashort time before his death. 
He loved the slave and the colored race, and 
from an early age, according to his ability, he 
was ever ready to aid the cause of emancipa- 
tion. He wasalso an earnest friend of temper- 
ance. From the outbreak of the slaveholders’ 
rebellion he took a lively interest in the 
struggle; and that he was able, with so much 
cheerfulness to separate hinself from a fam- 
ily he loved so well, may be taken as evidence 
of a true patriotism. 

Mr. Whitcomb had qualities of mind and 
heart which could not fail to render him pop- 
ular and useful as a pastor and preacher ; and 
much good, we are assured, was accomplished 
by his labors in connection with the churches 
which were served by him. But his active 
temperament and habits, his self-forgetful- 
ness in his zeal to do good, his sympathy with 
the suffering, his cheerfulnes, and readiness 
with thoughts and words for every occasion, 
seemed peculiarly to qualify him for the labors 
to which he was devoted as hospital chaplain. 
And much was he loved by those who were 
the objects of his beneficent labors, and their 
friends. 

His position in connection with the hospi- 
tals gave him many opportunities for doing 
good to the freedmen, which were faithfully 
improved. The wife of a colored chaplain, 
on hearing of his death, was deeply affected, 
and said, ‘“‘O! the poor colored people have 
lost one of their best friends—one whose 
place can hardly be filled.” 

Mr. Whitcomb was a pleasant newspaper 
correspondent; and he published two vol- 
umes of original and selected matter, in 
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prose and poetry, designed to comfort the 
bereaved. 

In the meridian of his life and usefulness 
he has been cut down; leaving a wife and 
four childien to be added to the hundreds of 
thousands of widows and orphans, which the 
relentless slave power, in its insane attempt 
to overthrow a government only too lenient 
toward itself, has made. May the widow’s 
God and the Father of the fatherless pour 
into their stricken hearts that consolation 
which the husband and father, both in his 
published volumes, and his labors with the 
soldiers, sought to minister to the afflicted! 


Rev. THOMAS’ KIDDER died in Base 
Hospital, near Bermuda Hundreds, Va., No- 
vember 29, 1864, aged sixty-three years, seven 
months, and fourteen days. 

He was a son of Aaron and Elizabeth 
(Emerson) Kidder, and was born in New 
Ipswich, N. H., April 15, 1801. The Kidder 
family is one of the most ancient families in 
America, and ranks among the old families 
even in England; the pedigree being tracea- 
ble to Richard Kidder, who lived at Mares- 
field, England, in the fifteenth century. The 
earliest American ancestor was James Kid- 
der, who was at Cambridge as early as 1650, 
and probably earlier. From him the subject 
of this notice was descended in the seventh 
generation, as follows:—James, James, Jr., 
John, Thomas, Aaron, Aaron, Thomas. 

While he was yet young, his parents re- 
moved to Waterford, Vt. His piety and 
talents attracted the attention of Christians 
in that vicinity, by whom he was encouraged 
and assisted to enter upon a course of prepa- 
tion for the ministry. He was educated clas- 
sically at Bangor, spent a year in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and then entered An- 
dover, where he was graduated in 1834. He 
remained at Andover two years as resident 
licentiate, and then preached in various places 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, with 
uniform acceptance, till the latter part of 
1837, when he commenced preaching as a 
candidate at Windsor, Vt., and was there 
ordained pastor January 10, 1838. Rev. 
Samuel R. Hall preached the sermon. Dur- 
ing his pastorate at Windsor he was esteemed 
by neighboring congregations as one of the 
most acceptable preachers in the region; 
while by his brethren in the ministry he was 
held in high estimation for his adherence to 
sound principles, and his uniformly honora- 
ble, generous, and accommodating spirit. 

. He was dismissed in April, 1842, but con- 
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tinued to reside at Windsor, as chaplain of 
the State Prison, for six years. He then 
removed to St. Johnsbury, and was not again 
employed in the ministry, except that he 
preached a year in Craftsbury, a year in East 
St. Johnsbury, and a year at various places in 
the West. In the fall of 1863 he enlisted as 
a private in Company H, 9th Vermont Regi- 
ment, then stationed at Newbern, N. C., but 
was subsequently transferred to the 18th army 
corps in Virginia. He was detailed asa nurse, 


for which he was well qualified by his general . 


knowledge of disease, and his cheerful, social 
qualities. He also engaged in holding meet- 
ings on the sabbath and at other times, and in 
distributing religious publications, and was 
held in high esteem for the fidelity with which 
he discharged all his duties. About the first 
of November, 1864, he was sent to the hospi- 
tal with chronic diarrhea, of which he died. 
He married, October 24, 1837, Ann Fisher, 
of Franklin, Mass., (sister of Prof. Alexander 
M. Fisher, of Yale College,) by whom he had 
Catherine Beecher, born October 23, 1839, 
and Helen Everett, born September 2, 1841. 
He received the degree of A. M. from 
Middlebury College in 1837. Pp. H.W. 


Rev. JACOB NOBLE LOOMIS died in 
Craftsbury, Vt., December 5, 1864. 

He was born in Lanesboro’, Mass., October 
8, 1790, a son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Noble) 
Loomis. In his youth his parents removed 
to Charlotte, Vt., where he fitted for college 
with Rev. Truman Baldwin. He was grad- 
uated at Middlebury in 1817, and at Andover 
in 1820, and was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Hardwick, Vt., Jan- 
uary 3, 1822. Rev. Calvin Dale, of Charlotte, 
preached the sermon. His health failing he 
was dismissed January 27, 1830. In the fall 
of 1830, he became acting pastor at Plainfield, 
N. H., where he remained two years. Of his 
ministry there, it is said in Lawrence’s His- 
tory of the New Hampshire Churches— “ His 
services in the pulpit and parish were very 
acceptable and useful, Had he and Mrs. 
Loomis been permanently settled here, great 
good might have been expected as the result.” 
From the fall of 1832, to the fall of 1834, he 
was acting pastor at Greensboro’, Vt.; and 
from the spring of 1835 to the spring of 1836, 
at Hardwick. He then retired from active ser- 
vice in the ministry, removed to Craftsbury, 
and spent the rest of his life as a farmer. 

He married, September 6, 1822, Deborah 
Worcester, of Hollis, N. H. 
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His only publication was a sermon on “The 
Eloquence of St. Paul,” in the Christian 
Spectator for 1824, P. H.W. 


Mrs. MARY A. WARNER died at Johns- 
town, Rock Co., Wis., Dec. 18, 1864, of con- 
sumption, at the age of thirty years. The - 
deceased was the wife of Rev. J. K. Warner, 
of Johnstown, as also the daughter of the late 
Rev. Eben Platt, of Brooklyn, and niece of 
Rev. Dennis Platt, of South Norwalk, Ct., all 
well known, and much respected Congrega- 
tional ministers. 

Only those who knew Mrs. Warner best 
can appreciate her excellences or understand 
the loss her family and friends have sustained. 
She was a person of superior intellectual 
ability and culture. She was familiar with 
our best authors, and her literary judgment 
and taste were unusually correct and delicate. 
Had she given her attention to it, she would 
undoubtedly have become more than an ordi- 
nary writer. So think the few who have 
some of her productions, both prose and poet- 
ical, treasured up among them. 

Her circle of intimate friends was not large. 
She was too sensitive to pour out her heart, 
in all its richness of love and friendship, to 
every one. She was ever ready to sympa- 
thize with the needy and sorrowing; but her 
extreme simplicity, and aversion to display, 
kept her retired. Her affection for friends 
was, however, exceedingly strong; while 
theirs for her knew no bounds. It is the 
happy lot of but few to be loved as was Mrs. 
Warner. 

Of her as a wife, no one can speak except 
her bereaved companion. But those who had 
the privilege of mingling in their own family 
circle knew that she was all a wife well could 
be. Her devotion to her husband was com- 
plete. She took a deep interest in everything 
that concerned him; while her exalted intel- 
lect and rare good sense rendered her an 
invaluable assistant in his ministerial labors. 

She was a true mother to the four little 
children she leaves behind, the oldest of 
whom, a girl of eight years, gives good evi- 
dence of having been already led to Christ 
through her instruction and example. When 
her husband was attending sabbath evening 
service, she frequently gathered her little 
ones around her, and read a chapter in the 
Bible, after which all knelt down and prayed. 
And they now speak of what good meetings 
théy used to have, and of the passages of 
Scripture they read. The one in John, re- 
pecting the Good Shepherd, they remember 
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with peculiar interest. Eternity alone can 
unfold her influence on these young and ten- 
der minds. The eldest will retain a vivid 
recollection of her, especially of her last 
sickness and death; and she will in after- 
years, if their lives are spared, take pleasure 
in telling her little sister, now an unconscious 
babe, of their mother in heaven. 

But it is chiefly as a Christian that we love 
to think of our dear departed friend. At the 
age of thirteen she gave her heart to Christ, 
and ever afterward won the esteem of all who 
knew her, by her ardent piety. Possessing 
qualifications that would have fitted her for 
almost any station in life, she cheerfully 
accepted the many petty annoyances and 
privations of a country pastor’s wife. When 
in the early summer she received warning of 
the near approach of death, her mind became 
the scene of a severe conflict. Few persons 
enjoy life, not its vanities but its substantial 
pleasures, as much as Mrs. Warnerdid. Few 
have as much to hope for from the future as 
she had. She was just in the prime of life, 
having a husband to whom she was devotedly 
attached, a family of little children whom 
she loved as only a mother can love, and a 
somewhat numerous circle of friends towhom 
she was bound by the strongest ties of affec- 
tion. Besides, she took a lively interest in 
all the important movements of the day, and 
especially in the struggle now going on in 
our own country. 

Under such circumstances, it is not strange 
that in the early stages of her illness, when 
the result. seemed doubtful, she was anxious 
to recover. But as her disease progressed, 
and it became more evident that her end was 
nigh at hand, she was enabled to say, ‘Thy 
will be done.” After reaching this point she 
enjoyed perfect peace of mind. She no lon- 
ger desired to live, or troubled herself about 
her little ones, three of whom were in the 
meantime dangerously sick with diphtheria. 
Christ was everything to her. Her whole 
soul seemed absorbed in him. 

During the last few weeks her sufferings 
were intense; but she endured them without 
a word of complaint.. Her chief anxiety was 
lest she might not be patient to the end. At 
one time, after a coughing spell, to a friend 
who was trying to comfort her she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I don’t mind it; every cough is one step 
nearer home.” When passing whole nights 
without a moment’s sleep, she spent much, of 
the time in meditating upgn such passages of 
Scripture as seemed to her most precious and 
comforting, remarking, “ How thankful I am 
that I learned.so many when a child! At 
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another time, after repeating some of her 
favorite hymns and portions of God’s word, 
she said to her husband, her mind perhaps a 
little wandering, ‘“‘ What a pity it is we can’t 
take the Bible and hymn book withus. In 
a moment, however, seeing her mistake, she 
added with a smfle, “But we shan’t need 
them there.” é 

Her last moments were peculiarly interest- 
ing. She was, constantly talking, and Jesus 
was heronlytheme. The following are some 
of her expressions which she uttered in a 
most touching manner: “Precious Jesus, 
comeand take me! Loving Saviour, come and 
take me tomy glorious home!” ‘He has 
heard my prayer; I feel hisarms around me! 
I see across the river, and behold the beau- 
tiful gate open.” With her last breath she 
gasped out, “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” and then 
fell asleep in his arms. 


Rev. SENECA WHITE died in Amherst, 
N. H., January 11, 1865, aged seventy-one 
years lacking a few weeks. 

He was a son of Peter and Sarah (Moore) 
White, and was born in West Boylston, Mass., 
February 27, 1794. He was graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1818, and at Andover in 1822, 
and was ordained pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church in Bath, Me., September 
10, 1823. Rev. Eliphalet Gillott,.D. D., of 
Hallowell, preached the sermon. He was 
dismissed in August, 1830, and was installed 
in Wiscasset, April 18, 1822. Rev. William 
Allen, D. D., of Brunswick, preached the 
sermon, and it was printed. He was dis- 
missed July 19, 1837. His next and last set- 
tlement was in Marshfield, Mass., where he 
was installed September 8, 1838. Rev. R. S. 
Storrs,-D. D., of Braintree, preached the 
sermon. His actual pastorate closed May, 
1847, but was not formally terminated till 
October 30, 1850, when he was dismissed by 
the same council which installed his successor. 
He removed to Amherst, and resided there 
without ministerial charge till his death. 

He married, January 29, 1826, Elizabeth 
Stockbridge Winslow, a native of Bath, Me., 
and a descendant in the 6th generation from 
Governor Edward Winslow. P.H. W. 


Dea. OLIVER CLARK died at his late 
residence, in Tewksbury, February 15, 1865,, 
aged eighty-five years. 

He was the son of Dea. Thomas. Clark, 
and was born December 28, 1779. The old 
family residence was within a few rods. of 
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the place where he afterwards made his own 
home, and some three miles from the meet- 
ing-house. His parents were prompt in the 
matter of his baptism; as the record shows 
him to have been at that time only three 
months and nineteen days old. On the sub- 
ject of his early religious experiences we 
have no light, except from his subsequent 
character and history: from these we infer 
a great depth of his early convictions, and 
consecration to the service of his Master. 
He made a profession of religion May 22, 
1808, and was appointed a deacon in the 
church in August, 1826. At the first organ- 
ization of the Sabbath school in the town, he 
was chosen superintendent, in which office 
he continued for many consecutive years. 

All the early remembrances of him point 
in one direction: they show him to have 
been an earnest and true-hearted Christian 
man. Conscience and the fear of God ruled 
in all his life. He is familiarly spoken of as 
one who was venerated for his piety, and 
loved and trusted by all, —a very Nathanael, 
in whom was no guile. He accepted the 
whole of vital religion; its doctrines, its pre- 
cepts, its spirit, and its duties. His interest 
in the cause of Christ, both at home and 
abroad, never wavered. He had a word for 
his Master on all occasions, and recom 
mended religion by the whole spirit and 
temper of his life and conversation, wherever 
he went. He was favored by nature -with a 
genial and happy temperament and great 
cheerfulness; and these were enhanced and 
purified and sweetened by religion. 

His delight was in the communion of the 
saints, and in prayer. He established a 
prayer-meeting between the sabbath services 
for those who, like himself, lived at too great 
a distance from the church to go home at 
noon. Prayer-meetings were also held from 
time to time in the school-houses in the dif- 
ferent districts of the town. And when the 
distance was five, six, or even seven miles, 
extending within the limits of Andover and 
Billerica, he did not count it too great. After 
the labors of the day, he prepared himself 
for the spiritual repast of the evening; and 
was sometimes, like Paul, ‘minded to go 
afoot.” He is remembered, too, as a pioneer 
in the cause of temperance. He became a 
practical abstainer from the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks a number of years before any tem- 
perance society was formed, and refused, at 
the same time, to furnish ardent spirits for 
his workmen or for his guests. Of course he 
was a faithful laborer in the temperance re- 
form. He was the unsparing foe of tobacco 
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and rum, giving neither the one nor the 
other any quarter. He kept along with the 
world at the same time that he kept above it. 
His religion never made him morose, or jeal- 
ous of the progress that he saw around him. 
He was ever hopeful, ever cheerful, and ever 
interested in all that had in it a promise of 
good for society. No one ever doubted his 
piety but himself; and he with only that 
measure of doubt that betokened a proper 
Christian self-distrust and humility. One 
who writes, from a distance, his early recol- 
lections of him, says, “His was not an 
equivocal Christian character, but stood out 
clear and decided; and he leaves us no dim 
and shadowy hope as to his destiny. Itisa 
hope full-orbed; and we may say of him, 
that we know in whom he believed. What 
an influence his life has carried with it,— 
calm, quiet, serene, yet effective and per- 
vading!” 

To him it was given, beyond the lot of 
ordinary Christian men, to enjoy his reward 
on earth. The divine covenant with him 
was kept in a manner to attract the notice of 
all who knew him. With a competency of 
the good things of this life, he was permitted 
to enjoy that which is far better —the knowl- 
edge that all his children were walking in 
the truth; and that with no halting or uncer- 
tain step, but as conspicuous examples of 
Christian light and power, and as officers 
and commanders in the army of the church 
militant. Of the three sons, one is a deacon 
in the important church in Winchester, and, 
for seventeen consecutive years, superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath school, with the promise 
of many years of equally valuable service to 
come; another is an able and honored min- 
ister of Christ, who has already seen some 
fifteen years of fruitful service, and is now 
settled over one of the most interesting and 
promising churches in New Hampshire; 
and the third, a deacon in the High Street 
Church in Lowell, and superintendent of the 
Sabbath school, and in either position hon- 
ored and beloved: while, of the daughters, 
one is the earnest and helpful companion of 
a well-known Massachusetts pastor (Rev. 
Mr. Coggin of Boxford); another is the wife 
of Professor Fisk of Beloit College; and the 
others, each in her sphere, doing equal honor 
to his memory, and proving that the cove- 
nant with him was one of life and peace for 
his household. 

Thus, in every view, his Christian life— 
whether we contemplate its internal spirit, 
its outward activities and influence, or its 
results—seems rounded into completeness, 
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and leaves a rich heritage to the world. It 
was his desire, repeatedly expressed, that, if 
it should be the will of his heavenly Father, 
he might depart without a lingering illness. 
It was as he desired. What seemed an 
ordinary cold, and was scarcely thought to 
be serious until within five or six hours of 
his death, carried him gently but quickly 
down to the grave. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace.” A few days after his death, 
there was found in his Bible, in his own 
handwriting, a copy of the hymn beginning 
“Farewell, dear friends, I must be gone.” 
From circumstances known to the family, 
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there is no doubt that it was written a short 
time before his death, and was intended as a 
sort of leave-taking of his friends and of his 
brethren in the Lord. As such it was read 
in connection with a brief tribute to his 
memory, upon the sabbath. His tender 
sympathy and affection for the few who 
remained of his own generation gave a 
touching and sublime force to the senti- 
ment of the last stanza,— 


‘¢ Farewell, old soldiers of the cross! 
You ’ve struggled long and hard for heaven; 
You ’ve counted all things here but dross; 
Fight on! the crown will soon be given.” 








Books of Interest to 


Gillett’s History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,’ it is hardly 
necessary to say, is a valuable contribution 
to American ecclesiastical history. It does 
not cover so much ground as one might sup- 
pose from the title, which we find to be used 
in an official sense only,—inasmuch as the 
work does not include the Associate Re- 
formed, nor the Associate un-reformed, nor 
the Reformed without the Associate, nor the 
Reformed Presbyterian, nor the United Pres- 
byterian, nor the United Synod, nor the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch, nor the Free, 
nor the Cumberland, nor the Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor any more, if more there 
are, — which are a standing argument in our 
country how nicely the Presbyterian polity 
prevents splits and preserves unity; not the 
Presbyterian Church which split itself in 
1837, and which now exists, as the author 
thinks, in the New School body as the 
genuine article. 

This work bears evidence of much and 
careful research, within certain.limits. It is 
written in a spirit apparently as candid as 
any man, who writes the history of his own 
body, can hope to possess. It is interesting, 
though by no means such reading as Stevéns’s 
fascinating History of Methodism. On mat- 
ters of fact within his Church, the work 

doubtless ought to be authoritative. 





1 History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. By E. H. Gillett, 
author of ‘‘ The Life and Times ef John Huss.” 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mitte. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 600, 617. 
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But when the author goes outside his de- 
nominational lines, he is far from satisfactory. 

For instance, as to Presbyterians early in 
New England, a very interesting and valua- 
ble chapter might and ought to be made. 
The author does not seem to have access to 
proper sources of information in this partic- 
ular, or else to have thought it not worth 
while to do more than generalize. 

But he makes up for this indifference by 
finding supposed Presbyterians in astonish- 
ing quarters. We are gravely told of the 
“Presbyterianism of Owen,” and informed 
that “‘ Robinson was a Presbyterian,” —old 
John Robinson! The author does not specify 
Robinson’s works in his list of books con- 
sulted. If he had, such a statement would 
be unpardonable; if he had not, the blunder 
is no less gross and silly. When he says, 
also, that “Robinson . . . claimed that his 
Church at Leyden was conformed to the 
French Presbyterian Church,” he errs by 
evidently quoting second-hand a statement 
accurately printed in Bradford’s History, ed. 
1856, p. 34, where neither is the word Pres- 
byterian used nor a sentiment advanced which 
makes the Leyden Church Presbyterian. 

A still more absurd statement is that ‘the 
Church at Plymouth was in reality a Presby- 
terian Church.” Does the author presume on 
the fact that most of his readers would never 
be able to verify his reference to Prince as 
authority? Prince explicitly declares that 
that Church was “independent in the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of ” its “rights and priv- 
ileges,”’ and allowed no interference, by way 
of authority, of other ministers or churches. 

The fact is, the author inferred those things. 
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He gets bewildered by looking at everything 
through Presbyterian spectacles. Finding 
the name “Ruling Elder,” his reasoning 
seems to be,— Presbyterian churches have 
Ruling Elders; therefore a Congregational 
Church, having Ruling Elders, is a Presby- 
terian Church. We expect to see some Epis- 
copalian argue ; the Episcopalian Church has 
Deacons; therefore a Presbyterian Church 
having Deacons ‘is an Episcopal Church. 
The fact is, our old Ruling Elder was a differ- 
ent being from a Presbyterian Ruling Elder, 
and by and by, from his very uselessness, 
became unknown. We never had an author- 
itative Church session; mere attempts to 
allow one only to prepare business for the 
Church itself utterly failed. For light on 
this, we refer the author to an article in 
this Quarterly, in 1863. He finds, too, the 
word Presbytery ; therefore, Congregational 
churches are Presbyterian. As well argue 
that Presbyterians are Episcopalians because 
they say that a minister is a bishop. Our 
Church officers, collectively in a local Church, 
were called its Presbytery ; but as to a Pres- 
byterian Presbytery, outside of churches, to 
which appeals were carried,— such a thing 
was unknown. So, again, he finds Synods; 
therefore, the early Congregationalists wanted 
Presbyterianism. We do have Synods; but 
they no more make our churches Présbyte- 
rian, than, because of the use of a name, the 
“General Assembly ” of the Presbyterian is 
identical with the “‘ General Assembly of the 
first-born.” , 

Our author shows a want of familiarity with 
early Congregational ecclesiastical literature. 
This is no fault ; but it is a fault in a historian 
to dogmatize on slight knowledge. A few 
quotations, apparently second-hand, from a 
few writers, out of their connection, do not 
do much for history. Let this author study 
Owen, Robinson, the Mathers, and the other 
wise men of the fathers, before he undertakes 
to state what they believe. 

In some other matters we fail to get satis- 
faction. The early Congregational churches 
on Long Island and their fate are confused 
with Presbyterians. The facts our readers 
will find in Dr. Thompson’s article, Quarterly, 
January, 1860. How the early churches in 
New York generally were transformed into 
Presbyterian, we should like to know in a 
history of the Presbyterian Church. His 
significant statement, also, that, “with the 
adoption of the plan of union, a new vigor 
seemed to pervade the Church,” wants a chap- 
ter to show what influences stopped the form- 
ation of Congregational associations, changed 
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our churches into Presbyterian, multiplied 
Synods and Presbyteries, and enabled per- 
sistent minorities and arbitrary majorities to 
have things their own way. But this plan is 
dead now, thank God. 

Weare sorry to read a repetition of the old 
charge about doctrinal unsoundness in West- 
ern Congregationalists. That is very stale. 
It answered its purpose once, in frightening 
weak-minded Congregational emigrants ; but 
upturned whites of the eyes, and clasped 
hands, and solemn laments over Western 
heresy, only make men laugh now. The 
West and the East are brethren. The Con- 
gregational denomination vouches for their 
faith and practice. Let the old humbug die. 
This historian himself belongs to a body cut 
off for alleged doctrinal unsoundness more 
than for anything else. 

We are also sorry to see the attack on the 
Home Missionary Society. The author does 
not state the thing fairly, when he says, * The 
Alton Presbytery came under a rule that vir- 
tually forbade it to cultivate its own field.” 
This may be believed when it is felt to be 
either honorable or honest for Alton Presby- 
tery to spend its funds almost entirely in 
founding weak churches exclusively Presby- 
terian, to be thrown on the society for sup- 
port. But until then, the Alton Presbytery 
is a by-word for meanness. 

In matters where Congregationalism is con- 
cerned, we think this book of little or no ac- 
count. In matters within the Presbyterian 
Church, we suppose it to be as correct as it 
is evidently laborious. But—merely as a 
matter of opinion of our own—we think 
exactly the other way from him as to the dis- 
ruption of 1837. 

Of works specially helpful to the 
clergymen of our denomination we find sev- 
eral on our table. First and chiefest! comes 
an important fragment from that most accom- 
plished pen now still forever, which aids to 
the exact comprehension of the lands of the 
Bible. To human view the loss of the Chris- 
tian world in the death of Dr. Robinson, 
before the completion of his great work, for 
which all before had been merely studies, 
seems almost irréparable; but God will take 
care of his cause and his kingdom. Mean- 
while this treatise, so far as it goes, covering 
the physical geography of Palestine and the 








1 Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By 
Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. A supplement 
to the late autho?’s “‘ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine.” Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1865. 8vo. 
pp. 399, . 
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Syrian coast, will be found of great use to 
the close student of the Bible. 

Among aids to the better understanding 
of the Word of God, the last quarter has 
produced one book of marked value.! Bishop 
Ellicott’s commentaries belong to the best 
class of that new order of exegesis which 
has grown up of late years, and whose object 
it is not to make good remarks about the 
scriptures, nor to preach sermons founded 
upon the scriptures, but simply and clearly 
and thoroughly and honestly to explain in 
English what the scriptures mean in the orig- 
inal tongues. An accurate and accomplished 
scholar himself, he seeks not merely to make 
his readers share in the results of his personal 
studies, but to inspire them with his own spirit 
of reverent research. Brief, and to the point, 
he never wearies, while there is still a won- 
derful affluence both of original and garnered 
thought in its fertile pages. He decides em- 
phatically against the old reading in 1 Timo- 
thy iii. 16, and fortifies himself from his own 
examination of the Cod. Aler. (By the way, 
we notice, on page 66, the carelessness of 
transferring the reference to “note p: 103,” 
from the English edition, when it should have 
been altered to “note p. 115,” to suit the 
paging of this reprint). 

In a kindred line of helpfulness we class 
two, quite unlike indeed in their quality, but 
each having its own use. The first? shows 
how Ethiopia is beginning to stretch out her 
hands unto God; the second indicates the 
way in which dawn went back to darkness in 
Italy before the Reformation. 

In still another line of aid to the sermon- 
writer we find several works also claiming 
our good notice. One‘ is an aggregation of 





1A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on 
the Pastoral Epistles, with a revised translation. 
By Rt. Rev. Charles J. Ellicott, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Andover: W, 
F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. 
8vo. pp. 265. 

2Zulu-Land: or Life among the Zuln-Kaffirs of 


Natal and Zulu-Land, South Africa. With map. 


and illustrations, largely from original photo- 
graphs. By Rev. Lewis Grout. Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Publishing Committee. For sale 
by Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. pp. 351. 

8 From Dawn to Dark in Italy. A tale of the 
Reformation in the 16th century. Boston: The 
Amer. Tract Society, 28 Cornhill. 12mo. pp. 441. 

4 The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature 
and the Fine Arts. Containing a copious and 
choice selection of anecdotes, etc. By Kazlitt 
Arvine, A. M., author of the “‘ Cyclopedia of Moral 
and Religious Anecdotes.” With numerous illus- 
trations. 3dedition. Boston: Gould’& Lincoln, 
1865. 8vo. pp. 690. 
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illustrations of a lighter and more literary 
cast than the well-known collection of moral 
and religious anecdotes by the same author, 
which has aided so many preachers to point 
a moraland drive home atruth. Twoothers5 
proffer the assistance of a fertile and stimu- 
lative mind to the pastor in that lighter field 
of relaxation, and also of effort, in which he 
communes with the belles-lettres of the time. 
Peter Bayne has earned a good degree as a 
thinker and critic; and any man whose busi- 
ness it is to influence minds may derive help 
from his well-laden pages. 

We find others which offer aid in the 
department of helpfulness of still more con- 
sequence to the minister; that of spiritual 
quickening. One® introduces him, in meth- 
ods long approved by the devout mind, to the 
intimate company of the Saviour in his last 
days and hours; another’ brings a rich store 
of suggestions as to that armor by which the 
disciple may safely fight the good fight of 
faith. 

Still others® offer their heip in that exceed- 
ingly important labor of gaining and fixing 
the youthful mind, and guiding inquirers 
toward the path of peace. 





5 Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, A. M., author of “ The Christian Life Social 
and Individual,” etc. istand2dseries. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 426, 392. 

6 The Suffering Saviour; or meditations on the 
last days of Christ. By Rev. W. Krummacher, 
D.D. Translated by Samuel Jackson. (New edi- 
tion.) Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp.474. 

7 The Christian Armor. With illustrative selec- 
tions in prose and poetry. Boston: The Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 28 Cornhill. 12mo. pp. 156. 

8 The Shepherd King. By A: L.O. E. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, Boston. pp. 365. 

Bessie Lovell; or the Power of a Loving Child. 
American Tract Society, Boston. pp. 377. 

The Way of the Cross. By Alice A. Dodge. 
American Tract Society, Boston. pp. 286. 

Fern’s Hollow; a story of the English Colliers. 
American Tract Society, Boston. pp. 250. 

Lizzie Weston’s Mission. By A.L.W. Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Boston. pp. 180. 

Evidences of Divine Revelation, in a Letter toa 
Judge. By I. S. Spencer, D. D. American Tract 
Society, Boston. pp. 120. 

Lame Willie. American Tract Society, Boston. 
pp. 133. 3s 

The Curse. By Rev. I. N. Tarbox. American 
Tract Society, Boston. pp. 160, 

The Martyr of Lebanon. By Rev. Isaac Bird. 
American Tract Society, Boston. pp. 208. : 

Hours with the Toiling; A Book for Women. 
American Tract Society, Boston.” pp. 94: 

Lesgons on the Subject of Right and Wrong. 


For Families and Schools, Boston: Crosby &' 


Ainsworth. 1864. pp. 8&8. 
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MEETINGS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, ETC.— 
Will our readers please note the following 
corrections in the dates for the annual meet- 
ings of the following State bodies ?— viz: — 


New Hampshire, Aug. 22. 
New York, Sept. 19. 
Ohio, May 31. 
Towa, June 7. 
Michigan, May 18. 





WE shall be glad to pay fifty cents each for 
the first fifty JANUARY numbers of the Quar- 
terly for 1864 that shall reach us in good 
condition. 





WE are compelled to ask the indulgence of 
our subscribers for being a few days late with 
this issue; the fault of our engraver, who 
failed to furnish us the plate of Dr. Tappan’s 
likeness in season for the punctual publication 
of the number. 

We may as well say here, that it will prob- 
ably be a matter of necessity that the July 
number shall also be behind time in its ap- 
pearance, as it will be almost wholly devoted 
to the proceedings, papers, etc., of the Na- 
tional Council; and so will be necessarily 
printed almost wholly after its adjournment. 
We trust our readers will feel, however, that 
they will be compensated for that delay by 
the speedy appearance of a full, authentic 
report of the entire doings of that body; 
which we are making arrangements to secure, 
and give to them. 





Correction.—In the fourth volume of 
this Quarterly (1862), on p. 251, is a foot-note 


_Mr. Prentice. 
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stating our supposition that one “ Pain,” 
mentioned in the text as having preached in 
Mr. Prentice’s pulpit at Grafton, Mass., was 
Elisha Paine, of Canterbury, Conn. We 
have since found by examination of the Graf- 
ton Church Records (i. 139) that it was Solo- 
mon Paine who was thus ‘‘ countenanced” by 
Solomon was a brother of 
Elisha, and was ordained over the ‘‘Sepa- 
rate” Church in Canterbury, Conn., when 
it seceded in 1746; it being the first ‘‘ Sepa- 
rate” Church in the State. He died in Octo- 
ber 1754. He left a small quarto of 74 pp., 
from the press of James Franklin, Newport, 
1752, entitled A Short View of the Difference 
between the Church of Christ and the Estab- 
lished Churches in the Colony of Connecticut, 
in their Foundation and Practice, with their 
Ends: being discovered by the word of God, 
and certain laws of said Colony called Ecclesi- 
astical. With a word of warning to several 
ranks of professors, and likewise of comfort to 
the ministers and members of the Church of 
Christ. 





CorreEcTION. —In our last volume, p. 328, 
last line but two of second column, we stated 
that the Connecticut Colony had a law requir- 
ing voters to be Church members. A friend 
rightly suggests that this should be the New 
Haven Colony, instead of the Connecticut. 
We were misled by glancing hastily into 
Felt’s Ecclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land. There was something like the same 
difference, in the matter of tolerance and gen- 
eral spirit, between the Connecticut and New 
Haven Colonies as between those of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


[Tue following is the form of invitation addressed to all the Congregational churches in 


the land by the committee.] 


INVITATION. 


Those Congregational Churches in the United States of America which are in recognized 
fellowship and co-operation through the General Associations, Conferences or Conventions 
in the several States, are hereby respectfully and affectionately invited to meet by their rep- 
resentatives in a National Council at Boston, Massachusetts, on the fourteenth day of June, 
A. D. 1865, at 3 o’clock, P. M., in the Old South Meeting House. 

This invitation is the result of a request proceeding from a representative convention of 
Congregational churches in the Northwest. It has been considered and approved in a meet- 
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ing of Committees representing the Congregational churches and ministry associated for 
fellowship and co-operation in the several States; and on us whose names are undersigned 
has been devolved the duty of convening the Council, of defining the mode in which the 
churches may be conveniently and equally represented, and of proposing to the churches, 
and through them to their assembled delegates, the subjects which require at this time the 
deliberate attention and advice of such an assembly. 

Inasmuch as the Congregational churches acknowledge and hold that the local Church 
is the only ecclesiastical body established by Christ and his apostles, a body complete in itself 
and invested with an authority under Christ which cannot be delegated; and, at the same 
time, that the churches thus constituted are in relations of fellowship, one with another, 
under which it is their duty and their privilege to meet for mutual counsel in cases of gen- 
eral interest and common responsibility ; it will be universally understood that the National 
Council now proposed is destitute of all power or authority over individuals or churches, or 
over other organizations, and that the churches complying with this invitation will meet by 
their pastors and other messengers only for the purpose of considering the present crisis in 
the history of our country and of the kingdom of Christ, and the responsibilities which the 
crisis imposes upon us who have inherited the polity and the faith of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

As it is impossible for every Church to be directly represented in any national assembly, 
we propose that neighboring churches, within such districts as may be found convenient, 
meet by their pastors and delegates in particular councils or conferences for the purpose of 
designating the elders and brethren who shall assemble in the National Council; and that 
the ratio of representation be two delegates (one of them a pastor, if convenient) for every ten 
churches, and for every remaining fraction greater than half that number. 

We propose that, where county or district conferences or other like associations of churches 
have been instituted, the churches of each conference or association meet according to ‘their 
usual method, and elect their delegates in the ratio above mentioned,—it being understood 
that the churches of every such conference, though less than ten in number, may be repre- 
sented by a pastor and another delegate. 

We propose that, where the churches are not accustomed to meet statedly in organized 
conferences, they be invited to meet in special councils for this purpose. 

The subjects on which it seems to us desirable that a National Council of our churches 
should deliberate and advise at the present crisis are these: — 

First, The work of Home Evangelization devolving on our churches, —a work including 
all the efforts which they are making, or ought to make, for the complete Chistianization of our 
country, — particularly by planting churches and other institutions of Christian civilization 
at the West and at the South, —by co-operating in labors for the instruction and elevation of 
the millions whose yoke of bondage God has broken, — by helping to build houses of worship 
in destitute places, —by encouraging and guiding each other in parochial plans and labors 
for Christ,—and by providing the wisest and most efficient methods for the supply and 
support of an able, learned, and godly ministry. 

Secondly, The setting forth of a simple declaration or testimony concerning the evangel- 
ical faith and the ecclesiastical polity which are the actual basis of mutual confidence and 
helpfulness, and of co-operation, among the Congregational churches of the United States. 
The expediency and desirableness of such a declaration — how far it may tend to make the 
continued orthodoxy of our churches, and the apostolic simplicity and efficiency of their 
polity, more widely and clearly understood among Christians not in our connection, and how 
far it may tend to a more complete harmony and co-operation among ourselves, as well as to 
a more just conception of our system in its capability of expansion and of progress —will 
be the more wisely considered by the Council, if in the mean time the matter shall have been 
duly considered by the churches. 

Thirdly, The responsibilities of these churches in relation to spreading the gospel 
through the world, It cannot be forgotten that the work of missions from the United States, 
to the heathen in foreign lands, was first undertaken by the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, originating in the General Association of Massachusetts, appealing 
to the Congregational Churches for their contributions, and serving them as their agent and 
almoner. Nor should we cease to praise God that the same institution, now venerable with 
the years of more than half a centnry, and illustrious with the success which it has gained 
by the favor of God’s providence and the outpourings of his Spirit, is still the medium of a 
visible and most fraternal co-operation not only among our churches, but also between us 
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and those Presbyterian Churches which are most nearly related to our own in their ecclesi- 
astical traditions and their evangelical sympathies; and that, even in these times of national 
conflict, it has been enabled to carry on its work without interruption or curtailment, and 
has been gaining a stronger hold on the confidence of those who pray continually, “Thy 
kingdom come.” But if we believe that in the new era which the termination of the present 
conflict must inaugurate, our country, relieved of the shame that has impaired its influence 
and the burthens that have impeded its progress, is to stand in new relations to the world, 
we cannot but recognize the crisis as summoning our churches to inquire, devoutly, and with 
careful and extended consultation, as well as with mutual incitements to love and zeal, what 
God would have them do, henceforward, in the work of preaching to all nations the gospel 
. of his kingdom. 

While we commend these subjects to the attention of the churches and of the Council 
which we invite them to constitute, we may also commend to the Council, when assembled, 
the fitness of appointing, early in its sessions, a special service of praise and prayer, for the 
acknowledgment of the marvellous and the merciful dealings of God with the nation in con- 
nection with the war, and for supplicating a gracious dispensation of the Spirit of God upon 
the land, that our restored national unity may be consecrated in righteousness, and in the 
peace and joy of the Holy Ghost. 

In conimunicating to the churches this proposal for a National Council, we may be per- 
mitted to express our hope that they will seriously consider the occasion on which it is 
addressed to them, and the subjects on which the Council is invited to deliberate and advise. 
We ask that the proposal may be in the churches, as it has been in our consultations, a sub- 
ject of humble and earnest prayer ; and especially that, on the second Lord’s day in the month 
of May next, there may be united supplication throughout our country, and among our mis- 
sionaries also in foreign lands, beseeching the God of all grace to pour out his Holy Spirit on 
the Council then so soon to meet, so that the result may be a great reviving and advancement 
of his work. 

It is also requested that on or near the day just mentioned, May 14, contributions be 
received in the churches generally to a Contingent Fund for the incidental expenses of the 
Council, and for relieving the travelling expenses of ministers who may attend as delegates 
from distant parts of the country, —it being understood that the Fund thus created shall be 
distributed by a committee of the Council itself, and that any remainder shall be intrusted 
to the Congregational Union, in aid of the church-building charity conducted by that society. 
Henry HItt, Esq., has consented to serve as Treasurer of the Contingent Fund; and it is 
important that contributions, when made, be promptly remitted to him at No. 28 yore 
Boston, Mass. 

We have only to add that we have made arrangements to lay before the Council, when 
assembled, such statement of facts, and such suggestions, concerning the matters referred to 
it, as shall afford material for intelligent deliberation, and facilitate the despatch of business. 

This invitation was agreed upon in a consultation of Committee at the Chapel of the 
Broadway Tabernacle in the city of New York, on the seventeenth day of November, A. D. 
1864. Intestimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


GEORGE E. —, Brunswick, 

ALFRED E. Ives, Castine a 

Srmon PAGE, Hallow ell, ’ Committee of rm a Conference of 
SAMUEL Harris, Bangor, ao 

Woopsvry Davis, Portland, 


NATHANIEL Bouton, Concord, 
HENRY PARKER, 
WiiuiaM T. SavaGeE, Franklin, 


J. G. Stimpson, Waterbury, 
SiLas AIKIN, Rutland, 
JONATHAN CLEMENT, Woodstock, 


: aaa of Hopkinton Association, 
Atonzo H. Quint, New Bedford, 
Emerson Davis, Westfield 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Committee of General Association of 
VERMONT. 


Committee of the General Association of 


Isaac P. Linetaney, ‘Chane, ot eeaoupenren 


JosHUA W. WELLMAN, Newton, 
NATHANIEL H. EGGLESTON, Stockbridge, 


CONSTANTINE BLODGETT, Pawtucket, 


Committee of the Congregational Confer- 
A. Huntineton Cuiarp, Providence, 


ence of RHODE IsLanpD. 
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LEonaRD Bacon, New Haven, 
WituaM T. Eustis, Jr., New Haven, 
Jor, Hawes, Hartford, 

Joun P. GULLIVER, Norwich, 

JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, 


Ray PatmeErR, Albany, 

WitiiaM I. Bupineton, Brooklyn, 
JoszerH P. THOMPSON, New York, 
JEREMIAH BUTLER, Fairport, 

L. Smita Hoxwart, Syracuse, 


WILiiAM B. Brown, Newark, 


Committee of the General Association of 
CONNECTICUT. 


Committee of the General Association of 
New York. 


New JERSEY. 


IsraEL W. ANDREWS, Marietta, 
James A. THOME, Cleveland, 
Dovetas Putnam, Harmar, 
Henry M. Storrs, Cincinnati, 


Puito R. Hurp, Romeo, 
SERENO W. STREETER, Union City, 
James S. Hoyt, Port "Huron, 


JULIAN M. SturRTEVANT, Jacksonville, 
FLAveEL Bascom, Princeton, 
CHARLES G. HAMMOND, Chicago, 


Wma. DeLoss Love, Milwaukie, 
Epwarp M. DanrortH, Oconomowoc, 
GeorGeE E. Sickies, Waukesha, 


J. B. Turner, St. Louis, 


Committee of the General Conference of 
OHIO. 


Committee of the General Association of 
MICHIGAN. 


Committee of the General Association of 
ILLINOIS. 


Committee of the General Convention of 
WISCONSIN. 


MIssovRl. 


Committee of the General Association of 


Wii1aM R. Stevens, Rochester, MINNESOTA. 


Burvett Hart, Philadelphia, 
EpWARD HAwEs, AS 


Asa TURNER, Denmark, 
JESSE GUERNSEY, Dubuque, 
Ozro FreEncH, Blairstown, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Committee of the General Association of 
Iowa. 


| 
3 
: 
: 
3 


[The following is the blank furnished for use as'a letter missive for calling the councils, 
or conferences, for the choice of delegates to the National Council. It is intended to be 
addressed to each Congregational Church - a State by the committee of the State.] 


To THE ——————— CHURCH IN 

Brethren, — We transmit to you, for your conan geabbis and action, a copy of the Invita- 
tion which has been issued for a National Council of Congregational Churches to be 
convened at Boston on the 14th day of June next. 

If you approve the proposal, and desire to be represented in the Council at Boston, you 
are hereby invited to be present by your delegates in a Conference of Churches which will 
be held at ———— on the —— day of ——, at —— o'clock, for the purpose of uniting in 
the choice of Messengers to the National Council aforesaid. 

The other Churches invited to this Conference are : 

. [Name them.] 

Should it be impracticable fora delegation from you to be present, we earnestly hope 
that you will certify by letter your desire to be represented according to the method proposed 
in the accompanying Invitation, and will authorize the Conference to act in your behalf. 

Your brethren in the Lord, 


: Committee. 


P. S.—We enclose with this letter,.for your convenience, a form of a certificate 
accrediting your delegates to the Conference. 


[The following form of certificate of the election of delegates from the churches to the 
Councils, or Conferences, for choosing delegates to the National Council, has also been 
provided.] 
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Tuis CeRTIFIES that the Church in , desiring to be represented in the 
Nationa Councit or CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCHES which is invited to assemble at Boston, 
in Massachusetts, on the 14th day of June, A. D. 1865, has appointed —— —— and —— —— 


its representatives to a Conference of Churches to be held at 


on the —— of 


for the choice of Messengers to the National Council aforesaid. 
Should the brethren above named be unable to attend, the delegates present from other 
churches are hereby authorized to act for this Church. 


In behalf of the Church, 


Dated at ———-, 
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Churches Formed. 


Oct. 23, 1864. In DENVER, Col. 12 members. 
Nov. 13. In COPPEROPOLIS, Col. Ter. 10 
members. 
“« 20. In WILLIAMS BRIDGE, N. Y. 10 
members. 
In DUTCH FLAT, Cal. 13 members. 
In PACIFIC CITY, Iowa. 9 members. 
“ 24. In CANTERBURY, Del. 
Jan, 1, 1865. In WALLA WALLA, Washing- 
ton Territory. 7 members. 
In SALT CREEK, Nebraska. 6 members. 
COPPEROPOLIS, Cal. 
7. In WORCESTER, Ms. 18 members. 
14. In RIO, Wis. 9 members. 
17. In SOUTHVILLE, Ms. 
29. In GROVE CITY, Iowa. 19 members. 
Feb. 7. In TROY, Iowa. 14 members. 
“14. In SALT LAKE CITY, Utah. 18 
members. 


“ 16. In WEST BERLIN, Vt. 


Ministers Ordained, or Installed. 


June 8, 1864. Mr. A. S. YALE, to the Gospel 
: Ministry in Norwich, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. J. H. Nason, of Smyrna. Ordaining 
a by Rev. Edson Rogers, of Cincinna- 
8. 


21. Mr. CHAUNCY GOODRICH, as Mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. to China, in 
Hinsdale, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Moses M. 
Longley, of Washington. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. George W. Stimson, of Windsor. 


Nov. 2. Mr. HENRY DURHAM, over the Ch. 
in La Salle, Ill. Sermon by kev. Martin K. 
Whittlesey, of Ottawa. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Edwin N. Lewis, of Danby. 


2. Mr. BENJAMIN T. JONES, over the 
Ch. in Williamsburg and Genoa Bluffs 
Iowa. Sermon by Rev. 8S. D. Cochran, o 
Grinnell. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Barnes, of Newton. 


16. Mr. S. R. DOLE, over the Ch. in Vien- 
na. Ill. Sermon by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, of 
Chicago, Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Martin 
K. Whittlesey, of Ottawa. 


Dec. 6. Rev. JAVAN K. MASON, over the Ch. 
in Thomaston, Me. Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
ward F, Cutter, of Rockland. Installin 
Lose da by Rev. Flavius V. Norcross, 0 

nion. 


Dec. 7. Mr. S. L. BLAKE, over the Ch. in Pep- 
erell, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Edwards A. 
ark, D.D., of Andover. Ordaining Prayer 

by Rey. Pliny B. Day, of Hollis, N. H. 


14. Rev. JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, over the 
Ch. in Uxbridge, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Andrew L. Stone, D. D., of Boston. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, D. 
D., of Boston. 


14. Rev. GEO. H. GOULD, over the 1st 
Ch. in Hartford, Ct. Sermon by Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, of Union Theological 
Seminary. Installing Prayer by Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D. D., of Hartford. 


15. Mr. JAMES W. GRUSH, to the Gospel 
Ministry in North Potsdam, N.Y. Sermon 
by Rey. John Waugh, of Canton. 


15. Mr. WM. T. CLAPP, to the Gospel 
Ministry in Edinburg, Ohio. Sermon by 
Rev. John C. Hart, of Kent. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. E. C. Sharp, of Atwater. 


21. Rev. CHAS. BROOKS, over the Ch. in 
Unionville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Horace 
Bushnel!, D. D., of Hartford. Installin 

Prayer by Rev. Leverett Griggs, of Bristol. 


21, Mr. J. H. LAIRD, over the Ch. in No. 
Fairfield, Ohio. Sermon by Rev. John 
Safford, of Bellevue. 


27. Rev. JAMES M. PALMER, over the 
Ch. in Biddeford, Me. Sermon by Prof. 
Geo. Shepard, D. D., of Bangor, Installing 
— by Rev. Alvan ‘obey, of Durham, 


27. Rev. EDWIN B. PALMER, over the 
Ch. in Southbridge, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Stephen H. Hayes, of South Weymouth. 
Installing Prayer by Key. Marshall B. 
Angier, of Sturbridge. : 


27. Mr. LYMAN T. SPALDING, over the 
Ch. in West Stafford, Ct. Sermon by Rev, 
Chas. L. Woodworth, of Amherst, Ms, 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Samuel I. Curtiss, 
of Union. 


28. Mr. EDWARD NORTON, over the Ch, 
in Montague, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Artemas 
Dean, of Greentield. Ordaining ~~ by 
Rev. Moses H. Wells, of Hinsdale, N. H. 


28. Rev. MALCOLM McGREGOR DANA, 
over the 2d Ch. in Norwich, Ct. Sermon 
M4 Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, of Union 

heological Seminary. Installin, —- 
by Rev. Hiram P. Arms, D. D., Norwich 
Town. 


Rey. AUGUSTUS CHANDLER, over the 


Ch. in Strafford, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Jos. 
Chandler, of West Brattleboro’. 
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28. Mr. J.F. DUDLEY, to the Gospel Min- 
istry in Minneapolis, Minn. Sermon by 
Rev. Charles C. Salter, of Minneapolis. 
ps gp | Prayer by v. Charles Sec- 
combe, of St. Anthony. 


28. Rev. JOHN M. WILLIAMS, over the 
Ch. in Fairtield, Iowa. Sermon by Rev, 
Edward Beecher, D. D., of Galesburg, Ill. 


29. Rev. MARTIN S. HOWARD, over the 
Ch. in Groveland, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. 
P. Marvin, of Medford. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. D. Foster, of West Newbury. 


30. Rev. JOHN Q. BITTINGER, over the 
Ist Ch. in St. Albau’s, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Daniel J. Noyes, D. D., of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

HIDDEN, 
over the Ch. in Somersworth, N. H. Ser- 
mon by Rev. James T. McCollom, of Brad- 
ford, Ms. Installing Prayer by Rev. Eph- 
raim W. Allen, South Berwick, Me. 


11. Rev. WILLIAM GILL, over the Ch. 
in River Falls, Wis. Sermon by Rev. George 
Spaulding, of Hammond. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Richard Hall, of St. Paul. 


11. Mr. FRANK WOODBURY, to the 
Gospel Ministry at Olivet, Mich. Sermon 
by Kev. Dr. Hogarth, of Detroit. 


11, Rev. JOSEPH W. HEALY, over the 
Hanover St. Ch. in Milwaukie, Wis. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Franklin W. Fiske, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Installing Prayer by Rev. William 
D. Love, of Milwaukie. 


11. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, over the Chest- 
nut St. Ch. in Lynn, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Stephen Thurston, Searsport, Me. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. John Pike, Rowley. 


14. Mr. J. A. JONES, over the Ch. in 
Foreston, Iowa, Sermon by Rev. Ephraim 
Adams, of Decorah. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. John W. Windsor, New Oregon. 


16. Mr. AUGUSTUS ALVORD, as Chap- 
lain in the Army, at Berlin, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. ——_ A. Oviatt, of Somers. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Lavius Hyde, of Vernon, 


16. Mr. V. J. HARTSHORN, over the 
Bethel Ch. in Portland. Sermon by Rev. 
George L. Walker, of Portland. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. John H. Mordough, of 
Portland. 


25. Mr. BISHOP FALKNER, to the Gos- 
pel Ministry at Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon 
and Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Henry W. 
Beecher, of Brooklyn. 


26. Rev. CHARLES A. HARVEY, over 
the Ch. in Sandwich, Ill. Sermon by Rev. 
Harvey D. Kitchel, D. D., of Chicago. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Joseph E. ‘Roy, of 
Chicaga, 


. 8 Rev. HENRY B. WOODWORTH, over 


the Ch. in Ellington, Ct. 


15. Mr. ALDEN LADD, over the Ch. in 
Roxbury, Vt. Sermon Rev. E. Irvin 
Carpenter, of Barre. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Wm. H. Lord, of Montpelier. 


16. Rev. CHARLES W. CAMP, over the 
Ch. in Fon du Lac, Wis. Sermon and 
Lemay, | Prayer by Prof. Samuel C, Bart- 
lett, of Chicago. 


19. Mr. JAMES H. MUSE, over the Mt, 
Zion Cong. Ch. (colored) in Cleveland, 0. 
Sermon by Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., of 
Cleveland. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. An- 
drew Sharpe, of Collamer, 
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21. Mr. B. R. CATLIN, to the Gospel Min- 
oD as Chaplain in the Army, in Meriden, 
N. H. Sermon by Rev. J. H. Edwards, 
West Lebanon. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Amos Blanchard, Meriden. 


27. Mr. HARDY MOBLEY, as a Mission- 
ary to Georgia, in Brooklyn, N.Y. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn. 


1. Rev. STEPHEN R. DENNEN, over the 
High St. Ch., Providence, R.I. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston. 
Installing Prayer by Prof. J. Lewis Diman, 
of Providence. 


1. Mr. MARK WILLIAMS, to the Gospel 
Ministry in Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon b 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D. D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, of Hartford, Ct. 


2. Mr. EDWARD A. RAND, over the 
Amesbury and Salisbury Mills Village -Cn, 
Sermon by Rev. Albert H. Currier, of Ash- 
land. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. George M. 
Adams, of Portsmouth. 

9. Mr. GEO. F. MERRIAM, over the Ch. 
in Mason Village, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Geo. E. Fisher, of Ashburnham, Ms. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Daniel Goodwin, of 
Mason Center. 


Pastors Rismissed, 


7, 1864. Rev. EDWARD P. SMITH, from 
the Ch. in Pepperell, Ms. 

12. Rev. JOHN C. WEBSTER, from the 
Ch. in Hopkinton, Ms. 

14, Rev. JOTHAM B. SEWALL, from 
the Central Ch., Lynn, Ms. 

20. Rev. JOHN Q. BITTINGER, from the 
Central Ch., Yarmouth, Me. 

21. Rev. PHILIP TITCOMB, from the 
So. Cong. Ch., Kennebunkport, Me. 

29, Rev. HENRY B. WOODWORTH, 
from the Ch. in Hebron, Ct, 

2, 1865. Rev. LUCIEN H. ADAMS, from 
the Ch. in Petersham, Ms. 

2. Rev. ADDISON BALLARD, from the 
Ch. in Williamstown, Ms. 

5. Rev. HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD, 
from the Ch. in Somersworth, N. H. 

11. Rev. OTIS HOLMES, from the Ch. in 
Elliot, Me. 

16. Rev. GEORGE W. SARGENT, from 
the Ch. in Raymond, N. H. 

31. Rev. ELIJAH C. BALDWIN, from 
the Ch. in Bethel, Ct. 

7. Rev. ALVAH SPAULDING, from the 
Ch. in Cornish, N. H.  « 


9 Rev. ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, from 
the Beneticent Ch. in Providence, R, I. 


Ministers Married, 


19, 1864. In Jefferson, Ohio, Rev. A. D. 
OLDs, Chaplain in the Army, to Miss H. 
ADELIZA, daughter of Dr. A. Hawley. 


1. In South Ambherst, Ms., Rev. L. T. 
SPAULDING, of West Stafford, Ct., to 
Miss ELVERTINE M. HAWLEY, of 8. 
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13. In Plympton, Rev. HENRY A. GOOD- 
HUE, of West Barnstable, to Miss M. ISA- 
BELLA PERKINS, of P. 


22. In Andover, Rev. S. FRANKLIN 
UPTON.» of — to Miss MATTIE 


29. In Livingston, Me., Rev. EDWIN 
ae of — eh to Miss AMANDA 
L. MANSON, of L, 


29. In La Porte, oun Rev. E. R. STILES, 
of Brighton, Ohio, to Miss ANGIE A. 
peng of La Porte. 


i In Lewiston, Me., Rev. AUGUS- 
TUs F F. BEARD, of Bath, to Miss ANNIE 
D. BARKER, of Calais, 


10. In Pittsburg, Pa., 
LYON 
of P. 


15, _In Coventry, N. Y., Rev. A.S. YALE, 
“ a to Miss JULIA F. LYON, " 
rt) 


25. In eee, Ms., Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER_McKENZ of Augusta, Me., to 
Miss ELLEN H. EVELET , of F, 


16. In New York City, Rev. EDWARD 
ABBOTT, to Miss CLARA E. DAVIS. 


Rev. JAMES H. 
» to Miss ANNIE H. sees both 


Ministers Deceased. 


. 26, 1864. In Base Hospital, Bermuda Hun- 
dred, Rev. THOMAS KIDDER, aged 63 
years. 
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Dec. 8. In Canandaigua, N. Y., Sau FRED’K 
W. GRAVES, aged 57 years 


9. In China, N. Y., Rev. JOHN DODD, 
aged 55 years. 

17. In _ Hartford, Ct, 
HOOKER, aged 7i years. 


21. In Bridgewater, Ms., Rev. STETSON 
RAYMOND, aged 77 years. 


11, 1865. In Amherst, N. H., Rev. SENECA 
WHITE, aged 70 years. 


30. In Otisfield, Me., Rev. WM. DAVEN- 
PORT, aged 61 years. 


. 19, In South Freeport, Me., Rev. CYRIL 
PEARL, aged 60 years, 


Rev. HORACE 


Ministers’ Wibes Decensed. 


18, 1864. In Johnstown, Wis., MARY A., 
wife of Rev. J. K. Warner, and daughter ot 
the late Rev, E. Platt, of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


- 18, 1865. In New York, MARTHA A.., wife 
of Rev. Henry B. Elliott, formerly of 
Springfield, Ms., and daugh ter of Rev. 
Thos. H. Skinner, of N. Y., aged 42 years. 


. 6. In Leavenworth, Kansas, FLORELLA 
B., wife of Rev. 8. r. Adair, ‘aged 48 years, 
8 months, and 18 days. 


13. In Marblehead, Ms., SARAH H. B. 
wife of Rev. Francis Homes, of Lynn, aged 
23 years. 
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RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, 1864, and JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1865. 
$1 00 


Maine— Rev. H. 8S. Loring, Monson, 


New Lo i a Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
Plym $1 6°00 
Col. Cong. ch. and Soc., en 9 50 
Wolf boro’, 

Rev. Alvan Tobey, Durham 


6 00 

2 00 

$33 50 
oe No. Cong. Ch. and Soc., St. 

Jobnsb $88 50 

Col. So. Cong: oh. and Soc., St. Johnsbury, 34 00 

ze ”Ascutneyville, 1 50 

Charles Bowen, ities » Montpelier, 
“A few friends,” G overs, 


Oo 
ss 


$ 
ee Cong. Ch. and Soc., 


Col. Gong "ch. ‘and Soc., Marlboro’ (addi- 


Col. “Cong. Ch . and Soc., East Ware, 
ernon €h. and Soc., Boston, 
Monument ‘“ «” South Deer- 
field, 


11 
Monument Ch. and Soc., Lincoln, 15 
ne Ch, and Soc. e9 
$117 35 


Chelsea, 317 
Rufus S. Frost, Esq., Chelsea 200 00 

Newburyport, ' 
ew- 


= 


Zu £ 
Be es sys ge g 


Col. No. Cong. ’Ch.and Soe. 
“ eee Cong. Ch. and Soc 


bu 
Col. No. Con Cong. Ch. and Soc., New Bedford, 
St ockbridge,” 
ti Py Tae Pa Ch. and Soc., North- 


David id Whiteomb, Esq., Worcester, 
“ Anonymous,” 


Se sie F 
S38 SZy 


Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea, 
Mrs. Lydia B. Edwards, Andover, 
H. W. French, Boston, 


$200 00 
1 00 
125 00 


$2,493 24 
peg ay wih 1st Cong..Ch. and Soc., 
New H $170 00 
Col. Cong. Ch. ‘and Soc., Windsor Locks, 51 95 
No. Stonington, 30 00 
* So. Cong. Ch. ‘and Soc. .» New Britain, 55 00 
“ No. New Haven, 149 00 
“ College st., ‘Cong. ch. one Soc., New 
Haven, March and Dec., 
- Center Ch. and Soc., New Britain, 
ong. * mop bo iver, 
Chase st. Ch. el Soc., New Haven, 400 00 
Cong. Sf Windsor, 14 80 
" * Griswold, 26 00 
‘g “ Stratford, P re 


No. sd ety 
Suffield (in 


ont =i 
Col. ‘Cong. Ch. and Soc., Lebanon, 
+. ’ Bridgeport, 
wv! “A thank-offering,” Meriden, 
Rev. ae Harrison, Milton, 
“BP. ” Hartf ord,” 


$1,449 44 
New bd = ha Col. one: Ch. and Soc., Bar- 


r 
Col. Cong.’ Ch. and Soc. evens, 
Pulaeid, Hollow, 
Pulaski, Oswego 
16 50 


“ “ “ “ 


Co., 
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Pennsylvania —‘‘S, B.,” Philadelphia, $5000 Missowri—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., St. 
Ohio—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Olive Louis, $491 75 
$6 


Green, 00 ee Cong. Ch. and Society, os 
Maryland—J.M. Grant, Baltimore, 50 est 
Indiana — Julia 8, Smith, Elkhart, g3 09 Cols Cong. Ch. and Soe., Warren, : 
Illinois — Col. Cong. Ch. Albion,” , Ottowa, $15 55 $9 
10 


Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., A 7 re 
Feet Cuvee Bac, rChleago, 180 9 OD intevilie (in part), 

“ dé Napierville, 3 00 Rey. J. S. Johnson, Dutch Flat, 

i : oe “ = Lawn Ridge, 18 25 1 
of “ Quincy, n, - 4 perp a ry Cong. Ch. and Soc., Leaven- 


“ “ “ “ rth, 35 
“ “ “ “ Ghecterield” ; = Col. “Cong. Ch. and Soe., Wanedotte, 


7 
Rey. R. S. Kellogg, Wayne, 1 00 aubunsee, 16 2 
Year Books, ° 3 50 958 76 


$261 15 Total Receipts for Dee., Jan., and Feb., $5,036 68 


The receipts, as above, for the three winter months last past, are very encouraging. An- 
other thousand would have carried them up to the figure that the “Union” ought to receive 
every three months, in order to do efficiently and economically the work it has undertaken. 
Two thousand a month, sure, would enable the Trustees to assure dependent churches, wait- 
ing to build; that help would be afforded. Now many a little Church struggles on in its fee- 
bleness, hesitating to begin lest help should fail just when help is indispensable to success. 

Whatever reasons may have availed in the past for deferring annual collections in aid of 
this Church-building work, it is believed that now its claims will be heeded. A Congrega- 
tional minister now preaching to the only Congregational Church in one of the late slave 
States, in a letter to the subscriber, says, ‘‘ You are doing a great and good work for the West 
in building sanctuaries. You must be ready to come this way also, not only with hundreds, 
but with thousands; and dot the whole line of the Mississippi from Memphis to New Or- 
leans.” God is surely opening a wide door into a region where churches that carry with them 
the school, home, and the academy, where churches that breathe the spirit of Christian and 
civil liberty, have hitherto been unknown. For such churches there is already a call, and it 
is fast-becoming louder and louder. Shall it not be heard? 

During the period above indicated, the Treasurer of the ‘‘ Union” has paid last bills on 
the following churches, viz.:— At Atkinson, Ill., $450.00; Arena, Wis., $500.00; Hannibal, 
Mo., —the joint gift of Rufus S. Frost, Esq., and Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, of Chelsea, Ms., 
— $400.00; Dunleith, Ill., $400.00; Redwood City, Cal., $500.00; Sandwich, Ill., $400.00; 
St. John’s, Mich., $500.00; Union, Ill., $400.00 ; = $3,550.00. Let generous gifts come, and 
many a destitute and so far desolate place will be made glad, and the wilderness will bud 
and blossom as the rose! Direct to N. A. CaLkins, Esa., Treasurer, 146 Grand Street, N. Y.; 
or if more convenient, to 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cuetsza, Mass. 











American Congregational Association. 


Our readers have already been informed that measures have been and are being taken to 
secure a permanent working basis for this organization. Two public meetings have been 
held, and the subject has been thoroughly discussed ; and the unanimous feeling was expressed, 
by formal vote, that at least one hundred thousand dollars should be immediately raised, for 
the purpose of procuring a suitable building for our library, and for its needed enlargement ; 
for portraits, engravings, and other mementoes of the fathers of New England; for a Con- 
gregational “home,” centre, resting-place, social “ ministerial exchange.” 

A subscription has been started under favorable auspices, but not yet so filled up as to 
assure us of speedy success. A few more large pledges are now very ntuch needed to secure 
the first twenty-five thousand dollars. If ten persons can be found who will give twenty-five 
hundred dollars each, the remaining seventy-five thousand will come. -The effort will be a 
success, and this great want will be met. He who will be one of the first ten, or point us to 
such an one, will be a benefactor to be remembered and blessed. 
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In the meantime lesser or larger gifts will be most gratefully received. Let ones, threes, 
fives, tens, twenties, hundreds, and thousands come. They must come, and in great num- 
bers. All over our free States we must have friends who will want a brick, or a beam, or a 
book, in this tribute to the Pilgrims. A pastor reported to his Church the doings at one of 
the public meetings above alluded to, whereupon one of his Church arose and commended 
the object, and moved that that Church should raise one thousand dollars towards securing a 
CONGREGATIONAL EXCHANGE, and said he would give one hundred dollars of that sum ; and the 
motion was unanimously adopted, and there is fair promise that the whole amount will be 
raised. There are hundreds of Congregational churches in New England, and many out of 
it, which are larger and better able to raise a thousand dollars each than this Church now 
doing it. Will not other pastors follow this example, and lay this subject before their 
churches, and obtain the needed thousand, or what they can? This is the time to move, and 
this move will be final, it is believed; final either in success or failure: and from the latter 
may the good Lord and his good people deliver us! 

Before the meeting of the National Council, I wish very much to secure some very 
important Congregational books for the library. While any are useful, some are now very 
essential ; some that discuss our principles, and some that illustrate their value by showing 
their practical workings. Such as Cotton’s Power of the Keys; Hooker’s Survey of the Sum 
of Church Discipline; Bartlett’s Model of the Primitive Congregational Way ; Trumbull’s 
Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut; Hutchinson’s Papers; Bogue’s and Ben- 
net’s History of the Dissenters (the set, or only Vol. II.) ; Bacon’s Manual ; Goodwin’s Church 
Government; Mitchell’s Guide; Bradshaw’s English Puritanism; Divine Institution of 
Congregational Churches, by Isaac Chauncy; White’s Early History of New England; 
Young’s Chronicles of the Plymouth Colony ; Lobb’s True Dissenters; Church Order by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales; any or all of these, or any work of the 
Mathers, or Cotton, or Eliot, or Shepard, or Hooker, would be most gratefully received and 
duly appreciated. 

, iam very anxious to complete full sets of the Minutes of all our State Associations and 
Conferences, if possible before the meeting of the ‘‘ Council,” as they might be very useful. 
I still lack, — 

Maine, 1824, ’25, ’26, ’27, ’30, ’31, ’32, ’34, ’35, °43, ’50. 

New Hampshire, only 1812. 

Vermont, 1811, ’13, 714, ’15, 16, ’17, ’18, ’43, ’56. 

Massachusetts, 1808, ’10, ’11, ’12, ’17, ’20. 

Rhode Island, 1824, ’25, ’26, ’27, ’28, ’29, ’30, ’31, ’32, ’35, 36, ’39, 40, °41, ’42, "43, °44, °46. 

New York, 1838, ’40, 42, ’45, °46, °47, °49, ’51, ’54. 

Michigan, 1844, ’46, ’47, ’49. 

Wisconsin, 1844, 46, ’47, °48, 49, ’50, 51, ’52, ’54, ’55. 

California, 1859, ’60, ’61. 

Oregon, 1856, ’59, ’61, ’62, ’63. 

Of some of our religious and secular serials I still lack certain numbers to complete sets 
for our shelves, but ANY numbers are helpful. 

Of the North American Review I very much want Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 15, 20, 21, 22, 121,. 
122, 137, 193, 197. 

Indeed, there is no number of any leading periodical, religious or. literary, that is not 
valuable here. 

Of Massachusetts Election Sermons, our set still wants ALL previous to 1710; also 1711, 
"12, °13, 714, ’14, 716, 717, ’18, °21, °22, ’25, ’26, ’27, °31, ’33, ’37, °53. 

Of Artillery Election Sermons, any will be helpful. 

Of Sermons before the A. B. C. F. M., our set still wants those preached in the years 
1815, 20, ’21, ’26, ’28, ’37, °39. 

Let reports be sent here which are not really wanted where they are. To this library 
they are so much capital, more or less. The same is true of all pamphlets. 

Of “ local histories,”’ as of towns, cities, or parishes, we want ALL that ever were printed 
in the English language, but have only a very few. Let them come. They shall havea 


large welcome. 
ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Librarian, 


23 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass., Room No. 10. 
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